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One of the many difficulties which press upon us in the present 
most unhappy state of our Church, is the question of the proper 
course to be pursued by churchmen when a bishop delivers, ex 
cathedra, doctrines which are in fact heretical. ‘There is no diffi- 
culty of course when the points at issue are short of fundamental 
articles of faith; for silent submission to his diocesan’s will, su 
posing an injunction to have been laid upon him, is then the clergy- 
man’s plain duty; nor again, in the case of fundamentals, is the 
difficulty one of principle, for learned persons tell us that, according 
to the uniform tradition of antiquity, even laymen have not the right 
only, but the duty, of contending for the faith openly and ancom- 
promisingly, by whomsoever it may have been assailed, and under 
whatever circumstances. But the when and the how no doubt 
iongps matter for grave deliberation; and which, perhaps, at 
ast, must be decided in each case, as it separately arises, by 
reference to its own peculiar facts. ‘The volumes before us do not 
impose on us exactly the same difficulty, for though the substance 
of several of the essays would appear to have been pronounced by 
the archbishop more or less ex cathedra, still, by the form which 
they have assumed in publication, he seems to descend from that 
position, and enter the lists as a private combatant, claiming and 
entitled to no other deference than the established courtesies of 
controversy demand for every writer who comes before the public 5 
while the very openness of his character forbids us to imagine that 
he can wish, after having so done, to fall back upon exemptions 
which would be refused in other circumstances, or wish to shelter 
himself under his character of archbishop from those comments 
which must naturally attend his character of author. 
NO, LXII,—APR. 1842. 
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Still we should gladly have passed over his present volume in 
the same silence which we preserved with regard to his former 
one, for this reason, were there no other, that there appeared no 
such imminent danger likely to result from it, as would render a 
notice imperative ; while, on the other hand, we were unwilling 
without plain necessity to offer disparaging remarks on a writer 
in the archbishop’s station, a writer too, who in all that he has 
published has shown such remarkable openness and_ straight- 
forward sincerity, and whose situation must be sufficiently em- 
barrassing at present without the addition of a fresh attack 
from a new quarter. But it is himself who has sought the en- 
counter, and made it impossible to be silent without the greatest 
danger of misconstruction.* 


‘“* These arguments,’’ he says in the preface to his last volume (p. x.), 
“ though it is not for me to say they are unanswerable, have certainly 
been hitherto, as far as | know, wholly unanswered, even by those who 
continue to advocate opposite conclusions.” 


And, 


“* They go to prove that the system contended against is radically 
wrong throughout—supported by none but utterly fallacious reasoning — 
and leading to the most pernicious consequences.” ‘* Should it be asked 
why they do not either abandon those conclusions, or else attempt a re- 
futation of the reasons urged against them, that is evidently a question 
not for me, but for them, to answer. Else an answer is not unlikely 
to occur to some minds, in the words of the homely proverb, ‘ He that’s 
convinced against his will, is of his own opinion still.” 

Nor will it be possible to adopt his suggestion of noticing in 
general terms the opinions or arguments opposed to our own, 
without reference to any “ particular book or author ;” for this, as 
we shall presently show, has already been done in the case of the 
positions alluded to by the archbishop; and we have therefore 
no hope of drawing his attention to such answers, except by no- 
ticing specifically his present work. This being the case, we shall 
take leave to consider him simply as Dr. Whately, the author of 
a considerable series of publications, making abstraction, as he 
would say, of his position in the Anglo-Irish Church; nor shall 
we scruple to point out, as occasions may arise, any indication 
his works may present of his character and tone of mind. This 
latter is indeed an absolutely essential part of the consideration of 
any volume on theological subjects ; the mass of men are far less 
acted on by abstract and explicit reasoning, than by sympathies 
and antipathies. And this, which is natural, is also right: the 
argument which was always intended to weigh principally with 


* It may be as well to mention that this article was written immediately on the ap- 
pearance of his work, in time for our last number. 
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ordinary men, for or against any particular assemblage of doc- 
trines, is the moral character from which they result, in which 
they issue, or to which they commend themselves, But we shall 
have to treat this important subject rather more at length in the 
course of the article. 

The first of the two volumes which we have named at the head 
of these remarks consists of a series of essays directed alternately 
against the Oxford writers, and those commonly called the 
“ evangelicals.” He has thought it best, to use his own most 
happy illustration, “ to lay down both Scylla and Charybdis in 
the same chart.” Except upon one subject, we shall chiefly 
advert to these essays as they throw light on his last publica- 
tion, “ The Kingdom of Christ delineated.” ‘This publication 
consists of “ ‘Two Essays on our Lord’s own Account of His 
Person, and of the Nature of His Kingdom, and on the Constitu- 
tion, Powers, and Ministry of a Christian Church as appointed 
by Himself ;” thus promising, as our readers will observe, a dis- 
cussion on subjects of no ordinary interest and importance at all 
times, and deriving a special significancy from the controversies 
of the present day. 

Of these Essays, the first invites our attention to the fact, that 
our Lord “ underwent,” at the close of his ministry, 


“two trials, before two distinct tribunals, and on charges totally 
different. ...... He was tried first before the Sanhedrim for blasphemy, 
and pronounced guilty.—Before the Roman governor. .. . for rebellion, 
in setting up pretensions subversive of the existing government, and was 
pronounced not guilty.” —p. 4. 


From His demeanour on the former of these trials, the author 
derives proof of His divine nature ; on the latter, of the total dis- 
tinctness of civil and ecclesiastical functions. On the first of 
these subjects we have at present no remarks to offer; but, as 
regards the second, although his arguments are addressed chiefly 
against Dr, Arnold, rather than those persons for whom we feel 
more especially interested,—and though Dr. Arnold is perfectly 
able to defend himself, nor, were it otherwise, would be likely to 
choose us as his advocates—still the matter is one of such interest 
that we are unwilling to pass it over altogether unnoticed, the 
more so as in both his volumes he sounds the same strain of 
triumph in regard to his own reasonings on the matter, which we 
before noticed on a different subject. 


“ Whether these arguments are unanswerable is a question of opinion, 
and one on which it would of course be especially unbecoming in me to 
decide ; but that they have been hitherto unanswered . . . . is a matter of 
Jact.”— Essays, p. 220. 

These have been maintained by arguments which have 
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been as long before the public as the others above alluded to, and have 
remained equally unanswered.”—Kingdom of Christ, Pref. p. xii. 


We have to regret, however, in Dr. Whately’s statement of his 
opinion on the duties of the Christian magistrate, a great deficiency 
in his usual clearness and perspicuity of expression, Stull there can 
be no doubt upon the whole that his proposition is this, that the 
Christian magistrate, as such, has nothing to do with religion or 
Christianity as such ; that the temporal well-being of the state is 
the only legitimate object for his pursuit in his capacity of magis- 
trate. Yet it will surprise any one who reads these volumes to 
observe how constantly he has shrunk from openly expressing 
this view. He speaks strongly and directly against the employ- 
ment of coercion in matters of faith, and against a monopoly of 
civil rights, on behalf of the professors of the truth : but it is wit 
great difficulty that he brings himself, and that very rarely, to ex- 
press the broad principle for which he contends. The following 


extracts will however make it sufficiently certain that we have 
stated it accurately. 


“It sounds indeed very plausible to speak of political society being 
ordained for higher purposes than the temporal welfare of mankind and 
the security of their persons and property ; the purposes (as they have been 
contemptuously styled) of mere police and traffic: but after all,” &c.— 
Essays, p. 214. 

“The apostle would have explained to such inquirers..... that 
their office as governors and judges was to take cognizance of men’s overt 
acts and to punish and restrain crimes against the civil community.”— 
Kingdom of Christ, p. 43. 

And, in a former work of his, he protests most forcibly against 
the position, that “ the sovereign 1s bound by the duty which 
he owes to God so to govern his people as to enable them best to 
obey the will of the great common Sovereign of all,” and to 
* secure for his subjects the best aids of religion.”* And, as an 
illustration of the practical working of his principle, we may 
instance a writer in the London Review, who states broadly Dr. 
Whately’s position, and defends endowment on the ground that 
“it gives full scope to the monitory and ethical parts of religion,” 
and so confers a signal ¢emporal benefit on the State. 


“* We do not,” he continues, * mean toimply an opinion on the merit 
of these forms of Christianity, considered... . with reference to a future 
life; we merely mean to assert, that those churches which insist more 
on the ethical and practical doctrines’ of their religion, are more benefi- 
cial in this life. So far therefore as the state interferes in matters of 
religion, it ought to endeavour to encourage those systems which tend 
the most to the good of mankind in this state of existence.'1 


® Essays on Romanism (third series, chap. 5, sec. 3, note.) 
+ London Review, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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Even though, that is, they should be ruinous, to the souds of those 
committed to its charge. We cannot wonder, certainly, that Dr. 
Whately was rather unwilling to commit himself very explicitly 
to such an opinion as this; nor, but for his inveterate unreality, 
his habitual substitution of words and arguments on moral sub- 
jects for ideas, do we believe that his own conscientiousness would 
hans allowed him to do so. ‘That whenever the real and perma- 
nent welfare of the people clashes with worldly expediency, it is 
the actual duty of their governors to sacrifice the former to the 
latter ; that were a measure brought before the legislature which 
should give some trifling increase to the physical well-being of the 
nation,* at the expense (suppose) of placing thousands in a situa- 
tion most perilous to the preservation of their Christian faith, that 
in such a case it would be a positive sin in a Christian who should 
be a member of the legislature, not to support that measure ; 
these surely are positions which may well astonish a man when 
fairly brought before his mind; which would appear at first sight 
to present a barrier against Christians taking part in civil concerns, 
as impassable as under the worst heathen emperors; and which 
are so overwhelmingly revolting to the natural feelings and con- 
science of a religious mind, that nothing but the most explicit and 
undeniable evidence could induce us to receive them as being 
really the will of God. 

And on what does Dr. Whately ground this extraordinary doc- 
trine? Mainly, nay almost exclusively, on his own interpretation 
of one single passage of Scripture; an interpretation which he 
supports on no authority whatever, and which he acknowledges to 
be opposed by ‘a large proportion of professed followers of 
Christ in various ages and of various persuasions.” What then is 
this passage? Is it either of those in the New ‘Testament which 
expressly treat of the duties of the civil magistrate? (Rom. xii, 
1—6; 1 Pet. ii. 13—15.) He has barely alluded to them; and yet 
it is not too much to say, that till he has met them, it is impossible 
that his theory can stand; for no one can fairly look them in the 
face without seeing how very repugnant is their natural bearing to 
that preventive theory of punishment which is the necessary basis 
of Dr. Whately’s reasoning. The very word in St. Peter, “ tig 
ixdixyow xaxoroimy,” is the same used in the sentence(Rom. xii. 
19; Heb. x. 30) “ vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” If we are to go by the obvious bearing of these declara- 

* We say physical well-being, not ouly because the author invariably confines the 
province of the civil rulers to this, but also because if such constituents of temporal 
welfare as moral elevation and the like be admitted into the consideration, the question 
will altogether cease to be practical ; for every magistrate will consider his own religion 


to be in this sense most conducive to the temporal well-being of the people, 
t Essays, p- 154. 
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tions, we must consider the apostles to regard the civil magis- 
trate as appointed to punish vice, not as oe but as wicked ; 
nor is there, we believe, any portion of Holy Writ which leans 
in the opposite direction. But if there be so, of course the 
Christian magistrate will punish it as being, and so far as it is, con- 
trary to the law of Christ; for no one will maintain that his in- 
flictions are to be proportioned indeed to the demerits of criminals, 
but that their demerits are to be measured not by a Christian but 
a heathen estimate. We are not speaking of this consideration 
as decisive ; we do not speak of the apparent meaning of isolated 
texts as final authority on matters of doctrine; but Dr. Whatel 
does ; and it is therefore the more instructive to find him ground. 
ing an opinion with regard to the duties of the civi/ magistrate 
on a text speaking only of Christ’s kingdom, which he himself 
confesses to signify the Church,* and leaving wholly unexplained 
the exactly opposite tendency of both the passages which do refer 
to the State. | 

The sentence on which the author lays stress is our Blessed 
Lord's declaration to Pilate, that His kingdom is not of this world, 
It will be to our purpose then, next, to consider in what sense the 
Church is a kingdom and yet not a kingdom of this world, for 
both these statements are implied. And we enter the more rea- 
dily, somewhat in detail, into this discussion, as it will lead us ina 
direction parallel to part of the second essay in the present volume, 
and will show incidentally how far we go along with the author’s 
general views in that essay, and where we part company from him, 
The notion of a kingdom implies in its very essence the existence 
within of governors and governed, with determined relations, with 
a fixed constitution and laws, with sanctions and punishments ;+ 
the exhibition to those wethout of an united body acting externally 
in a specific and corporate character. It goes to make up our 
fuller notion of a kingdom, moreover, that it should have a visible 
centre of unity, the fullest sympathy and intercommunication of 
the respective members, and united zeal against their common 
antagonist; that it have observances, forms, what we may call 
etiquettes, nay, even a language of its own, by help of which its 
subjects have the bonds of union more closely drawn, and more 
fully realize their separation from those without. Yet the Church 
may well be all this, and still may bear most striking and signi- 

© « This Society or Church was that kingdom of heaven of which the keys were 
committed to them,”’—Aingdom of Christ, p-71. Yet he says that “ to assign a 
Christian mogistrate a degree of political power which they denied to a heathen,” 
would be make CAérist’s kingdom emphatically a kingdom of this world.” —Essays, 


p. 215. And a similar phrase not —e occurs in that volume, though, as he 


himself says, the Christian magistrate, as such, has no office in Clirist’s kingdom. 
t Sce Kingdom of Christ, pp.55, 56. 
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ficant characteristics distinguishing her off from kingdoms of this 
world. It were endless to mention all these, but let us allude to 
a few of the most prominent. 

1, She governs her subjects not by the sword and the pri- 
son, but by spiritual weapons. The highest penalty she can 
inflict, the sanction by fear of which she enforces all lower 
penalties,* is exclusion from those especial blessings which are 
stored up for her children.+ ‘This awful privilege is entrusted to 
her to use duly, or to neglect, as her rulers for the time being will 
have to answer at the great day. But it follows from this at 
once, that she claims no power but over the wil/s of men; she 
can lay on them no external restraint; she governs them by 
their fears and their affections. ‘Take away belief in her divine 
commission, and you take away the very foundation of her power, 
—the meanest earthly potentate exceeds her in strength and influ- 
ence ; give lively faith in unseen blessings, and confidence in her 
power of dispensing them, and the greatest monarch who ever sat 
on an earthly throne trembles before her, even though he perse- 
cute and oppress her. ‘The claim of invisible power—this is her 
one weapon ; but, be she only true to herself, can she have one 
more irresistible ? | 

2. This world’s kingdoms resist attack or extend their empire 
by mighty armies and ingenious diplomacy, by victories in the 
field and in the cabinet. She is forbidden to resist insult and 
oppression with arms of this world; in her palmiest state irre- 
ligious princes need fear no active resistance, it is the silent and 
passive disapproval of their subjects and the reproaches of their 
own conscience which humbles them before her, She “ renders 
unto Casar the things that are Cwsar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Her weapons are the prayers, fastings, inter- 
cessions, and quiet uncomplaining obedience and self-denial of 
her humble and (to the world) unknown subjects; the visible 
sanctity, purity, and self-devotion, the patient submission to in- 
sult, ignominy, torments, and death, of those called to a more 
conspicuous service in her defence, When and in proportion as 
these slacken, the limits of her empire diminish, her rule over her 
own subjects is feeble and uncertain ; and as they grow in extent 
and in intensity, her dominion is again enlarged, ‘The former 
have a wonderful and mysterious power with God to soften and 


* See Kingdom of Christ, p. 58. 

t The author speaks (p. 65) as though excommunication involved the “ shutting out 
from divine mercy.” Had he read Mr. Froude’s Essay on Rationalism, he would 
have found the reverse clearly stated. Does he consider that virtuous heathens will 
be eternally miserable ; or, on the other hand, that they will have the same fulness of 
blessings which is stored up for Christians? If then in their case he acknowledges a 
medium between these two extremes, why may he not extend the same principle, and 
believe it possible for persons to maintain that schismatics and excommunicated persons 
sustain a very severe loss, and yet that loss far short of eternal condemnation ? 
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prepare the hearts of schismatics or heathens ; the latter win their 
affections and melt away their resistance till they recognize her 
claims on their allegiance and bow down humbly at her feet, 
The private Christian praying in his closet, the zealous missionar 
devoting himself to the spread of Gospel truth, not only are 
“ working out their own salvation,” and obeying the call of God; 
they may be incited to their holy labours by the very same feel- 
ings, increased in purity and intensity, which animate the most 
patriotic and disinterested soldiers in the field of battle. They 
are using those very weapons which God has appointed, in sup- 
port of that very cause which can alone enlist on its behalf all the 
sympathies and aspirations of the highest and holiest on earth. 

8. Thus then the Kingdom of Christ is distinguished from 
kingdoms of the world by the nature of those weapons which are 
its defence at home and abroad. What has been said leads to 
another distinction—the character of mind which tends to its 
support. How few, if any, among the nations of the earth, can 
protect themselves from external aggression and preserve internal 
peace and security, except by expedients admitting of no moral 
justification, and which even those who employ them are unwilling 
steadily to contemplate. But how 1s the empire of these nations 
extended? By means from which humanity recoils—by carnage, 
devastation, and every conceivable accumulation of. miseries, 
moral and physical. But the Church has her very strength 
towards governing her subjects, her very power towards van- 
quishing the world, in the display of loving-kindness, mercy, and 
unearthly holiness. ‘* Hw tibi erunt artes”—these are her rules 
of statesmanship, these her maxims of warfare. 

4. Here, too, we may mention the encouragements which she 
holds out to those who may be inclined to seek a prominent and 
distinguished place in her service. Rank and station are sought 
by citizens of this world’s kingdoms from love of money, of ease, 
of power; foreign conquests are projected from motives of am- 
bition, pride, selfishness. Aer missionaries are called to the 
renouncement of all earthly goods ; Aer governors hold their in- 
fluence on the mind of those committed to them almost by the 
very tenure of visible strictness and self-denial. ‘To a philosophic 
eye,” says the infidel Gibbon, “ the vices of the clergy are far less 
dangerous than their virtues.” Each step of advance in the king- 
dom of Christ ts a call to fresh renouncement, not accession, of 
worldly indulgence. ‘The Church's wealth, if she is to retain her 
power, must go to the relief of her poor, the adornment of God's 
house, the honouring of His sanctuary and His services, not to 
the luxury of her rulers and great men; they are but the “ ser- 
vants of the faithful for Jesus's sake.” “ The kings of the Gen- 


tiles exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority 
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upon them are called benefactors; but ye shall not be so; but 
he that is greatest among you let him be as the younger, and he 
that is chief as he that doth serve.”* ‘“ I think that God hath 
set forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed unto death. ... 
we are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of 
all things unto this day.”+ 

It is not necessary to proceed in this enumeration; surely 
enough has been said to show that we have no wish to explain 
away or shut our eyes to the full force of that saying of our 
Lord's to which Dr. Whately appeals. For the proof that in the 
main the above is the Scriptural idea of the Church, we must 
refer to Mr. Froude’s Essay on Rationalism : that it is the view 
taken by antiquity, few will probably doubt. We are not of 
course professing that at any given period this will be found to 
exhibit a true picture of the Church; we are not determining the 
question how far her rulers are even justified at times in a greater 
or less departure from it, in accommodation to human perversity. 
We only maintain that so far as she approaches such a model as 
we have sketched, her power and influence are at the highest, and 
she is most pursuing God’s purposes in God’s way ; that so far 
as she declines from it, it is either a proof of present or a sure 
presage of future weakness; and sin lies at the door of her 
rulers, or of those others to whose waywardness her rulers have 
given way. 

Without professing in any way to go to the bottom of so thorny 
a question as that of persecution (a question, the blindness to 
whose difficulties is one of the strongest proofs of the shallow- 
ness and laxity of the present day), one or two inferences, as to 
the duty of the civil magistrate, will at once result from what has 
been said. In the first place, the imposition of such penalties 
and disqualifications on heresy or schism, as in practice will lead 
at all extensively to insincere adhesion to the Church, is so great 
and paramount an evil, that it is hardly possible to conceive cir- 
cumstances which could justify the magistrate in adopting that 
course. It is not only the sin in God’s sight as regards individuals 
of hypocritical profession; such a proceeding fills the apparent 
ranks of the Church with those who are really not her net pon at 
all, (for it is not undesirable but impossible, as we have said, to be 
a subject of Christ’s kingdom, except from believing in its autho- 
rity); it confuses in the minds of all her members secular with 
spiritual sanctions; it thus undermines and gradually saps the 
very foundation of her power, and leaves her exposed without de- 
fence to the tyranny and oppression of her great rival the state. 

In the second place, the union of supreme temporal and spi- 
ritual power in the same hands, appears altogether contrary to 

® Luke, xxii, 25, 26. t 1 Cor. iv. 9, 13. 
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the spirit of the Gospel. The feeling of the Church with regard 
to temporal power and possessions must ever be “ Laudo ma- 
nentem ; si celeres quatit pennas,” &c.; but this cannot be the case, 
and some of the very principal securities for her purity will be 
abandoned, if no power exist which may legitimately take them 
from her, and thus be as it were au index of her having lost her 
hold on the affections of the people. A spiritual kingdom des- 
tined for Catholicity in place and time, ceases to have protection 
against certain corruption and helplessness, so soon as she loses 
the power of readily contracting as well as expanding her grasp, 
without that disorganization of society which follows a civil 
revolution. At the same time, we have no wish to express 
any opinion that this principle is violated by the circumstance 
of an ecclesiastic possessing a principality so totally without 
influence on European politics, and so obviously held by the 
good pleasure of the surrounding nations, as the Papal territory ; 
which may perhaps be considered as bearing much the same 
relation to Christendom in general, that church property in each 
particular nation does to the whole body of the state, When 
indeed M. de Maistre says, “ that as princes, Popes have the same 
rights with other princes,” and illustrates his meaning by defending 
Julius Il. in inflicting a cruel vengeance on the Venetians, for 
having taken from him one of his cities, we cannot concur 
with him in thinking such proceedings otherwise than in the 
highest degree unbecoming a Christian bishop. But he tells us 
also that, ‘ from the moment when other princes, by a tacit agree- 
ment, appear to have determined with each other to recognize 
the neutrality of the Popes, we no longer find the latter mixed 
up with political intrigues, or warlike operations :” * and it is 
quite clear, that in the height of the Church’s power, the great 
pontifis of the middle ages derived no part of their strength from 
the secular arm. 

These consequences then, to mention no others, flow from the 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, as bearing upon the duties of the 
magistrate. But how does Dr. Whately’s consequence follow ? 
What is there in our Lord’s words which prevents that from being 
the duty of the state towards the Church, which both reason and 
conscience would otherwise dictate ; the duty of imitating those 
blessed women who followed our Lord from Galilee, and of mi- 
nistering of its substance to His mystical, as they to His natural, 
body. How docivil rulers interfere with the Church’s functions, 
or do other than promote them, by building costly churches to 
God's honour—endowing His priesthood at home—supporting 
His missionaries abroad—in fine, by giving her every temporal 
help towards fulfilling her inalienable functions of educating the 


® Da Pape, vol. i. pp. 261, 256. 
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young—of edifying the adult—of reconciling those at variance— 
of reclaiming sinners—of consoling the afflicted—of cherishing 
and supporting the poor. Certainly the Church ought not to be 
solicitous for such support, except for the sake of those who offer 
it. ‘* Her foundations are upon the holy bills,” and she descends 
from the lofty position in which God has placed her, so far as she 
trusts to an arm of flesh; but how does that dispense with the 
state’s duty to give such support? ‘The author’s solitary argument 
he has thus expressed : “ It 1s plain that Pilate must have believed 
[from this saying of our Lord], that... the declarations of Jesus... 
amounted to a total disavowal of all interference with the secular 

overnment by Himself, or His followers as such,’* rather by 
Himself or His Church. We fully grant this; but how does it 
tend to the author’s purpose? How can that Church be said to 
interfere with the secular government of Cxsar, which departs 
from her own principles if she aim at temporal support as an 
object; which forbids active resistance to Cesar, be he heathen 
or be he Christian, whether he support or whether he persecute 
her; because she also teaches, that ¢f he be Christian, he ought to 
— her and not to persecute ? 

f it be objected that we still have not solved the difficulties 
which surround the subject, that we have not even approximated 
to drawing the line where legitimate support ends, and condem- 
nable persecution begins, we at once plead a justification. We 
are not occupied in establishing a theory of our own, but showing 
the utter baselessness of that which another has attempted to esta- 
blish; and so far as we have advanced any thing positive, it has 
been ex abundanti. We do not proféss to see to the bottom of 
the question of persecution, nor does any author with whom we 
are acquainted satisfy us upon it; but itis at least a step towards 
the discovery of truth, should we have succeeded in exposing and 
dislodging vaunting and pernicious error.+ 


* Kingdom of Christ, p. 28. 

t Dr. Arnold, in his late inaugural lecture, replies with very great conclusiveness to 
an argument for Dr. Whately’s opinion, which lately appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review. His answer amounts to this: in every community not ina state of barbarism, 
there is of necessity one supreme temporal power, which is therefore from its ver 
nature wholly distinct from any voluntary society whatever, It is grossly paralogist 
therefore to argue, because we may lawfully unite in subordinate associations for 
merely rcneueal objects, that therefore the supreme temporal power, which has 
absolute dominion, as far as it pleases to exert it, over all these associations, is justified 
in a similar disregard for religion as its paramount principle, We should wish also to 
suggest to the writer of that article that to confine the primary office of the state to 
temporals, does not, as he seems to think, solve the difficulty about persecution. Is 
the principle then of seditious so much better understood than that of blasphemous 
libel? or is it really easy to determine within what limite s ulations may be put 
before the world which go to weaken the rights of property or duties of civil obedience, 
which advocate, even in the abstract, community of goods and equality of ranks? 
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But it is the second Essay in this volume which more imme- 
diately interests us; and on perusing it, there is one fact which 
will at once strike many readers with surprise, the frequent im- 
putations of dishonesty and bad faith which the author makes 
with regard to the Oxford writers. Members of the Roman 
Church must naturally derive a strong confirmation of their belief 
in that Church’s claims, from the inexplicable manner in which 
parties of every variety of opinion unite in impassioned and 
almost frantic attacks on her authority; where perhaps hardly one 
positive doctrine can be found in common, they still seem to 
feel it a bond of sympathy with each other, that they can unite in 
giving the hardest conceivable names to that pontiff, whom, to 
say the least, all antiquity with one voice pronounced the first 
bishop of Christendom. With our present sentiments, we hope 
we may derive something of a similar consolation from the un- 
usually harsh imputations so freely lavished on the teachers whom 
we admire by persons otherwise mild and gentle, who frequently 
differ from each other far more than either from ¢hem, but who 
for the time merge their mutual differences and misunderstand- 
ings in a joint attack on what they appear to consider a common 
enemy. It is not necessary here to particularize instances: the 
present author is a case very much in point. Whatever we may 
think in other respects of his earlier writings, there was one 
great charm about them, his apparent anxiety to do justice to 
all the different parties of the religious world, to recognize and 
praise what was good in each, and deprecate uncharitable mis- 
construction on all sides; he has been kind and forbearing to 
every form of error, impatient only of the druth. In this essay he 
quotes a sentence from Dr. Pusey’s letter to Dr. Jelf, and pro- 
ceeds to comment upon “ such assertions coming from men of 
acknowledged learning; in reality far too learned not to be them- 
selves well aware,” in tact, that these assertions are false.—(p. 142.) 
Considering what all must know concerning Dr. Pusey’s cha- 
racter, we may safely leave such language to the judgment of 
the ordinary reader. Again, he speaks of persons “ who have 
thought, or professed to think,” &c. (p. 111), of persons who take 
a certain line, “ whether on their own sincere conviction, or as be- 
lieving that such arguments are the best calculated,” &c. (p. 113), 
and says, that concerning those who ‘ hold the disciplina arcani, 
it would be rash to pronounce whether any particular tenet taught 
by them, is one which they inwardly believe, or is one of the exoteric 
instructions deemed expedient for the multitude.”—(p. 125). In 
his previous volume he pronounces that these writers ‘ need not 
be surprised, should it be doubted, whether their professions 
are any thing more than a mere pretence” (Essays, p. 184); and 
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mentions (p. 111) that a doubt has more than once crossed his 
own mind ‘* whether they are not in fact concealed infidels, 
indulging iu an ironical sneer.” While the practical religious works 
of these authors remain accessible, there is no fear that such 
accusations will have any weight with those really in search of 
truth, except to damage the authority of the writer who dares to 
make them. 

One subject on which he apparently _ dishonesty is, 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘There is some little 
obscurity in his statements here ; it is not very easy at all times to 
discover whether he considers those whom he blames to claim the 
Articles as teaching Catholicism, or merely as not necessarily con- 
demning it. On the whole, however, the latter appeers his view, 
He says: “ If it be meant that such are the tenets of our Church, 
as set forth in... the Articles, nothing can be more... opposite 
to the truth” (p. 153). “ Neither the reformers of our Church, 
nor any other human being, could frame any expressions such as 
not to admit of being erp/ained away .... by an ingenious per- 
son who should resolutely set himself to the task” (p. 152); and 
alluding apparently to the same parties, he says: “ If any one is 
deliberately convinced that their (the reformers’) fundamental 
opinions are erroneous, he deserves credit at least for honest con- 
sistency in leaving its communion” (p. 227). Now a writer, who 
is so sensitive as to the neglect of his own arguments, should 
have been doubly careful to weigh well the arguments of others, 
He should have been aware that, net to speak of other publica- 
tions, supporting more or less by abstract reasonings the view 
lately taken of our Articles in a well-known Tract, Mr. Oakeley’s 
pamphlet appeals to the most unanswerable standard—facts, 
He professes to prove that in drawing up our Articles the re- 
formers expressly intended to include the “ representatives of the 
ancient faith, provided only they were content to remain as Eng- 
lish, not as Roman Catholics; to give up their adhesion to the 
Pope so far as it was inconsistent with the claims of the National 
Head, retaining the while their belief in other points of the com- 
mon Catholic faith.”* We are not of course now assuming that 
his view is the true one; but it is directly in Dr, Whately’s way, 
and he was bound to give it a fair consideration aud a full an- 
swer, before he indulged in the censures in which he has allowed 
himself, If it can be maintained, it will be to no purpose that Dr, 
Whately will have laboured to prove the identity of the English 
High Church with the Roman view of tradition (a point on which 


* “The Subject of Tract XC, Considered, &c., by Rev. F, Oakeley, M.A.” 
pp. 26, 27, 
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of course some Catholic-minded persons will be far more sensitive 
than others, and on which we do not feel ourselves bound to express 
an opinion); for granting its identity for argument’s sake, it will still 
remain within those limits, which the reformers themselves traced 
around the doctrines they were willing to admit. But what would 
the same reformers have said to some of Dr. Whately’s opinions ; 
and how does he reconcile some of éhem with subscription to our 
formularies? For instance, he says (p. 12), speaking of the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s Divinity, that such terms as “‘ consubstan- 
tiality,” ‘* personality,” &c., are “ oftener debated about with 
eagerness than clearly understood.” In his Logic, he speaks of 
many among the reputed orthodox, as committing the same 
“ grand mistake” with the heretics, and “ wanting something 
more full and philosophical,” than “ the brief and indistinct de- 
clarations of Scripture :” he quotes also with warm approbation a 
passage in which the writer speaks of the “ orthodox” as ‘* dog- 
matising about the Divine nature, with a profusion of words, 
which either had no meaning, or were gross mistakes or tnapplt- 
cable metaphors.”* Yet the Athanasian Creed, if any thing, was 
written precisely under the influence of this spirit; and the Ar- 
ticles declare, ‘‘ that it ought thoroughly to be received and be- 
lieved.” Again, he has written an Essay,+ which denies the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. ‘This, in the eyes of 
a Catholic Christian, 1s of course simply Aeresy, though that is 
not to the present point; what ?¢s to the point is that to a person 
holding this view the baptismal service will present considerable 
difficulties, since it prays that “ this child may receive remission 
of his sins by spiritual regeneration.” For Dr. Whately’s method 
of solving this difficulty, we must refer to the Article in the ap- 
pendix to lis Logic, on the word “ sin:” which we profess our- 
selves unable to understand. So again, he considers the “ bread 
and wine,” in Holy Communion, to be “ not merely a sign, but a 
sign of a sign;” and distinctly denies that our Lord’s Body and 
Blood are, what the Catechism (which receives our assent as part 
of the Prayer Book) distinctly declares them to be, “ veri/y and 
indeed received by the faithful in that supper.”"{ We may allude 


© Logic, Appendix, Article Person.” 

t Essay 6th, second series. 

¢ Note B to Essays, second series. Dr. Whately considers it dishonest to adopt any 
other interpreter of the meaning of formularies than the opinions of their framers. 
We commend therefore to his attention the following sentiment of Bishop Overall, the 
framer of the latter part of our Catechism, which ieludes our Charch’s teaching on 
the Eacharist. “ L cannot see where any real difference is betwixt us (the Churches 
of England and Rome) about this Real Presence, if we could give over the study of 
contradiction and understand one another aright.” Quoted in a pamphlet, called “ The 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church in England on the Holy Eucharist,” &c. p. 21. 
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again to the ordination service, for which he expressly disclaims a 
sacramental character (Kingdom of Christ, p. 116); and in which, 
nevertheless, the bishop is exhorted to ‘* stir up the grace of God 
which is given thee by this imposition of our hands.” Let it be 
observed, that we are not deciding whether there may not be 
ingenious methods of reconciling on these and other subjects Dr, 
Whately’s opinions with our Church’s formularies, nor even 
whether greater violence is done to the primd facie sense of the 
words in the attempt to make the Prayer Book Protestant, than 
that which he ascribes to the task of making the Articles Catholic ; 
our argument does not require us to enter upon this question, 
But we say that it is neither becoming nor prudent for a person 
in this writer’s position to begin “ throwing stones” on the subject 
of conformity with our Church’s decisions. : 

But Dr. Whately, according to the usual practice of those 
commonly called latitudinarian writers, is far indeed from allowing 
others in ¢hetr direction the licence he claims in his own. ‘ A 
sincere and thoroughly consistent member of the Anglican 
Church,” he says (p. 229), “ ought to feel a full conviction that 
the reforms they (Cranmer and the rest) introduced, were no more 
than were loudly called for by a regard for Gospel truth.” It is 
not enough, it seems, to believe what the English Church teaches ; 
we are bound to disapprove whatever she omits, We hear a 
great deal of the tyranny of Rome; but was ever such a sentiment 
dreamt of there as this of Dr. Whately’s? ‘Those points on which 
a Church is silent, e. g. (in our Church), prayers for the dead, 
and some other practices and doctrines, are usually by plain men 
considered open questions. But with Dr. Whately, to leave a 
question open is to rule it on une side; to admit those who con- 
demn such devotions,* is to exclude those who hold to them; and 
he wishes to introduce a new and unheard of test into our Church, 
viz. admiration of certain changes in her constitution, which took 
place three centuries since. He may indeed consider the reformers 
as her founders, but they themselves laid no claim to such a title ; 
and it is truly surprising that so acute a writer should in fact have 
fallen into so complete a petitio principii. For no one, holding 
the doctrine of apostolical succession, can for one moment allow 
that, apart from the actual formularies of our Church, their indi- 
vidual or their joint opinions can be any more admitted as autho- 
ritatively fixing the character of the Church of England, than 
those of the prelates in any other period, who have been links in 
the chain, and have transmitted that which they received. Nay 
surely if we are to go by names in past times, St. Gregory and 


* Which of course could not be done, without omitting them in our offices. 
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St. Augustin, her founders, have far more claim to impress upon 
her the stamp of their theology, than Cranmer and Ridley, who 
nee only to be her reformers. 

ut Dr. Whately’s view goes even beyond this; for if we con- 
sider the arduousness, and again, the novelty of their position, the 
pressing difficulties on all sides, and the necessity for immediate 
and decisive action, we must see that no men, less than infallible 
in matters of conduct, could possibly have steered so faultless a 
course as Dr. Whately considers every member of the English 
Church bound to ascribe to them; and infallibility in matters of 
conduct was not granted to the Apostles themselves. Such lan- 
guage and such sentiments with regard to the sixteenth century, are 
found in persons who are foremost in protesting against undue 
veneration of the third and fourth; such reverence paid to tradi- 
tions, professing only a human origin, by those who will not even 
examine the evidence for that which claims to be Divine! In 
mere protest then against so heavy and so monstrous a yoke, in 
mere vindication of the right of private judgment, where our 
Church has not confined it, let us boldly claim the right possessed 
by a person subscribing our formularies of holding, if he will, the 
changes in the sixteenth century to have in no one instance 
removed a corruption, without supplying its place by a worse. 
We are not expressing any opinion of our own that such is the 
case ; but what inconsistency is there, or impropriety, in a person 
who shall profess, for instance, that the celibacy of the clergy is 
no part of God’s law (Art. xxxii.), yet that our Church’s then 
rulers acted unwisely in discontinuing it; or that the doctrine 
represented by our homilies as then prevalent ‘“ concerning pur- 
gatory, pardons,” &Xc., was a fond thing, vainly invented, and yet 
that the doctrine which has succeeded it in the mind of our people 
is as far more dangerous and anti-Christian as unbelief is worse 
than superstition; or that the usual mode in which the Real 
Presence was then explained, “ gave occasion to many supersti- 
tions,” but that the method which has since prevailed has been 

the cause of shocking profaneness ? 

It is not only on the subject of the Thirty-nine Articles, that Dr. 
Whately has fallen under his own censure, in not ac uainting 
himself with the statements of those whom he attacks. There are 
some other misapprehensions i in this essay, and those not of slight 
importance. For instance,— 

“* They assume that whatever... .* practices, whatever institutions, 
whatever regulations respecting Church government, we can conclude 


* Here in the original the word “ doctrines” is introduced ; but it must have found 
its way there by some oversight. 
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either with certainty or with any degree of probability to have been either 
introduced by the Apostles, or to have prevailed in their time, or in the 
time of their immediate successors, are to be considered as absolutely 
binding on all Christians for ever, as a model from which no Church is 
at liberty to depart.” —p. 112. 


On first meeting with this passage, we referred to the earlier 
“ Tracts for the Times,” not without some expectation of finding 
this remark verified. It is neither unnatural nor blameable that 
persons occupied in reviving dormant principles, and whose data 
therefore are derived from books and formule rather than from 
living and breathing facts, should at first fall into more than a 
little of what is really formalism and pedantry; that they should 
make great mistakes in their attempts at distinguishing the essential 
from the accidental, and accordingly fail in adapting the prin- 
ciples which are eternal, to circumstances which are for ever 
shifting and variable : nor, indeed, do we at all deny that mistakes 
of the sort have been made. Dr. Whately, indeed, would not 
himself consider a Church as warranted in omitting, e. g. the use 
of water in baptism, or bread in the communion, and this on the 
simple principle that what Divine authority has always en- 
joined as essential, however little its inherent virtue, must remain 
inviolable. The question again, whether evidence of divinely au- 
thorized injunction may or may not be obtained elsewhere than in 
the New ‘Testament, this is a subject which we shall hereafter 
have to discuss, but which does not affect our present controversy. 
Now as early as in the seventh in order of the “Tracts for the 
Times,” he will find his own view clearly enough stated. 


‘* We may conceive,” says the writer, “ their (the bishops’) keeping 
their powers altogether to themselves, and in the same proportion would 
the Church polity cease to be Episcopalian. We may conceive the order 
of apostolic vicars (so to call it) increased, till one of them was placed 
in every village, and took the office of parish priest. J do not say such a 
measure would be justifiable or pious—doubtless it would be a departure 
from the rule of antiquity ; but it is conceivable, and it is useful to con- 
ceive it, in order to form a clear notion of the essence of the Church 
system. We need not deny to the Church the abstract right (however 


we may question the propriety) of the Church altering its own consti- 
tution.” 


_ And if the abstract right to make so sweeping a revolution 
in her polity, as the total suppression of the presbyteral order, 
be admitted, much more would the propriety be maintained of 
adjusting her position from time to time so as to meet the 
respective circumstances of successive periods of her existence. 
The wisdom of course of any particular change is not a ques- 
tion for private individuals practically to consider; her rulers, 
NO, LXII.—APR. 1842. T 
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on their own responsibility, must decide it; and if nothing essen- 
tial is overthrown, the duty of others is but to obey. Indeed 
Dr. Whately must think these writers very deficient in that 
learning and intelligence,” which he so readily allows them, by 
making this charge ; for it will be difficult to imagine, should 
they resolve to act upon the principle he imputes to them, to 
what existing Christian Church they can possibly ally themselves ; 
they must remain, if the expression may be allowed, honorary 
members of the Church of the Fathers. As to the Roman 
Church, it is one of the most frequent accusations brought against 
her, that she has changed so extensively both her external forms, 
aud what may be called her internal maxims of policy; and the 
truth of the accusation is so obvious, as to strike the most casual 
observer. Nor has the English Church changed less in either of 
these respects; as any one may readily discover, who compares 
both the prayers and the ceremonial of the early liturgies 
with the office as celebrated im our churches at the present day, 
or who, on the other hand, calls to mind that the existing relations 
between Church and State among us are wholly unexampled in 
the history of Christendom. We are of course not discussing the 
propriety of these changes m either Church one way or the 
other; we are but defending the principle on which they rest. 
Such changes are indeed almost necessary tokens of the existence 
of life within a Church: “ Ceasar and Cicero,” says M. De 
Maistre, “ had they dived to our days would be dressed as we are; 
their statues will wear for ever the toga and the laticlave.’* 
Another subject which Dr. Whately has misapprehended, is 
the doctrine of Reserve; which he considers a system “ of with- 
holding a portion of Gospel truth from those able and willing to 
receive it;” nay, as he frequently says, of the teachers holding 
themselves a different Gospel from that whic h they impart to ordi- 
nary believers: though its advocates, he says, “ studiously con- 
found it with the gradual imitation of Christians in the knowledge 
of their religion, in proportion as they are able to bear it,” pp. 
166, 167. ‘The latter, and not the former, is most certainly 


the just account of the course which they recommend. For in- 
stance,— 


** It is our duty to preach the word (Christ cracified), in season and 
out of season ; and woe be to us if we do not.” “ Doubtless it is so; ‘a 
dispensation is committed’ unto us, which it would be death to hide. 
And to this it must be said that the principle of reserve, which we main- 
tain, is so tar from being in any way inconsistent with this duty, that it 
is but the more effectual way of fulfilling it. . . . Our preaching of Christ 


* Da Pape, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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crucified may be in vain and hollow, unless it be founded on this principle 
of natural modesty.” —Tract 87, p. 45. 


Dr. Whately seems to fancy, so far as we can gather from his 
very obscure statement of his objection, that ordinary Christians 
are not to be taught, e. g.(if the author of this Tract had his will) 
the doctrine of the atonement, though that very doctrine is made 
by St. Paul a principal motive towards holy living. It is of 
course impossible within our limits to enter, as might be wished, 
into the question; and it was discussed, as our readers may re- 
member, in our last number; but such a statement is altogether 
erroneous. It is not desired that the sacred doctrine in question 
should be otherwise than preached to the mass of men; it is not 
denied that so far as received, it will be a principal spring of a 
religious life; nay more, were this, or in its place any other car- 
dinal doctrine of the Gospel fully grasped and realized, holiness, 
it would appear, must follow as a matter of course, What is 
maintained is, that there is only one way appointed by God 
in order to grasp and realize the religious truth which is set be- 
fore us, and that way is strict and careful conscientiousness. So far 
then as this truth, e. g. is really apprehended, so far holiness results 
without pains, and spontaneously ; but we must be ever pressing 
forward into new paths of strictness and self-denial, in order to 
apprehend it more fully and intimately, nay, lest we lose even 
that little perception of it to which we may have attained, ‘That 
this whole idea of advance, through grace, in the more clear vision 
of divine things, is altogether foreign to Dr. Whately’s mind, is 
unhappily only too evident from all his writings; nor could he 
otherwise have spoken as he speaks in the present volume (as 
already quoted from p. 12), on some of the most sacred words in 
theology: even uneducated men, we can assure him, by a life 
and conversation above the world, may attain to a clearness of 
sight which he would denominate unmeaning subtlety, not less 
than to an habitual tenderness of feeling, which would pass with 
him but for extravagant enthusiasm, Sull after making all this 
abatement, considering that the works on the subject of Reserve 
are only two tracts, and that he has permitted himself in’ such 
very severe comments on that doctrine, we cannot refrain from 
observing, that such gross ignorance of their real scope is in a 
high degree discreditable to his candour and love of truth. 

Hardly less unaccountable is Dr. Whately’s fancy that clear 
external evidence is not alleged for the fundamental tenet which 
doctrinally is at the root of their difference from him.* This 
tenet is, that there is altogether sufficient evidence, independently 


* See, for instance, “ Kingdom of Christ,” p. 218. 
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of the Scriptures, that the Apostles taught as divine and neces- 
sary certain doctrines, and inculcated as essential certam prac- 
tices, This is of course a pretension which no one has a right 
to make, ercept upon external evidence, It may be very true, it 
is very true, that on any religious subject, external evidence is 
neither the most natural, nor the most cogent, nor the most 
legitimate with the mass of men, as leading them to accept an 
alleged revelation ; still there must be ever such im reserve for 
those that choose to inquire for it, and such has been most 
abundantly brought forward on the present subject. As far back 
as in July, 1836, an article appeared in this Review, proving in 
detail on the very principles by which Paley proves the general 
fact of Christianity itself, the apostolicity of that especial doc- 
trine on our Lord’s divine nature, which was finally developed at 
Nicea; the same which Dr. Whately considers oftener debated 
about with eagerness than clearly understood (p. 12); and which 
most certainly goes in expression considerably beyond ‘* the 
brief and indistinct declarations of Scripture.” This argument 
goes to prove that it is not more certain that the Apostles taught 
a religion called the Christian, than that they taught that special 
doctrine ; and that there is much less external evidence to show 
that any given book in Scripture is canonical or inspired, than 
that the Apostles agreed in teaching the ducovciv. Should the 
author turn his attention to it, he will discover what complete 
ignorance of the very allegations of -his opponents he has dis- 
played, in comparing Catholic tradition to an “ an account that 


has been transmitted from mouth to mouth by popular ramours.”. 


A similar argument is carried on in the * Charch of the Fathers” 
with regard to several other doctrines, or rather indeed as to the 
essentials of the whole (alleged) Catholic system; specifically 
there are mentioned the merit of good works, the anti-Lutheran 
detimition of faith, prayers for the dead, the duty of fasting, the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, the office of the Church as Christ’s means 
and instrument, the imtrinsic sinfulness of heresy and dissent 
as such, We may refer especially to the 10th, 11th, 16th, and 
17th chapters of that volume. In the 3d chapter of the same 
work will be found an incontrovertible proof, on Daley's principles, 
of a miracle in the fourth century, which gives a certain sanction 
to three things at once,—to the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, 
to the Church's resistance of the civil power, and to the comme- 
moration of saints and martyrs. And what can be found in any 
of Dr, Whately’s writings which may in any way be taken as an 
answer to these considerations ’—in effect this, that the so-called 
Church system is very unlike what a private individual would 
gather from the surface of the New Testament. Well, supposing 
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this, surely we must resign ourselves, as Dr. Whately at least would 
be foremost to urge, to external evidence—-whichever way it may 
lead us. It is the very characteristic of a theorist to indulge 
himself in ingenious speculations and hypotheses; nor can any 
one deny the extreme ingenuity of peti positions which Dr. 
Whately has adduced in this volume. But a humble and prac- 
tical man will be ever cautious of his own deductions, will ever be 
at pains to enlarge his premises, and guard his conclusions by 
correcting, checking, and confronting them with facts, Dr. 
Whately says “ the traditionary system is very unlike the scrip- 
tural, therefore [ will not examine into its evidence, but at once 
reject it:” not one whit more unreasonable should we be, if for 
the same reason we rejected the books of Scripture. 

We cannot then extricate ourselves from the difficulty, we must 
resign ourselves to it; nor is it altogether met (though it does seem 
to be so in a great degree) by the considerations we urged in a 
former number, in an article on Dr, Arnold's sermons; for, what- 
ever the force of those considerations as bearing upon the general 
doctrine of the New Testament, it will hardly meet the perplex- 
ities caused by its statements on matters of history and discipline. 
At the same time, surely this one consideration deserves the most 
serious attention of all humble inquirers, that hardly an instance 
can be mentioned where there is serious difficulty of reconcil- 
ing any individual text with Catholic tenets, while there is no one 
denomination of Protestants which have not many in direct oppo- 
sition to them. It is the general spirt¢ of Scripture that surprises 
us; its unaccountable omissions, and the general dissimilarity of 
its appearance from what might have been expected were the 
apostolic doctrines what we believe them to have been, This 
very difficulty has been treated of at considerable length in the 
85th Tract; and seeing that Dr. Whately has not made the very 
slightest allusion to the latter, we are — a oer if we 
please, from adding any thing further: let Dr. Whately answer 
the arguments in that Tract, and then will be the time to think of 
answering Dr. Whately. Still, to add a few words, let serious 
men consider on how very precarious an argument they are rest- 
ing, how unbecoming and profane their course in those whose 
salvation is at stake, if omission in the case of inspired writers is 
pressed into a positive proof.* Supposing, for argument’s sake, 


* An instance may be added to those mentioned in Tract 85, of the unaccountable 
silence of Holy Scripture on many occasions,—an instance which derives a peculiar in- 
terest from its bearing upon an especial subject of Protestant profaneness, the reverence 
due to the Blessed Virgin. ‘‘ And many women were there beholding afar off, which 
followed Jesus from Galilee ministering unto him ; among which was Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zebedce's children,” — 
Matt, xxvii. 55.“ There were also women looking on afar off, among whom was Mary 
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that no reason could be with any plausibility adduced of the 
remarkable reserve mavifested in Scripture on so many points, 
are we so well acquainted with the counsels of the Holy Ghost 
as to draw positive inferences not from what He has said, but 
from what He has left unsaid? Do we really believe the New 
Testament to be an inspired volume if we allow ourselves to rest 
on such reasonings ? And consider this very subduing fact—and 
it is one of the most surprising phenomena in the whole history 
of Protestantism that so little attention has been paid to it—that 
the one subject which of all others is the most important and in- 
teresting to the serious and awakened mind, how shall he who was 
baptized in infancy obtain forgiveness of his sins, admits of no 
positive solution from the New Testament. 


“ Many as are the passages in the New Testament which describe a 
state of salvation, none of them, excepting one or two, mention continual 
pardon as among the privileges of that state, but as a gift once given 
on entering it....The few texts that [do] speak of pardon ....do 


not state the means by which we are to interest ourselves in the 
pardon.’’* 


We commend most earnestly to the serious inquirer a careful 
examination of the few following pages in this sermon, and ask 
of him plainly, does not so remarkable an omission almost force 
him to some means of ascertaining the Divine Will beyond private 
search into the Written Word? Dr. Whately, for instance, urges 
the silence of Scripture upon the subject of an intermediate state : 
this may be true; but had Scripture spoken in detail of sins in 
Christians, it might perhaps also have spoken of that interval 
during which persons dying in God’s favour are, by whatever 
means, purified trom those sins. And the same consideration will 


at once extend to its sparing mention whether of penance or of 
absolution. 


We have then at once in Holy Scripture two concurrent facts ; 
the one, that it alone of all human volumes is inspired,—the other, 


Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the less and of Joses, and Salome.’’— Mark, 
xv. 40, “ And all His acquaintance and the women that followed Him from Galilee 
stood afar off beholding these things.” — Luke, xxiii.49. Now let us suppose tradition to 
have recorded the presence also of His mother at His death, and that some one farther 
had even gone on to mention the affecting circumstances recorded by St. Jobn, how unan- 
swerably would Protestants consider themselves to have overthrown this “ fable” by 
alleging the (on such an hypothesis) unaccountable silence of Scripture. Nor would 
the case be mended if attention were called to the fact that the Evangelists speak of the 
women who were “ afar off,” not of that one “ blessed among women” who was “' near 
His cross.’ What a disingenuous evasion would such reasoning appear ! 

* Newman's Sermons, vol. iv. p. 119. This fact has been observed by Dr, Arnold 
in his late volume, though strangely enough he seems to recognize nothing wonderful 
in it, We may also refer to Mr. Wordsworth’s late sermon on “ Evangelical Repent- 


ance,” in which he has employed against the new religion the very weapons of its pro- 
fessors —critical comment on the Laspired Text. 
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that it differs from all other human volumes in a certain unaccount- 
able reserve and silence. Surely then this last is not in fairness 
even a difficulty till either we have other inspired volumes with 
which to compare it, or else know much more of the “ mind of the 
Holy Ghost” than we can profess to know. No historical fact 
is more certain from external evidence than that there is both con- 
tinually recurring sacrifice and human priesthood under the Gospel; 
yet the tone of the New ‘Testament, as Dr. Whately has ably pointed 
out, would lead us naturally to the very opposite conclusion; not that 
it any where denies it, but that it omits all mention of it where we 
should most expect such mention.* When the author comes to 
believe that Christians rea//y sin very seldom, because Scripture 
is remarkably silent about their sins, his argument may be allowed 
(not to prove his position, that would be utterly unreasonable, 
but) to have some weight against the undeniable external evidence 
which opposes him; at present it can have none. Again, he 
observes himself, that from the appearance of Scripture it is certain 
that “the apostles and their followers were supernaturally with- 
held from recording great part of the” creeds, institutions, &e. 
which they adopted. //e accounts for this as being appointed 
lest divine and permanent authority should be attributed to them; 
we may account for it, if we please, as intended to lead us to 
another channel of God’s revelation, the unwritten word: so 
again the former omission fe attributes to the absence of those 
ordinances from the Gospel scheme; we may allege, on the con- 
trary, the improbability that God should have appointed two 
methods of guidance into His truth, and not a/so provided that 
those should fall into grievous or even fatal error who thought fit 
to cling only to one of them. ‘Thus it appears that, even if it be 
religious to suggest theories, we have ours as well as he his; there 
being this important distinction between them, that our theory 
exactly accords with the facts of the case, his goes openly and 
unsuspectingly in the very teeth of them. 
He may in return ask us on what ground then do we receive 
our 6th Article? We answer, that we take on plain historical 
evidence, on the united testimony of antiquity, two facts—Ist, 
that certain doctrines are essential to salvation, and @nd, that they 
are also contained within the books of Scripture. And the latter 
doctrine, which no Church whatever has denied, and our own 
Church has expressly affirmed, not only encourages a continual 
appeal to and study of the sacred volume, in order to draw out 
from its depths the precious deposit which is contained within 
them ; it also in a wonderful degree increases the awe and vene- 


* Kingdom of Christ, pp. 98, 99. t Page 75, 
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ration with which we peruse its sacred pages. The more clearly 
Dr. Whately can prove his own point, that (so-called) Catholic 
doctrines are by no means on their surface, the more forcibly does 
he illustrate this position, from the increased impression such a 
statement must make on our minds of their depth and compre- 
hensiveness. ‘That the Protestant view, on the other hand, has 
not impressed the present author with any very reverent and reli- 
gious feeling towards the Bible, is plain enough (as from his other 
writings, so) from the present Essay. 


“‘ If a certain comment,” he says, “is to be received implicitly and 
without appeal, .... all study of the rest of Scripture, .... all /vely m- 
terest in the perusal would be nearly superseded by such an inspired com- 
pendium of doctrine ; to which alone... . habitual reference would be 
made in any question that might arise.’”’"—pp. 162, 163. 


What, then, is it absolutely mconceivable to him that devout 
persons shall consult the word of God for other purposes than 
criticism and disputation—with other feelings than those of intel- 
lectual curiosity —with other wishes than that of determining how 
this event may be reconciled with ¢that—what such a text need 
necessarily mean—by what grammatical rules we shall best solve 
the difficulties of St. Paul’s construction? Would independent 
knowledge of Christian doctrine make the religious servant of 
God less anxious reverently to dwell upon the acts and words of 
his Master, which have been, by so unspeakably gracious a Provi- 
dence, preserved for the edification of His Church? or less dili- 
gent m general, im proportion to his moral fitness and intellectual 
ability, to apply all the faculties of his soul and spirit to the study 
of that volume which alone he can read as the very words of In- 
spiration—the very accents of the Holy Ghost? Far better, on 
the other hand, to be excluded altogether from its perusal, than 
to open it in the spirit which the author displays, to make it a 
foundation for mgenious paradox, a field for the exercise of mere 
intellectual acuteness, an occasion for neglecting or opposing the 
very Church whose foundation it narrates. 

And now let us in turn ask Dr. Whately where does he find any 
sanction im Scripture for the doctrine that all necessary truth 
is So contained mm Scripture that a ‘ candid and intelligent” in- 
quirer may see it there, or for the practice of allowing private 
individuals to appeal to it from the decisions of the Church ? 
The view of things which the New Testament presents is, as 
all must admit, the very opposite; we see nothing there but 
the Church teaching authoritatively. Dr. Whately will of course 
answer, that the Church's governors were then inspired apos- 
tles; which is doubtless a very good reason for Scripture 
being si/ent upon the subject of our present position; but 
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we may ask him further, on what proof he will be able to 
convince himself of so much as the inspiration of the apostles 
themselves or the Sacred Volume, which will not also establish 
the permanent authority of the Church’s teaching. And at all 
events it is surely rather rash to assume as a first principle a tenet 
so destitute of @ priori probability as that the (so far as appears) 
casual writings of a few of the apostles form a sufficient rule of 
faith, without grounding such tenet on any evidence beyond this, 
that the Scripture does not necessarily condemn it, though bearing 
certainly to all appearance in the opposite direction, 

Such, then, being our objection to the principle on which this 
Essay is founded, it is the less important to enter into details, 
especially as readers of even ordinary intelligence, if they be in 
earnest and in search for realities, will be in no danger of mis- 
taking that pasteboard, artificial, hollow system which Dr, Whately 
has devised, and which he has contrived to endue with a certain 
external and apparent consistency of parts, for that ‘Truth which 
shall really satisfy the intimations of Scripture, and supply the 
Christian's social needs. We are anxious, too, to proceed to a 
subject which is more at the root ethically of the difference 
between Dr. Whately and ourselves than any thing that has 
been hitherto said. Still on the very principal subjects of Dr. 
Whately’s second Essay, there are, as if to show the worthless- 
ness of his entire structure, one or two such remarkable in- 
stances of weak and inconsistent reasoning even on his own 
premises, that we cannot refrain from alluding to them, though 
unable to give them that full discussion which we could wish. 
And first, we shall mention the question of the unity of the 
Church, ‘The very strong and urgent language of Scripture (and 
we may add antiquity) on this subject, gives no slight difficulty 
to Catholics of the English Church, as any one who reads, e.g. 
our pages, will clearly enough see. Still our divines hold a 
mystical unity throughout all her separate branches by means 
of apostolical descent : we are united (if it be not an unbecoming 
phrase) as cousins if not as brothers ; we are separately derived 
by mystical descent, and that by no very long interval, from those 
who did *‘ dwell together as brethren in unity.” Protestants, on 
the other hand, usually interpret such passages in Holy Writ 
(though by a most forced and unnatural perversion) of a supposed 
invisible Church, consisting of all good Chrietione, and in no sense 
one externally or before men. This strange method of explaining 
away the plainest declarations of Scripture Dr. Whately seems 
at starting altogether to repudiate. 


“ The religion He introduced was manifestly desi by Him... to 
be a social religion. It was not merely a revelation of certain truths to be 
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received and of practical rules to be observed... . it was to be a combi- 
nation of men who should be ‘members of the Body of Christ,’..., 
brethren of one holy family. ... . {The apostles after the Day of Pen. 
tecost } were not merely to announce that kingdom, but to establish it, 
and invite all men to enrol themselves in it... .. They were to make 
disciples of all nations, admitting them as members of the Body of Disci- 
sas by baptizing them. . . . His design was to bind His disciples throw 
out all ages to each other by the ties of mutual attachment, sympathy, 
and co-operation, which in every human community and association are 
found so powerful.” — Kingdom of Christ, p. 52—55. 

Our readers will perhaps be not a little surprised at seeing so 
very clear and scriptural a statement on this subject from the pre- 
sent author, and may find it difficult to conjecture how it can 
consist with his g general theological views ; but how will their sur- 
prise be increased at finding in a different part of the same essay 
such observations as the following. —- 


“The Church” is “ one society only when considered as to its future 
existence.” “ That Scripture often speaks of Christians generally under 
the term ‘the Church’ is true,” but it is only, he continues, as Thu- 
cydides speaks of ‘ the oligarchy’ or ‘ the democracy,’ meaning thereby 
the different unconnected oligarchies or democracies, “ distinct societies 
formed on similar principles.” —pp. 138, 139. 

How he can possibly reconcile this position with the former, or 
how reconcile the view he has drawn out from p, 185 to p. 209, 
of the legitimate constitution of churches, with his former decla- 
ration (p. 52), that the Lord established a kingdom, which was 
the Chureh, “ which was to bind His disciples throughout all ages 
to each other,” (p. 55,) is a difficulty which, we will venture to 
say, ho ingenuity can overcome ; yet on this strange confusion 
hangs his whole positive teaching on the subject. Again, surely 
the reasoning in this latter extract must lead him in all fairness fur- 

ther; the same texts cannot be cited both in favour of visible unity 
and against it; and it will be far more natural and consistent to say 
at once that the One Church means the body of Christians acting 
throughout the world not in one society but on one principle. 
There are many most serious and gracious sayings in Scripture 
about the Church; but what one passage, in the way either of 
command or promise, alludes to Churches? or what appearance 
is there in that volume of separate communities exacting terms of 
communion which others do nof exact, or excluding from their 
body any whom they considered properly Christians at all; nay, 
opposing and arguing against each other? Yet such is the state 
of things for which the author contends, not as under unhappy 
circumstances bare/y tolerable, but as distinctly sanctioned by 
Scripture. “ Certainly,” as he has elsewhere observed,* “ the 
* Essays, (Third Series,) p. 234. 
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fallacy of proving too much is one of those which we are the most 
apt to slip into unperceived.” 

The power of “remitting and retaining sins,” refers in part, 
according to the author’s opinion, to the “ admitting members 
into Christ’s Church by Baptism for the remission of sins” (p, 
60); and ‘ Baptism we feel bound to resort to,” he says (p. 66, 
note), “as an appointed means of grace ;” also, “ the apostles (as 
he necessarily implies, p. 65, 66, and, indeed expressly says, p. 71) 
were to exercise due caution as to the persons whom they ad- 
mitted to Baptism, and by consequence might exact preliminary 
conditions as a test of sincerity. Now, agreeing of course with 
him, that on the impenitent and insincere Baptism conferred no 
blessing ; still, unless we accuse the author of such perverse and 
profane trifling with sacred words as must not without evidence 
be imputed, we must consider that these statements united 
amount to this, that, in ordinary cases, the most faithful and 
nitent heathens did not obtain, great as their faith and penitence 
might be, remission of sins, in the full extent of that word, till the 
ordinance of baptism intervened, which the » te might at their 
discretion withhold. We earnestly wish Dr. Whately would 
steadily contemplate and realize this truth; for is it not the very 
same which Protestants ordinarily denounce as interposing a 
human medium between God and the soul? ‘This is our first 
observation ; and our second is, that it will be well for him to con- 
sider how he reconciles this doctrine with his opinion expressed 
in p. 65; that the apostles could not “ even suspect that... a man 
could be authorized either to absolve the impenitent, or to shut 
out from Divine mercy the penitent;” whereas it appears from 
his own statements, that the apostles had the power at discretion, 
and were right in exercising it until satisfied of the catechumen’s 
penitence, to shut him out, not indeed from Divine mercy, but 
from that special gift of it which is granted to the Church. 

Our readers will probably see the next inference which we desire 
to draw. If this @ priori objection of Dr, Whately’s be removed, 
his one argument against the Catholic doctrine of absolution will 
be removed also; if it be not contrary to the genius of the Gospel, 
that penitent heathen require man’s agency in order to the — 
ment of Gospel privileges, neither is it that Christians who have 
fallen into aan sin should need a similar agency in order to 
the restoration of their privileges; if it be not forbidden that 
apostles should adopt tests to prove the sincerity of the heathen’s 
repentance, neither is it that the Church should adopt a similar 
measure towards a fallen brother; such as were, for instance, 
public penance and confession in the early ages of the Church, 
and private confession in a large part of Christendom at present. 
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We are of course not speaking of extreme cases ; what may be 
God’s dealings with a penitent Christian to whom the ordinances 
of the Church shall be inaccessible; or what, again, might be 
God’s dealings in the case (if it be pious even hypothetically to 
allude to a supposition so singularly opposite to what has been in 
fact seen in all parts and all times of Christendom)—in the case 
of the Church exacting conditions practically impossible, and dis- 
playing a want of loving tenderness towards sinners; this we have no 
need to consider, for in whatever way it be determined, it can have 
no reference to the general practical statement of the doctrine 
of absolution. ‘That doctrine is, that when a Christian has fallen 
into deadly sin, it is for the Church to impose such conditions on 
him as may to her seem right in order to his reinstatement in the 
full enjoyment of Gospel blessings; and that her priests are the 
appointed ministers for dispensing such reinstatement. And here 
again, we have only to draw premises from his own Essay in order 
to establish that conclusion against which it is one main design of 
his Essay to argue. For no one can read our first series of ex- 
tracts on the unity of the Church, two or three pages back, without 
gathering from it that full Gospel blessings are given, not to in- 
dividuals as such, but as members of the one Body, His Church; 
and he adds (p. 69), that the rulers of the Church had the power not 
only to “ announce, but to bestow forgiveness” on the lapsed after 
baptism, in the sense of “ receiving back the offender... . . into 
the society,” or, according to the bearing of his former passage, — 
into the full blessings of the Gospel. Observe then his reasoning ; 
he is anxious to prove that the remarkable texts to which Ca- 
tholics appeal do not really convey the Catholic doctrine; to 
show this, he argues that the apostles cannot possibly have sup- 
posed them to imply such a power as no man can be imagined to 
receive from God ; this power being of exactly the same nature 
with another which he acknow/edges them to have possessed ; and 
then, in giving his own view of the true doctrine, he expresses an 
opinion, which has only to be combined with another of his opi- 
nions in the same Essay, in order to make up precisely the doctrine 
he denounces. Lastly, to crown the whole, he has a note saying, 
if there had been a distinct divine appointment of such a sacra- 
ment as that of Penance,* . . . . we should have been bound to 
regard that in the same light as we do the sacraments of Baptism 
and of the Eucharist.” —p, 66. That is, having urged in argument 


*® Itis perhaps hardly necessary to explain that penance or absolution is not, 
strictly speaking, a sacrament according to the definition of our Church; though 
the reason given by our article for not calling it such, is merely that it has “ no visible 


sign or ceremony ordained of God.” Such rites have been called by English divines 
sacramental or as sacraments. 
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against the idea of certain texts conveying its Divine appoint- 
ment, that to suppose it Divine would be to outrage all our no- 
tions of probability, he ends by saying, that if it were Divine, it 
would but be analogous to Baptism and the Eucharist. It is very 
remarkable to observe into what methods of argument a writer 
may fall, possessed of a well deserved name for accurate reasoning, 
when he is committed to an extravagant theory. 

Again, not only in the author's reasonings on this subject, but 
through both this and the former volume, there is a very character- 
istic assumption, the examination of which will be a natural link 
of connection with the observations which are afterwards to follow: 
he takes for granted, that the true and fu/d meaning of our Lord’s 
words is that in which His hearers would at the time understand 
Him.* We are surprised that any one who worships our Lord as 
God can acquiesce in such a view. What! do not even the 
more gifted and the more holy among the sons of men give utter- 
ance to expressions whose truest and adequate meaning is known 
only to themselves, and to others in proportion as they are like- 
minded? and shall we attribute to the accents of God Incarnate 
no deeper meaning than the first impression which his words 
would convey, whether to the rude and unthinking multitude, or 
at best, to His servants, as yet carnal, as yet unenlightened by the 
Holy Spirit? Were it so revealed indeed, we should of course 
accept it on faith, though surely with no little disappointment of — 
our hopes and wishes; but it is more true to say that the very 
opposite is revealed.t ‘“ These things have | spoken unto you 
in proverbs ; but the time cometh when 1 shall no more speak 
unto you in proverbs.” ‘The Comforter “ shall bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatever | have said unto you. .... He shall 
receive of Mine and shall show it unto you.” t 


But the opinion which perhaps of all others is the most charac- 
teristic of Dr. Whately’s habit of mind, and to which therefore 
we shall devote a somewhat longer space, is that concerning the 
grounds on which God has appointed that the mass of men should 
embrace religious truth, whether of the Christian religion gene- 
rally, or specific doctrines in particular. According to this 
author, there is no essential difference between the method of 
arriving at religious or at antiquarian knowledge. ‘The truth of 
the Christian religion is to be established by a process of reasoning 
precisely similar to that which establishes the real existence and 
the acts of Numa Pompilius; the scripturalness of an alleged 


* See, for instance especially, Essays, p. 254, 255 ; Kingdom of Christ, p. 59, 60, &c. 
+ See for fuller proof of this, Newman’s ‘* Prophetical Office,” Lecture xii. 
+ John xvi. 25; xiv. 26; xvi. 14, 
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doctrine is to be tested by precisely the same method which will 
give us the true meaning of Homer or Herodotus.* Accordingly 
he avails himself of what is certainly a most extravagant senti- 
ment on the opposite side, (Essay, p. 110), to represent, though 
his misconception is so characteristic as to carry with it its 
own proof of having been wholly undesigned, that there is no 
medium between belief on what is commonly called external evi- 
dence, and belief on no evidence at all. On the other hand, it is 
in this very mean that we are confident the truth lies; we are con- 
fident that the mass of men were always intended to believe on 
evidence, and yet that no/ external; on grounds most real and 
influential, yet not producible ; addressed to the moral perception, 
not to the faculty of explicit reasoning; according to Coleridge’s 
distinction, to the “ reason,” not to the “ understanding.” 

Do we then deny that external evidence is of service? on the 
contrary, we believe that itis of the greatest; nay, we are far from 
denying, though equally far from thinking this its greatest or 
most ordinary service, that it has been the actual means of bring- 
ing individuals, whether to Christianity in general or Catholicity 
in particular, who have gone on to adorn their profession with all 
purity and holiness, and to find within themselves the surest 
ground of their hope. Of persons living in a foreign country, 
some have been led to join the Church from the external evidence 
to which she appeals, others from their imagination having been 
captivated by the solemnity and beauty of her services; and in 
either case they have frequently gone forward to become good 
and devout Catholics, Now our position is, that either ground 
of conviction was legitimate so far as it went, but was not 
sufficient ; that the act was materially right, but wanted something 
more to make it formal/y so; that in the early stages of their sub- 
sequent progress, he who joined the Church from reasoning might 
have been argued back again; be who joined her from imagina- 
tion, might have left her from disgust; that something more was 
wanted to make their conviction complete ; that like a broken 

* No one acquainted with Dr. Whately’s writings will doubt the trath of this repre- 
sentation; he would probably adopt it himself: while it is difficult to quote detached 


passages in support of it. The following sentences, however, may be taken as a sample 
on the two respective points above mentioned : ‘Then it was found that there had 
long been a lamentable deficiency (which several writers stepped forward at the eleventh 
hour to remedy )—a deficiency in the providing of popular instruction in the evidences of 
our faith—(the whole of this part of the Essay shows him to be speaking of external evie 
dences) —instruction addressed to the great mass of the Christian population, who had 
been in too many instances left unfurnished with any means of giving a reason for their 
hope.” —~ Essays, &e. p.78. The clergy are exhorted to “ train their hearers to the pro- 
fitable study of Scripture, by explaining to them the general drift and design of each 
writer, the sense of his expressions, the significance of his allusions, and the character 


and circumstances of those for whom he is writing; till the people, &c.”’—Essays, Se. 
p- 257. 
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limb, which has been externally joined yet not knit together, a 
small force from without might have severed the connexion. 
There must be something much more like the movement of the 
whole man, something which penetrates far more deeply into 
every part of his nature, in order to produce that firm and settled 
conviction which alone can be called faith, ‘To analyze with any 
degree of fulness and accuracy what this process is, would be far 
beyond our present design, and would require indeed depth 
and accuracy of thought in no common degree: but we may 
perhaps say enough in a few pages to lead to practical results of 
some value and importance. 

That human nature is very different from what Dr. Whately’s 
theory supposes, that external evidence cannot bring firm and abid- 
ing belief, must surely be obvious to any one who will fairly look 
facts in the face. “ It is not hard”—we quote, with great pleasure, 
Dr. Arnold’s forcible and eloquent language—* it 1s not hard for 
a...mind to deceive itself... it may receive any number of 
doctrines, but it will not really be/ieve them.” Admirable argu- 
ments from Paley or Whately, proving that Christianity can be no 
human invention; ingenious juxtaposition of texts, showing that 
our Lord really claimed to be God,* can carry no real conviction 
to the heart. ‘ We may restrain our tongues from disputing 
them, we may watch every restless thought that would question 
them, and by main force, as it were, put it down; but all this 
time our minds do not assimilate to them; they do not take them 
up into their own nature, so as to make them a part of them- 
selves, freshening and supplying the life-blood of their very being. 
Truth must be believed by the mind’s own act; our souls must 
be drawn towards it with a reasonable love; some affinity there 
must be between it and them, else they can never really com- 
prehend it.t’ How continually, on the other hand, does the 
devout mind rise shocked and disappointed from the perusal of 
awork on the evidences, from feeling how meagre, shallow and 
partial a picture, or rather caricature, is there presented of the 
real grounds of his conviction, and from being relegated for the 
justification of his belief to considerations, the full force of which 
is within the range of the most grovelling and carnal mind, and is 
proportioned not to the hearer’s holiness, but his intelligence. 
Nor is it peculiar to religious truth to rest on the firmest evi- 
dence, and yet that not easily put into words; consider, for in- 
stance, how certain our persuasion of the fact when our intimate 
friend is displeased, or weary, or unhappy; how certain our per- 
suasion, yet how incommunicable its grounds! or if we wish ex- 


* See Dr. Whately’s First Essay on the ‘* Kingdom of Christ.” 
+ Christian Life, &c. p. 474, 
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amples as to general truths, take the whole branch of morality 
which is connected with good manners, or again, with delicacy 
and decency, is there any on which we feel our conviction more 
complete, or any which more decidedly baffles our attempts of 
proving to others the justice of that conviction? And this leads 
us to another consideration ; how is Dr. Whately’s principle con- 
sistent with the recognition of a conscience? That there is a 
faculty which conveys to us direct evidence of the truth of all the 
great moral principles, Dr. Whately has declared in the most 
express terms.* Surely then it was for him to draw a dis- 
tinct line between those truths which may be so conveyed, and 
those which may not, before he can have any warrant for his 
opinion on external evidences. ‘This is one of those remarkable 
hiatuses or inconsistencies in his reasonings, which are by no 
means rare in the works of the present author, notwithstanding 
the imposing and systematic dress with which his arguments are 
always invested. 

Let us consider then the case of a person born under a false 
system of religion, yet throwing himself heartily into it, carefully 
and scrupulously following his conscience, grasping and realizing 
whatever is presented to him as moral truth. — Is it not plain, that 
since all religions have remaining in them from Divine tradition, 
words and symbols which with more or less fitness really stand 
for deep and awful truths; is it not plain, that such a person as 
we have described will go on more and more to apprehend and 
make part of himself these great realities, while that which is 
false and pernicious will, even without his knowledge, crumble 
away under his grasp, from its own rottenness; will he not have, 
in his own conscientiousness, a touchstone of continually increas- 
ing accuracy, wherewith unconsciously the good and evil of his 
creed will be separated off, and that creed will, to him at least, 
have been a real messenger of God? It is not then that he will, 
in the natural course of things,} doubt its truth ; on the contrary, 
he will believe it to be far holier and more sacred than it really 
is, and will be ever urging on his fellow religionists the importance 
and holiness of its maxims, if they would but act upto them. In 
the meantime, while he enjoys fully the approval of a good con- 
science, assuring him that his faith is right before God, on the 
other hand he will have peut up within him, with ever increasing 
number and strength, aspirations after some unknown good, 
whose realization seems wholly beyond the power of the system 


* Sce, for instance, his Notes on King’s Discourse on Predestination, p. 119. 
+ There may be of course exceptions to the whole of this statement, as in the case 


of plainly and grossly immoral ordinances, &c.; but we must be content to omit here 
the consideration of such cases. 
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within which he is imprisoned, and, more miserable still, will feel 
his utter inability of acting with any steadiness and consistency 
even up to the more ordinary rules, whose Divine origin he loves 
to recognize. And now, supposing Christian missionaries to 
appear and put before him a more Divine and true revelation, 
will he not see here the solution of difficulties, the satisfaction of ° 
longings, the fulfilment of desires which have so long oppressed 
him? will not that character which the finger of God has been 
tracing within him, cling and respond to that which is exhibited 
externally, and will he not by almost a spontaneous movement feel 
himself drawn into the vortex of this new attraction? It may be 
so: how far it is so will depend on three things, 1, the degree of 
real and intrinsic superiority in the system which they offer; 2, the 
clearness with which this is exhibited and brought to his appre- 
hension; 3, the extent of the strictness and conscientiousness of 
his past life. As either of these are wanting, cases will arise in 
which only by degrees and after much deliberation a change is 
made, or in which persons, even conscientious after a manner, 
will recognize no call from God to abandon the position where 
He has placed them. But does any ove acquainted with human 
hature suppose, that while in this state—whuile their existing sys- 
tem fully supplies their religious cravings, and they perceive no 
greater attractiveness in that which is suggested—does any one 
suppose, that while so minded, the superiority of external evi- 
dence on which the latter rests, will be an influential and con- 
straining motive? Surely none will think so. 

And now to make our view clearer, let us go on to suppose 
that this new system is not the pure Gospel, but one or other 
form of Protestantism: the Communion, e. g. established in 
Scotland. Incomparably higher and holier of course it is than 
our convert’s former religion, and he will cling to it with propor- 
tionably even fuller and more undoubting affection. He will 
read the Scriptures too under its guidance; and find ever in- 
creasing proofs of the Divine Presence within this body. And 
who doubts, certainly not we, that very many men of high reli- 
gious attainments are to be found in Protestant communions, not 
merely remaining there because nothing higher has been practi- 
cally offered them, but contentedly and happily thriving on the 
food which they find there, and which, as in the former case, they 
are able by a religious instinct to discriminate in heart, though 
not in word, from the noxious weeds of error which tn fact are 
intermixed with it. Others there are, on the contrary, whatever 
at last becomes of them, who with more keen and sensitive 
hearts, or with quicker and truer intellects, feel restless and 
dissatisfied, seeking for some richer nourishment, and some 

NO. LXII,—APR. 1842, 
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more reasonable* doctrine. How far such difference of dis- 
positions is chiefly a difference in the gifts of God, or how 
far it may be owing im great extent to past habits of obedi- 
ence, is a question far too difficult and extensive even to be 
touched upon in this place; how far an individual may take 
steps in order to pass from one towards the other, we shall 
presently have to consider. For the present, we will assume our 
convert to be of such a character. Looking about then with 
anxious and wistful eyes for some new truth that may satisfy his 
spiritual nature, now still further developed, that may appease 
the freshly awakened stirrings of his conscience, the words of 
Holy Writ may perhaps begin to disclose to him a glimpse of a 
still further and higher range of truths, whose existence in its 
pages he would never even have suspected but for these feelings; 
and should a pure form of Catholicism be by God’s good provi- 
dence brought before him, he will embrace it as the very correla- 
tive of his anticipations, and will gain from the Church those 
fuller gifts of grace, which will in some fair measure, if he be 
faithful to them, realize for him those aspirations after consistent 
holiness, which no Protestant system has the power, nay the 
wish, to satisfy. But once brought in faith and in communion 
within the hallowed pale of the Church of Christ, every part of 
his nature will meet with its full satisfaction, and will thus give 
him a daily increasing and most intimate conviction of the “ cer- 
tainty of those things wherein he has been instructed.” Has he 
an ardent imagination? Catholic verities are the only adequate 
objects for it: a need of sympathy and support? Catholic doc- 
trines alone fully supply it: an active and restless intellect? 
Catholic theology affords scope for its highest flights: a love of 
history and the study of men? the divine origin of Catholicism is 
the only hypothesis consistent with external facts, Catholic moral 
philosophy is the only theory which will give a meaning to uni 
versal history. So far as any of these (and in their number ea- 
ternal evidence) should be wanting or should fail on trial, so far 
something more would be necessary in order to full conviction ; 
but no one of them, either external evidence or any thing else, 
is, under ordinary circumstances, the instrument which leads or 
was intended to lead to the adoption of the truth, 

This imperfect sketch, then, is meant to draw out, as far as 
might be, what we believe to be God’s appointed and especial 
means of drawing His elect to the truth; but we have not denied, 
rather we have expressly affirmed, that cases may easily be found, 
where a different way has practically been adopted, and has— 
ended im very blessed results. For a proof of our general post- 


* In the highest sense of the word. 
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tion, we must be content (from regard to our limits) to refer to 
the conscience or experience of each one among our readers ; 
venturing only this @ priort probability, that the evidence of a 
religion imtended to be universal would be addressed to a faculty 
which is universal. Now large numbers of men neither have, nor 
have the means of acquiring, warmth of imagination; large num- 
bers neither have nor can attain to the power of weighing external 
evidence ; but al/ (as even Dr. Whately says) have a conscience ; 
and in all, that conscience may be fostered and improved. Ob- 
serve too the stability of this ground of conviction: as Aristotle 
says that what rhetoric establishes, rhetoric may invalidate; but 
that what /ogic proves, sophistry only can disprove ; so we may say 
that conviction, gained by imagination or probable reasoning, 
may be lost again by the very same means; but what is gained by 
obedience is lost only by disobedience. 

The objection, which is really at the bottom of much that 
is said and felt by Dr. Whately and others, against this view 
of the case, is, that it seems so much to leave each person 
to the mercy of his own fancy or caprice; that it seems to give 
him a liberty, for which he shall be responsible to no human 
tribunal, and which may lead to the most dangerous indul- 
gence of inclination and self-will. If this merely means that it 
takes from us the power or the right to criticize others in ordi- 
nary cases, we readily admit this, and claim it as a good rather 
than an evil. The sooner we learn in these difficult times to 
abstain from unnecessary reflection on our neighbour's conduct 
(and this is a remark to which we desire especial attention), the 


sooner we learn to content ourselves with bestowing the utmost __ 


attainable pains on our own wary walking, on keeping ourselves 
pure and unreproved in God’s sight, so much a great deal the 
better for all parties: it may be that thoughtless censure would 
be not a little diminished, and the perception of the real difficul- 
ties which surround us proportionably increased. But if it be 
meant that the individual is left without a means of guiding his 
own steps aright, we shall immediately proceed to show, on the 
contrary, what plain and intelligible results seem to flow from 
what has been said in regard to an individual who shall be per- 
plexed as to his religious opinions. And if ever there were a 
time when such practical results are imperatively called for, that 
time most certainly is the present. In how many quarters do we 
not hear, and in how many do there exist without being heard of, 
humble and teachable disciples of Christ, who have but one wish, 
to be taught the truth that they may follow it; but who shrink back 
in dismay from the “ strife of tongues,” so busy and restless in all 
quarters of the religious world, and-seem almost to look in vain 
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for some intelligible guidance, amidst the innumerable confident 
and conflicting pretensions to which ‘our unhappy divisions” 
have given birth in these later times. Nor is it from one quarter 
alone that these troubles proceed: one person has been taught 
by our Catechism and other similar instruction to aim, by God’s 
grace, at ‘‘ living a righteous and sober life,” to “ learn and labour 
truly to get his own living,” to make advances towards “ believin 
in God, fearing and loving Him with all his soul and strength ;’ 
and is told that all this “avails him nothing,” nay, less than nothing, 
since it deadens the conscience, unless he has been conscious of 
certain definite feelings and impressions, which are the real 
mark of God’s presence. Another has been brought up in fear 
and shrinking indefinable aversion from every thing connected 
with Roman theology, and hears of certain new teachers who have 
come forward to say that the foreign churches, whatever their 
practical corruptions, have retained many great truths which we 
in our practical corruptions have lost; or has been brought up 
to think of our separation from Rome as a ground for triumph 
and just thankfulness, and hears of its being spoken of as at once 
a punishment and asin; nay, hears of serious and devoted members 
of his own communion praying daily for the reunion of Christen- 
dom, as the great remedy for our evils and distresses. Now in 
respect to that one of these two classes of teachers, for whom we 
profess ourselves especially interested, if it be imagined in any 
quarter that those, who have felt it their duty to make such state- 
ments, are insensible to the misery of such cases as we have 
described, great injustice is done them. It is highly improbable 
of course that in so extensive a movement several persons may 
not have said harsh and unkind things, have thoughtlessly sug- 
gested scruples and doubts to the humble believer, or unneces- 
sarily shocked prejudices which are the result of very docility 
and reverence; and of course, so far as this has been done, indi- 
viduals have laid up for themselves materials for deep repentance 
and humiliation. But let it be considered, in defence of both the 
one class and the other, both of those calling themselves Evangeli- 
cals and of those called by their opponents Papists, whether at last 
it can have been possible to rouse our Church from what all par- 
ties seem to consider the carelessness and worldliness of the last 
century, without causing her to pass through perhaps more than 
one stage of great trouble and anxiety; whether it be not with 
societies as with individuals, that sharp pangs aud trials are in the 
way, which leads from the lethargy of sloth and self-ignorance to 
the quiet and assured peace of an awakened conscience. 

And a word in passing to our Roman Catholic brethren, who 
seem frequently to speak of this uncertainty and perplexity as a. 
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clear note against our Church’s claims, Now whatever be the 
force of other arguments they urge, this certainly is fallacious ; 
for let us fairly retort upon them, how are individuals to recognize 
the claims of their Church? Ought a person who considers the 
Pope Antichrist, to obey the Pope? ‘They will answer that he . 
ought not so to consider him: granted, but by the time he has 
learnt to alter his opinion in that respect, he may have learnt also 
the duty of listening to the voice of our Church, and that that 
voice is to be recognized, not in ber present authoritative teach- 
ing, nor in the primé facie appearance of her more modern for- 
mularies, but in those creeds and that Prayer-Book which have 
been her heritage from the first. No! Roman Catholics must 
admit, as we must admit, that, from whatever cause, a new state 
of things has sprung up in these latter centuries, that there are 
pious and humble-minded servants of God who recognize not the 
claims of His Church; and those who cannot take, as a partial 
account of this, that Church’s divisions, must then throw the 
whole upon her (past or present) corruptions: which will not 
perhaps essentially mend the matter. And adinitting this, on 
them equally with ourselves is imposed the necessity of deter- 
mining what advice ought to be given in such a case, advice 
which shall af once commend itself to the conscience of those 
addressed, and also directly tend to lead them forward towards 
the truth, 

Now, among the especial qualities, as it would appear, which 
distinguish the person fitted for a keen perception of/ religious 
truth from the more ordinary servant of God, may be mentioned 
particularly these two: 1, watchful and anxious scrupulousness, 
as Opposed to a simpler and more uninquiring obedience; and 
2, the frank and affectionate throwing himself on the thought 
of the fruits of the Holy Spirit, in whatever quarter they may be 
discerned. It is by the former that, however unconsciously, the 
real value of religious doctrines is wonderfully sifted, so much of 
them as is really sound deeply impressed in the heart, and so the 
moral faculty inexpressibly quickened and enlivened ; while the 
latter keeps open the access to new truth, gradually dissolves 
prejudice, and prevents any thing narrow and one-sided in his 
religious development. Without the first he will hardly escape 
from a certain indolent aversion to change, as such, a certain carnal- 
mindedness and dimness of perception; without the second he 
will most certainly be enslaved to the spirit of party, and will 
mistake the dictates of bigotry and prejudice for the voice of 
conscience and the persuasion of truth, How then do we apply 
our principle ? a private individual has, by whatever means, the 
circumstance brought home to him of the extent and uncertainty 
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of religious controversy at the present time; he becomes anxious 
and excited, suspicious alternately of the doctrines which he has 
been taught and of those which are newly suggested to him; this 
at least- he earnestly desires to be told, what is his duty in con- 
sequence of having heard them. We answer, his duty is with 
himself; to leave the cause of simple obedience for that of argu- 
ment and conscious investigation, is to search for truth by aban- 
doning the very path which leads to it; for it is not by inquiry 
and speculation but by the practice of good that truth is attained. 
Let him be led the more watchfully to guard his own progress in 
humility, meekness, purity, self-restraint ; let him dwell the more 
lovingly on those good examples which, wherever he is placed, 
may probably be brought to his notice from among all the exist- 
ing religious parties ; let him look on himself with suspicion, on 
others with confiding love. Then let him pray habitually, and 
that not with formal and lifeless devotion, but eagerly and from the 
heart, for gradual guidance into the truth wherever it may be. Let 
him, as ability and opportunity exist, meditate on Holy Scripture, 
with the view of discovering what light may be thrown upon its 
inspired language by the new faculties he is acquiring wherewith 
to apprehend it. In proportion as he is honestly and actively 
following such a course of religiotis action, he may with a safe 
conscience dismiss from his thoughts at once any religious senti- 
ment which meets him from whatever quarter, should it at present 
shock his conscience or jar against his moral feelings; or rather 
indeed he is bound as a point of duty to dismiss it, to strive 
against the intrusion of perplexities arising from it, as he would 
against any confessedly wicked thoughts. It may be, if he be 
true to God’s guidance, that the time will come when some 
doctrine so dismissed will return to him as sent from God, and 
as commending itself to his whole nature ; when he “ who thought 
its voice strange and harsh at first, will wonder he could ever so 
have deemed of sounds so musical and thrilling."* We are not 
speaking as though there were any certainty that even by these 
means an individual will be in fact led into the whole truth; this 
depends, as before observed, not only on the inherent excellence of 
the true religion, not only on the moral condition of the recipient, 
but also on the clearness with which it is brought before him. 
But were it only for the intellectual prejudices with which each 
one of us has been educated, it would be impossible to form any 
judgment whatever, in the case of this man or that, how far 
such may be the case; and, in addition to this, surely no one, 
Anglican or Roman, can maintain that any where in England is 
Catholicism exhibited so purely and genuinely before the world 
* Newman's Prophetical Office, &c., Introduction. 
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as to force on ordinary minds the perception of its true character. 
This then cannot be promised; what can be promised is, that 
in proportion as the inquirer pursues such a course of conduct 
as we have sketched, the real doctrines on which his spiritual 
life is supported will be, so far as they go, true and sound ; and 
his conscience may be in perfect tranquillity and stayed upon God, — 
considering that if ever there were a case of what theologians call 
“ invincible ignorance,” such a case is his. 

And this suggests to us another observation with regard to 
those English Catholics who are in communion with the Roman 
See, that they seem very far from taking up the moral position to 
which their claims would lead them. We are not now speaking 
of those among them who disgrace the very name of Catholic, 
and love to pare down points of difference between themselves and 
Protestant bodies; of such as those who, as a Roman Catholic 
newspaper mentioned a few months since, gave an entertainment. 
to a Socinian teacher in requital of his services in defending them 
from the imputations cast upon them by some emissaries from 
Exeter Hall: of such persons we are unwilling to think, much 
less to express our thoughts, We speak of the more devoted | 
and high-minded in their number. Of course we do not con- 
sider their claims on the allegiance of our members tenable, 
our position in the English Church is itself a denial of these 
claims; nor indeed are we aware that the Roman Church has 
ever formally put them forward: but in times of doubt and diffi- 
culty, it seems the appointed preliminary to a clear revelation 
of God’s will towards his universal Church, that all parties 
should carry out as fully and as freely as possible the system 
and principles under which they find themselves placed. Nor, 
again, do we speak as instituting any comparison between our 
own external exhibition and theirs; such “ comparisons are odious” 
and unchristian, when not called for by an imperative necessity. 
Nay, we willingly abstain from imputing blame to them at all, 
and gladly ascribe what we lament to its probable cause, igno- 
rance of our real circumstances, But in truth there is going on, 
and has been for some years past, within our Church, a struggle 
far deeper and more vital than they seem to dream of, a contest 
between two great principles, the principle of obedience and 
strictness against that of self-will and laxity. That several ex- 
cellent men have hitherto mistaken their side, we willingly ad- 
mit; but what we wish to point out is this, that many who are far 
more averse to Roman doctrines and practices than we profess 
ourselves to be, who apply to Rome terms of censure and re- 
proach which (not to speak of the pain they cause) absolutely 
astound us, still have been even among the foremost in this great 
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conflict on the right side.* Now we conceive that the true 
position for that communion which claims to be the Catholic 
Church in the midst of a Protestant nation, is this, that in all 
such struggles they have the closest personal interest, that holi- 
ness, pureness, meekness, wherever found, belong of right to 
them, indicate principles for which they prominently contend, 
and must end, accidental obstacles being removed, in union with 
what they consider to be the One Church. To be more anxious 
for the immediate accession of numbers to their body than for 
the cause of right is in aself a note of Protestantism; to be 
blind to fundamental good, or deficient in hearty sympathy with 
it, because mixed up with accidental prejudice against themselves, 
belongs only to sectarianism; to think that any sound doctrine 
can be built up except upon the basis of strict and careful 
obedience, is the very essence of Lutheranism. Thus, as one 
instance of what we mean, the disproportioned anxiety they ap- 
pear to manifest for the immediate transfer of individuals to their 
ranks, must result either from a shallow philosophy, or, more 
probably, from ignorance of the real state of things among our- 
selves. We are, of course, not wishing them to lay aside their 
opinion that union with Rome is, in the abstract, essential, and 
is the natural corona of holy living (because we are addressing 
them on their own grounds); rather they seem not to feel this 
as so certain, they seem to lack faith in their own tenets, so 
little do they sympathize with purity of life as such, until it is 
developed into craving after union with them, and into what have 
been frequently considered their distinctive doctrines. They 
seem almost to rejoice more over the accessions to their number 
caused by mere argument, or mere Imagination,+ than over all 
the indications, now so general, of reviving earnestness, which 
(we are arguing with them all along on their own principles) 
would seem to promise, in due time, a far more plentiful, and 
incomparably more valuable, reinforcement. Yet one of the 
Fathers says, that even a heathen should not join the Church 
ull he has a full and deliberate zpoalpeoss, and it is plain that the 
very proximity of doctrine between the English and the Roman 
Churches, the far greater satisfaction to spiritual cravings which 
they must allow to be afforded by our Church than by dissenting 


* Dr. Hook, in his recent Letter on the Bishopric of Jerusalem, says that himself 
and others ‘fare much contemned by the writers of the British Critic” (p. 8.) 
Whatever may be our mutual differences on minor matters, we should look upon 
it as no slight imputation on our moral perception, could we ‘‘ contemn” or entertain 
any other feelings than those of respect and gratitude for one to whose zealous and 
untiring exertions the cause of truth is so highly indebted as to Dr. Hook. 

t While this is going to the press, it occurs to us that the above might possibly be 


intended for some personal allusion: we earnestly and most sincerely disclaim the most 
distant insinuation of the sort, a 
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bodies, must the more make it a matter for grave and mature 
deliberation before a decisive step is taken.* We repeat we are 
speaking ad homines; our own opinion, as we have before ex- 
pressed, is, that individuals would at present act (in the abstract) 
quite unwarrantably in leaving us for Rome. Still we are induced 
to offer these remarks, not only for the reason above stated, but also 
from the very fulness and sincerity of affection which, on catholic 
principles, we are even bound to feel for the Roman Church her- 
self. Could she but appear before us in her true colours, freed 
from the disfigurements she has suffered from human tradition, 
could she display frankly and openly her true and genuine doc- 
trines, we are persuaded that English prejudices (uot a little jus- 
tified as these have been, must it not be confessed? by the acts 
of her own rulers) would melt before her as snow, and a speedy 
way be prepared for that better understanding between the great 
portions of Christendom for which many earnest and Catholic 
minds in both Churches so ardently long. For our own sake, 
then, not less than for her’s, we have spoken, and we trust that 
the advice offered in love will not be repudiated until it has at 
least been weighed. 

We will not allow this to be called a digression which we have 
just terminated, for it shows by a particular instance, far more 
clearly than general statements could show, the essential differ- 
ence between Dr. Whately and ourselves. He complains that 
the works of those early Fathers who were orthodox” are ‘‘ inac- 
cessible to nearly the whole of the laity, and to much the greater 
part of the clergy.”+ Certainly they never were recommended to 
the taught, but to the teachers, Itis by means of a few studying 


* Itis a very instructive consideration at the present time, to impress upon our minds 
the striking inferiority of the Protestant to the true Christian character. It requires, of 
course, some careful attention to master this idea; but we would refer our readers to 
a diligent study of the 13th Sermon in Mr. Newman’s new volume, for the general 
statement; and his 5th volume, the 17th, latter part of the 18th, 23rd, and 24th, will 
illustrate many of the sentiments contained in that sermon, There is a special gift, 
from which of course heterodoxy more or less excludes, conveyed by the Sacraments, 
without which this Christian character cannot be even in fair measure realized. Now, 
in proportion as we may feel grounds for a certain conviction (and many persons, we 
think, have real grounds for such conviction) that this character has been from time to 
time reared up within our own Church since its separation from the great Christian 
body, in that proportion we must have also the knowledge that she has still the power 
of dispensing sacramental grace, notwithstanding that separation ; not only that Christ 
is present to individuals within her, but that she is the channel, through her Sacraments, 
of His presence to their souls. Now, seeing that God's dealings with individuals are 
individual, i.e. since, under the Gospel, each Christian is placed under a special Pro- 
vidence, not a mere general law—if any one, whether from his own experience or 
knowledge of others, lias come to this conclusion, we would most earnestly wish him 
to consider how very serious and awful a thing it is to withdraw himself from that bod 
which is privileged to convey Christ's presence ; has lie reason to be quite sure, what- 
ever his opinion on the general relative claims of different communities, that to him 
that blessing would be equally vouchsafed in a new position ? 

¢ Kingdom of Christ, &e., Pe 132. 
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them and endeavouring to catch their spirit, that stability and uni- 
formity will be obtained to the Christian system, that the existing 
Church will be able to preserve that identity in heart and spirit 
with apostolic times, which has been even promised in essential 
doctrine, and which is of such incalculable importance in order 
that she may so display herself as powerfully to attract the 
hearts and persuade the conscience of those who would be her 
most faithful children. But it is the exhibition of the present 
Church, not the history of any past period, which in the revealed 
scheme was intended always to attract the many; they were to 
perceive her by her own unfailing marks to be “ the pillar and 
ground of truth,” and to listen to her teaching as to the voice of 
God. ‘The many cannot even read the Fathers, much less judge 
of their meaning; with equal inability to judge of the meaning of 
Scriptures, they are more able to read them, and so foster pride and 
indulge inclination by the vain idea that they are resting on their 
authority, while they are really led by their own prejudices and 
fancies. ‘To take the case on which we have been just speaking, 
does Dr. Whately really think that private persons in the SR 
walk of life, or—to avoid those generalities to which he is so prone, 
let him fix his mind on some one religious peasant of his ac- 
quaintance, does he really think him—able to form a judgment 
how far the prophecies of Isaiah have really the force which many 
attribute to them of revealing the infallibility of the Christian 
Church? or how far the unity of the Church, which is a first 
principle in the New Testament, was intended as a permanent 
ordinance ? or how far that surprising number of texts to which 
Bellarmine appeals, really make probable the doctrine of purga- 
tory? nay, will he be able to understand Dr, Whately’s own 
cogent argument against Socinianism in the early part of his first 
essay? or, on the other hand, does he seriously believe that such a 
person, if brought up from childhood in God’s faith and fear, until 
he is able or willing to apply himself to such considerations, has 
no more grounds for his belief than a Mahometan or Hindoo? 
If to the first of these questions he answers in the affirmative, he 
is even more unreal and theoretical than we have been in the 
habit of considering him; that answer to the second, which seems 
a necessary result of his principles, we think too well of him to 
imagine for a moment. 

Surely the phenomena of the Christian world sufficiently refute 
so extravagant a theory. Do we really see amidst our religious 
divisions on one side all those who have ‘“ candour and intel- 
ligence,” on the other nothing but intellectual feebleness and 
prejudice? is not the very contrary as plain as day, that while 
in every party there are men of all diversities in intellectual 
power, there is in each a remarkable similarity of morad tastes 
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and character? so forcibly indeed does this consideration press 
upon the author that we beg to throw out a suggestion, which we 
have not space here to pursue, whether his frequent and repeated 
attacks on “ party spirit” do not in great measure arise from his 
struggles to escape from its cogency! ‘That there is such a vice 
as excessive spirit of party, cannot of course be questioned. But 
if Dr. Whately’s view be true, the history of Christianity, from its 
very foundation to this hour, presents little less but exemplifica- 
tions under different shapes of this one propensity. Again, we 
think Dr. Whately can hardly deny, if he give his mind fairly to 
the consideration, that Socinianism is, in his sense of the word, a 
great deal more scriptural than what is commonly called “ evan- 
gelicalism ;” we mean that the latter is far more opposed to the 
prima facie bearing and scope of the New Testament, and has 
moreover a far greater number of texts to explain away. ‘To what 
then can be attributed the great number of pious minds who 
adhere to the latter, the absence of such among the former, unless 
it be conceded that conscience not reasoning is the principal 
ground of moral conviction, and that the ‘ evangelical” system 
presents an image at least (however distorted) of deep realities, 
which are attractive to the religious sensibilities of devout per- 
sons ? 

Or let us put the case on a fair issue. Let us suppose Pro- 
testant envoys sent to a heathen country, well furnished with 
Paleys and Lardners, or again sent to confirm Protestants in at- 
tachment to their creed by juxtaposition of texts and arguments 
from the surface of Scripture. And let us imagine on the other 
side Catholic missionaries, even pledged to resort to no such argu- 
ments, but carrying with them as far as might be the pure image 
of a Church, Let us picture to our minds the men themselves, 
bearing in their very countenances the marks of holy and morti- 
fied lives, exposing themselves with eagerness to toil and danger, 
authoritatively teaching, reproving, exhorting, appealing to men’s 
consciences for warrant of the substantial truth of their doctrines, 
displaying that full and intimate aquaintance with human nature 
which the close relation with a flock is so well qualified to give, 
and bearing with them a majestic ceremonial which shall set 
forth plainly before men their doctrines, not written on paper, 
but exemplified, and as it were, practically energizing. ‘To which 
of these will Dr, Whately himself promise success?! yet this is 
the fair issue: has Christ founded a religion or a Church? are 
we to appeal to men’s reasoning powers in behalf of our faith and 
so show them what are its grounds, or to their moral faculties and 
so show them what it is ? 


Our general opinion of Dr, Whately’s writings will have been 
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to a great extent gathered from what we have already said. That 
they one and all display great sincerity, that the writer's stron 
conviction of the truth and importance of his principles has been 
the main reason for their publication, and that he carefully avoids 
giving utterance to any sentiment which shall not be as far as 
possible the genuine expression of his own mind, all this it would 
be the height of prejudice to doubt; nor is this small praise, 
when comparison 1s made with the ordinary ran of writers of his 
own generation. Nor again are we denying the real usefulness — 
his works on political economy and other kindred subjects,* 
are not concerning ourselves with the consideration of them ; bet 
we must confess that we cannot attach any high value to his theo- 
logical writings. ‘To use Mr, Carlyle’s phrase, it is not = 
unusual for persons who do great service in attacking a “¢ sham 
to fall themselves under the dominion of a “ formula;” it is one 
of the most frequent occurrences in the literary and moral world 
for those who are led to feel deep indignation against affectation 
and unreality joined to intolerance, to confound under the name 
of sophistry or mistiness all that reaches beyond the sphere of 
their vision; and because high and glowing language has come in 
their time to be used with no meaning or a mischievous one,—has 
been used by many as an engine for attacking others not an in- 
strument for perfecting their own character,—to mfer that such 
language never had a more real and definite application, was never 
more endeared to the innermost hearts and consciences of men, 
than they see it now to be. Bentham affords a remarkable in- 
stance of this, and in a different line Dr. Whately affords an in- 
stance also: but there is this great difference between the posi- 
tion of the two men, that Mr. hades apphed himself chiefly to 
a subject in which his peculiar powers enabled him to make real 
and extensive advances; Dr. Whately has unhappily chiefly 
handled theology, in which writers of his character can make no 
advances at all. ‘They may be of great service,— Dr. Whately has 
been of great service, in setting persons to think,—to weigh well 
their expressions, and carefully to observe whether they use words 
with any definite meaning, ‘They may be formidable opponents 
to a mere conventional and paper divinity, as has been frequently 
shown 1n the author’ s case by his exposures of the inconsistencies 
between men’s principles and their conclusions, between their 
words and their actions ; but whatever thanks he may justly de- 
* Atthe same time we may express our great surprise at the high estimate which 
at one time prevailed of his work on Logic ; on which, however, a truer and far lower 
opinion is now growing up. On the other hand, his labours on the subject of trans- 


portation (whether or not all his sentiments are just on the subject, of which we do 


not here venture to express a judgment) deserve perhaps a good deal more gratitude 
than they have obtained, were it only as setting the example of a Christian prelate 
turning his mind to the sadly neglected task of Christianizing our civil institutions. 
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serve for his services in helping to overthrow error, the task of 
construction is altogether beyond his reach. 

It is difficult to conceive an author who shall have written so 
much as he has done on theological subjects, and have shown so 
little acquaintance with the deeper springs of human action, with 
the wishes and distresses of the sensitive heart, the purest and 
most genuine cravings of the religious mind. His sermons, 
viewed as sermons, are a curious specimen of theoretical pedantry, 
If there be any day on which the most Protestant members of 
our Establishment are usually in some degree inspired with that 
feeling of joyousness wherewith Catholics celebrate the festivities 
of the Church, it is Christmas-day ; and the two first sermons in 
his volume were preached on that day. ‘The object of the first 
is to show that Christianity was never intended to put a stop to 
war, (with an incidental proof that our Lord was neither “ enthu- 
siast” nor “ impostor,”) and the second is in a very similar strain:® 
a third, preached on Easter-day, has for its object to show that 
St. Thomas’s faith “was somewhat stronger than that of the 
other apostles :” + but without going through them in detail, there 
isa general want of heart and tenderness about them which makes 
them as sermons almost repulsive. In like manner, one of his 
most interesting works, “ Scripture Revelations on a Future 
State,” contains (Lect. x.) an account of the happiness of the 
blessed, in which devotional employments find no place. Now, 
theology may be considered as consisting of two main parts, the 
revelation of God objectively, and his operation on the souls of 
men. The former of these can only be firmly grasped by that 
habit of calm and intent meditation on religious mysteries, as 
such, on the part of pure-minded and spiritual men, which Dr. 
Whately’s system pointedly discourages; the latter depends di- 
rectly on a deep knowledge of the human heart, which, as we 
have just said, from whatever cause, is quite beyond what he has 
attained. Considering, then, these plain undeniable facts, what 
real weight can be due to his speculations on the subject! what 
can be expected to follow other than that which has followed ? for 
let any Christian, at times when he has been brought especially 
near to God, by retirement, meditation, and prayer, study St. 
Thomas or Bishop Butler; he will find their arguments deeper, 
their sentiments more transporting, their very ordinary phrases 
more pregnant with meaning; but let him, at such a moment, 
peruse this writer’s theological works, and they will present a 
spectacle, lamentable and most difficult to describe, of ingenious 


* Sermons, p. 3. t P. 176. 

t It should be mentioned, in fairness, that “ more intimate knowledge of the Re- 
deemer, and a more complete union with Him,” the “ gazing ever closer and closer 
on His glorious and lovely qualities,” are mentioned as the principal sources of future 
enjoyment. 
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child’s play; of arguments without basis and words without ideas ; 
of such reasonings as would be expected from au unusually cle- 
ver and acute child, who should express his speculations on the 
poor-laws or on parliamentary reform. In truth the mere power 
of accurate reasoning seems to us a far more generally extended 
faculty than is sometimes supposed : those who have a name for 
it, owe it not unfrequently rather to the scantiness of their pre- 
mises than the cogency of their inferences, Men are continually 
thought misty and puzzle-headed, because they are conscious of 
many truths which they are unable to express ; and many refuse 
to admit conclusions, not from that dullness which consists in not 
seeing a logical consequence, but rather from that acuteness which 
cannot help seeing that there are many other considerations which 
ought to have been taken into account. It is no great praise in 
Euclid that his arguments present a logical and convincing ap- 
pearance ; and the farther any writer shifts his position from the 
complexity of really existing phenomena to the simplicity of an 
imaginary moral world of his own, the more clear and transpareut 
will his reasonings be. Really to bring theology into shape and 
consistency, to classify truths instead of constructing a system, 
this is indeed matter of great importance and of high praise ; but 
this, we need hardly say, Dr. Whately has not done. 

Another remarkable proof of the dryness and shallowness of this 
writer’s habits of thought is to be found in that absence of growth 
which must so much surprise all his constant readers, ‘The philo- 
sophical mind, in its dealings with actual life, is ever acquiring 
and digesting fresh nourishment. All that comes in his way, new 
public events, new scenes, new society, new books, sickness, sor- 
row, spiritual perplexities, spiritual progress, all contribute their 
lesson of wisdom, all produce their due effect on the intellectual 
nature. Such a man is for ever unconsciously modifying this 
principle, carrying forward that to further consequences, connect- 
ing views which before vaguely floated in his mind by some gene- 
ral law, reaching forwards to a range of phenomena of which he 
was before insensible. And on each occasion, when he is brought 
to give conscious and methodical expression to his thoughts, this 
growth will be displayed, and it will be made manifest to others, 
if not to himself, that he has duly profited by his experience. 
Need we say how far different is the display in Dr, Whately’s 
case? Since his change to his present position eleven years have 
passed over our heads, the most momentous perhaps in English 
theological history since the Reformation. hat effect have the 
events of these years had on this writer? how far have they en- 
larged the sphere of his mental vision? He has sent forth to 
the world from Dublin the very same sentiments, the same argu- 
ments, nay the same quotations, whether from heathen authors 
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or his friends’ writings, which had been heard from the Oxford 
university pulpit; except so far as they have lost their first fresh- 
ness and naturalness, and are moreover further sullied by the 
introduction of bitterness and personal insinuation. Nor is this 
unnatural; his reasonings have been, from first to last, founded 
on formule not on realities, and formule do not enlarge and 
grow upon the perception, though realities do: yet such are not 
the persons who will be looked up to as masters of wisdom. 
From this unsuspicious blindness to those truths which are 
really the most important elements of consideration in the ques- 
tious to which he has applied himself, arises a self-satisfied dog- 
matism very painful to the reader.* ‘Those who believe that 
theological truth has been gradually evolved and developed by 
the Church as questions arose, the joint experience of Christians 
forming part of the premises, and the Divine aid insensibly co- 
operating in leading her forward to the true conclusions, find 
matter for ever-increasing astonishment in the modern way of | 
treating such subjects. ‘The man most competent for these 
inquiries must have his experience at best but partial and narrow, 
and his intellectual faculties far from fitted by themselves to ex- 
on the depths of such awful and overwhelming questions. 
ut Dr. Whately draws for himself from Scripture, and thinks 
to instruct the world by publishing, his views on the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, Original Sin, Predestination and Election, J ustitica- 
tion by Faith, the blessing of Holy Communion, and others, with 
but sparing reference to previous inquiries on the subject, and 
with not a little of contemptuous expression towards those who 
have gone before him. _ Now what is this same Protestant pro- 
ceeding but the very one for which, on the infinitely less import- 
ant subject of physics, the middle ages have been so unmercifully 
attacked. In their case it is called a disputatious, never-ending, 
still-beginning strife of words ; we are reminded that the most 
acute and ingenious series of deductions (which praise is not 
denied them) is useless, or worse than useless, where no adequate 
care is taken to obtain sufficient premises; that upon such a 


* Writers who agree, on the whole, with the “ Tracts for the Times,” have not un- 
frequently, we need hardly say, been charged with the same fault of supercilious, self- 
satisfied, arrogant dogmatism. If they have displayed what can in any way have this 
appearance ou points which they consider matters of opinion, not a word can of course 
be said in their defence ; but has it not usually been on what they believed to be 
revealed articles of faith (not deduced from Scripture by private judgment, but directly 
revealed to the Apostles, and held by all the saints in all times and places) 3 such, e. g 
as the office of the Church as the appointed channel of grace, or the anti-Lutheran 
doctrine of justification? Now, to speak of these as if they were matters for fair 
difference of opinion, or as if those who rejected them were other, in the abstract, than 
heretics for so doing, would be not only an unjustifiable compromise of God's truth, but 
surely uncharitable to the latter class of persons ; who may justly claim to have fair 
warning how anti-Christian we consider their explicit opinions, notwithstanding the 
Personal reverence which we cannot but feel for many individuals among their number, 
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system neither progress nor even certainty is attainable ; and that 
after ten centuries so employed, after the production of as many 
different theories as there have been speculators, each professing 
to exhaust the whole domain of physical knowledge, and each 
irreconcilably at variance with all others, the world will end just 
as wise as it began. If this be recognized upon the whole as a 
faithful picture of the popular account of ante-Baconian physics, 
we earnestly wish persons would read it over again, and see in 
what respect it can be said to differ from Protestant theology ; 
in what respect Dr. Whately shows himself the better for the 
accumulated moral experience of eighteen centuries, or what hope 
he can have that his own system will not be treated by succeeding 
writers with the same easy and matter-of-course disregard which 
he has displayed towards the labours of bis predecessors. 

At the outset of this article we observed that we had no pain- 
ful anticipations of permanent mischief as likely to result from 
Dr. Whately’s works: no class of writers are less likely to make 
a deep and abiding impression on the minds of men than those 
who are remarkable for cleverness and ingenuity, and deficient in 
genuineness and reality ; who are “ men of system, not men of 
instincts and insights.”* ‘Pheories and discussions of words have 
but small power in influencing the human heart. Compare, for 
instance, Dr. Whately’s heresies with those of the innovators in 
the sixteenth century ; with Luther, for instance, the most power- 
ful and persuasive of them all, His works will hardly be con- 
sulted for instances of careful inductions, of elaborate arguments, 
of well-balanced reasonings. He fixed his grasp firmly on two 
real and deep principles of human nature, the one good the other 
bad; the good, burning hatred of corruption ; the bad, self-will, 
On these, as on a lever, he supported his cause, and by his 
appeals to these he has certainly influenced in no ordinary degree 
the generations which have succeeded him. But Dr. Whately 
had at no time a very large following ; and most of those who did 
learn of him to destroy, have deserted to others that they might 
learn to construct, His influence is even now hardly felt in the 
theological world; and for the future, notwithstanding his origi- 
nality of expression, fertility of illustration, ingenuity of argu- 
ment; notwithstanding (what is much higher) his general candour, 
simplicity, and moral courage ; he can expect to leave behind him 
no lasting memorial. “ As a ship that passeth over the waves of 
the water, which when it is gone by the trace of it cannot be 
found, neither the pathway of the keel in the waves ;” such is the 
fate we anticipate for Dr, Whately’s labours, so far as they have 
for their object to guide the stream of theological opinion and 
influence the hearts of men. 


® Carly le. 
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Art. II.—Observations on the attempted Application of Pan- 
theistic Principles to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the 
Gospels. Part I.: On the Theoretic Application; being the 


Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1840. By W. H. Mill, 
D.D. F.R.A.S. &e. 


THERE are two habits of mind equally to be reprobated, in 
regard to future events: one is a habit of thoughtlessness about 
probable consequences, which puts them altogether aside, be- 
cause they cannot be ascertained exactly; and the other is a 
habit of predicting things, either by oneself or by the aid of pro- 
phecy, with positiveness and confidence. Now between these 
there lies a third habit of mind, which seems to have been that of true 
Christians of all ages, and which consists in an anxious humble- 
minded gaze towards futurity ;—anxious because the circumstances 
of the day make such persons look with fear to the things which 
are coming upon the earth, and to the “ many appearing com- 
pletions of prophecy,”—and humble-minded, because persons of 
this thoughtful cast of mind feel too deeply their own utter igno- 
rance of the counterpoises and preventives to evil tendencies, 


mercifully planted in the incomprehensible scheme of God's 


moral government, to dogmatize about futurity. Yet of the 
existence of this temper in Christians of the best ages few can 
doubt who are acquainted at all with the Commentaries of the 
Fathers upon the P 
had mistaken St. Paul’s language about the last time, seems in 
itself to show that a certain looking forward to futurity was a 
right temper of mind, of which this was the perverted use. A 
sense of awe at the pervading presence of Antichrist, covering 
himself under many errors, and obliged, for a time, to cover him- 
self, seems to have a legitimate, if not a necessary place ina 
Christian’s temper of mind, to bespeak its own existence in the 
excommunicatory clauses of the Church’s Creed, and to be 
prompting the exorcisms proper against this evil spirit in the 
imprecatory psalms, 
ee this thoughtful and fearful temper is one which can 
seldom approve itself to the generality. ‘The enjoyments of sense, 
and the vanities of the world, are what the generality 1s intent 
upon, from Noah’s days till the last: the Divine life 1s what the 
Christian aims at. Either may make approaches towards the 
other’s character, but the whole character of the one has one 
tendency, the whole character of the other has the opposite 
tendency. It is therefore in all cases of moral judgment right 
NO. LXII.—APR. 1842. x 
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for men to consider themselves, and see which way their own 
bent is, in wishes at all events, before they presume to decide the 
anticipations of more thoughtful men to be useless alarmism, so 
to speak, and at least to give the matter some thought before they 
put it aside from them at once as having no concern in it. Some 
who have not yet themselves read Dr. Strauss may feel, in com- 
mon with ourselves, that it is a great advantage to have ready at 
hand a safeguard in so able a personas Dr. Mill, should they 
also have to encounter that perilous undertaking. We hear 
enough about Dr, Strauss, and think we see too much among 
ourselves to favour his views, not to feel an appreheusion of the 
kind we have referred to that one day or another such poisonous 
books may become popular in England. Of course we do not 
thanklessly forget the many hopeful signs of life existing in the 
English Church, but yet when we look at every step the nation 
has taken from the movement made at the time of the Reformation 
down to the present, we cannot but feel extreme awe at the 
contemplation of any burden that may seem to be waiting for us 
to sufler, 

We can readily conceive indeed that persons, of some thought 
too, would, upon taking up Dr. Mill’s book, feel disposed to say, 
why introduce to people’s notice such a noxious book as Dr, 
Strauss’s at all, even in the way of refuting it? Whoever takes in 
hand an error to refute, implies surely that the opposite truth 
requires support, and he who does so when there is no appearance 
that that truth does require support, is, to say the least, busying 
himself to very little purpose: he comes under the judicious 
remark of J, Norris, that ‘* many things would pass uncontested, 
and never have been disputed, if somebody or another had not 
set himself to prove them,” 

To such an objection we can easily conceive the learned 
“ Observations” before us would be liable: and it has been anti- 
cipated and met as follows im the preface. The italics, which 
are partly our own, will direct the reader’s attention to what we 
mean to make the main business of the present article. 


* There is not much in his elaborate work of critical or philosophical 
moment, of which the processes have not been visible to inguiring eyes, 
as working in somewhat less suspected channels before: his peculiarity is 
not so much originality of matter as what we may term, in common 
parlance, the thorough going style in which he carries out his con- 
clusions. Now the same kind of advantage which a physician obtains 
from a disease coming to a crisis, is derived from this unsparing method, 
to the defender of the Christian cause. The full fairly stated develop- 
ment, at all hazards, of the rationalist principle, that the miraculous must 
be fabulous, may help to prevent the adoption of an intermediate state of 
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sentiment in the Gospel story, in which the disease of infidelity exists, 
as really, though not as strikingly, as in its extreme manifestation, and in 
which some might be induced to acquiesce even from a knowledge of 
the existence of Strauss’s strange hypothesis, without the powerful 
reasons for an opens conclusion, which the actual survey of bis 
grounds and method would supply.” 


These are certainly words calculated to alarm persons who 
have not had their eyes open to the processes Dr. Mill speaks of. 
To have them open to all, would indeed require the eyes of an 
Argus: still there are some with which any thoughtful mind 
must have come in contact according as he is stationed in life. 
We do not pretend to exhaust the subject then in what we are 
going to say, but merely to show that short of Dr. Strauss’s ex- 
treme manifestation of the rationalistic principle, there are other 
workings of it ina like kind too, which seem to escape the eyes 
of those who fall into them, 

We have said that we intend to make it the main business of 
the present article to follow out what the above striking remarks 
may suggest to us: but we will observe by the way, that any one 
who reads through this truly valuable book with attention, will 
find eastern and western, ancient and modern literature, brought 
to bear upon the subject in hand with the author's usual thought- 
fulness and critical sagacity, and many things incidentally men- 
tioned upon which one feels very glad to have the judgment of 
the truly Christian advocate. 

The workings, then, to which we have just alluded, we will 
start with saying, are of a Pantheistic character. And if we 
state in a few words the steps by which the rationalistic prin- 
ciple takes this péculiar turn, we shall perhaps be in a fairer 
position for pursuing our subject. It is the object of that prin- 
ciple to get rid of what is miraculous in the sacred history, and 
with a view to doing so, it assumes that the historical narratives 
are mythical modes of enunciating certain truths, much as 
Esop’s fables put this or that moral lesson into an attractive 
form. ‘The consequence of this is that people who follow these 
views get into a way of looking not to acts done for man’s 
redemption, but to certain ideas or notions set before the mind; 
and hence they practically drop all belief in a Person performing 
those acts, and look upon what is told us concerning the In- 
carnate Son of God as an ideal or mythical representation of 
man’s nature making a certain progress towards perfection, 
which nature having this ideal existence, aud this only, cau exist 
only in the mind of the Deity, or has in fact only an ideal, not 
an objective existence. ‘The next step to this is to view human 
souls and all other motive powers in the universe as parts of the 
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Divine Being, to whom the material world is asa body. This 
is Pantheism. 

Now it is obvious that all these steps imply certain tones or 
states of mind which are correlative to them, and give them birth, 
Each or all of them may have a different issue: thus the prejudice 
against whatever is preternatural may issue in a flat rejection of 
the Gospel narrative with some minds, Others who retain some 
sense of reverence cannot bring themselves so far as this; and 
accordingly are thought by those who go farther than themselves, 
to be squeamish, and timid, and doubtless in some cases are so. 
Those who may keep enough of reverence to be fearful of reject- 
ing the Gospel history, will be on their road to Pantheism, if 
they explain it away into mythical allusions. Yet they need not 
necessarily take this tarn. Their cast of mind has sometimes 
found its employment in taking in the allegorical interpre- 
tations of the Pulore in an unreal sort of way, to feed the fancy. 
Some may be further on the same road, having got over this 
step, and may reduce God’s noble acts into forthgoings of some 
one principle, such as that of mercy or benevolence, or love 
to the elect, in their view of the elect; or may be content with 
viewing them as mere exhibitions of a character with nothing 
mysterious beyond the surface of the narrative. Some, again, 
without perhaps going through any of these preliminary steps, 
may get into a way of talking and thinking of the superiority 
of mind over matter well nigh akin to idolizing an abstract 
humanity. Others, of more poetical caste, may speak of the 
things of nature as if they were parts of God, and actuated by 
His presence in the same mysterious way as our Lord’s human 
nature was; or, to take another development of the same tendency 
of mind, may idolize heathen authors as if they must have a mean- 
~—> all instances conformable with revelation. 

ow these are only suggestions as to the great multiplicity of 
lines in which men may diverge from the conclusion we are chiefly 
here concerned with. All of them seem to us to have more or 
less to do with the Pantheistic tendencies we are about to dwell 
upon, although they do not take the very line which we have 
attempted to give a sketch of. To apply the old quotation— 

Velut sylvis, ubi passim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 


Ille sinistrorsum, bic dextrorsum abit ; ; unus utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus.” 


Sull, im spite of the possibility of these divergencies, or some 
others which may lead back to the truth, there is also at all times 
a possibility of the line we have above pointed out being adhered 
to, and of men’s notions issuing in sheer Pantheism. We will 
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grant that the Germans are more likely to adopt an oriental 
phase of error, such as Pantheism is, than we ourselves; yet 
we cannot help perceiving, that many of our own countrymen 
have taken a great many steps towards it, and so are in their 
degree likely to come to the same conclusion. The essence of 
probable argument is, “ that it admits of degrees,” and that is the 
only sort of argument which can treat of future events, | 

or should it ever be forgotten that it has been a part of what 
seems to be the system of Satan's government, and an exceeding 
fearful one, to give to error a similarity to the truth, in order that 
it may be more likely to deceive. And if this be so in some 
measure with error when fully developed, we may reasonably 
expect that it will be still more so with the same error when in 
its partial and unconsolidated form. Hence good and simple 
minds, beguiled by their very simplicity, are often ensnared by 
the facility with which Pantheistic error, especially in its less de- 
veloped forms, can imitate the language of truth. It is become 
scarcely possible even for the deepest and most reverential minds 
to avoid the contagion. We feel it, therefore, necessary, to crave 
the forbearance of some really religious people who may think we 
charge them with Pantheistic tendencies. ‘The words they use 
are often borrowed from that school, though associated with truer 
thoughts and feelings in their own minds. 

As, however, there is much truth in an eastern proverb, which 
says, that the branch of a matter maketh its root to be known, so, 
whatever hesitation there may be about individual tendencies, 
there can be but little to inquiring eyes, as to which way national 
tendencies go. ‘These are what we are bound to oppose, at the 
risk of offending individuals. All, then, that we have hitherto said, 
goes to this; that there may be intermediate steps towards Pan- 
theism, which contain in them the root of Pantheism, although not 
formally and visibly unfolded into the plant itself. And as we 
have suggested that our national character is thought to be less 
inclined to oriental phases of error, than that of the Germans, 
we will venture a few observations, by the way, upon this preva- 
lent notion so calculated to blind our eyes to the real danger. 
For while the English mind flatters itself with the idea that its 
dangers, whatever they be, are at any rate not those of a warm 
and fertile imagination, it is likely to underrate the extent of its 
tendencies, and actual progress, towards Pantheistic delusions, 

We are apt to assume that what is oriental is fanciful, i.e. that 
it does not approve itself to our own more staid temperament, and 
therefore is more opposed to reason than what we are likely to take 
up. Thus, since the imagination is, as Bishop Butler justly de- 
scribes it, “‘ a forward and delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond 
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its sphere: of some assistance indeed to apprebension, but the 
author of all error,” we dwell upon its delusiveness, as if that 
were the whole account of it, and as if it had no proper and na- 
tural sphere at all, and was of no real assistance whatever to ap- 
prehension, and then we congratulate ourselves as particularly free, 
as a nation, from this delusive faculty. Now to show that upon 
our own grounds we are not so very safe after all,—to point out, 
that is, how freedom from imaginativeness does not exempt from 
Pantheistic tendencies, we will instance a singularly unimaginative 
author, whom we find Dr. Mill appears (p. 150—159), im com- 
mon with ourselves,to consider fairly chargeable with them. And 
with this view we will give some passages which appear at first 
sight to have a very good meaning, but which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the opinions of the writer elsewhere expressed, unless 
we admit them to be decidedly Pantheistic. Aristotle is no longer 
reverenced as an almost superhuman authority, and therefore we 
feel we shall give no great offence by charging him with an error, 
which after all is only in keeping with the rest of his religious 
philosophy. 

In the Ethics we find :— Haply there is some natural good 
even in the lower creatures (év Tois davAois, see Andron. Rhodius) 
superior to what in themselves they tend to, which aims at its own 
good :” a conjecture, which, to an unsuspecting student, might 
pass as only another form of Butler’s observation, that it is con- 
ceivable the very commission of wickedness may be beneficial to 
the world. Again, Aristotle says, “ Perhaps they (i.e. brutes and 
men) pursue not the pleasure they fancy they do, nor the one they 
would tell you they did, but the same, since all things have b 
nature something divine.” And in the De Anima, “ All things 
desire after what is divine, and for its sake do whatsoever they do 
according to nature.” Now these, and similar passages, would 
possibly admit of a solution, as speaking of the universal superin- 
tendence of Providence, uf Aristotle were not known to have 
practically rejected any belief * in this doctrine. So again there 
is to be found in this hard-reasoning author that confusion be- 
tween the objective and subjective which Dr, Mill (p. 159) has 
noticed as appearing in his De Anima, and which we may con- 
firm by the following passage from the Metaphysics, greatly ad- 
mired by a disciple of the Hegelian school, in his book upon the 
Metaphysics (x1. 9.) 


“Plain it is, that that which is most divine and honourable thinketh 
and doth not change. For it would be to worse that he would change, 


Pa The reader will find this subject discussed in J, Simon sur la Theoc, de Plat. et 
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and this were a sort of movement thei. Now it strikes one at once that 
if he is not thought, but a capacity only, we should argue that the 
continuance of thought would be wearisome to him. And in the next 
ace something else than mind, viz. the object mind dwells on, would 
the more glorious thing of the two clearly, for thinking and thought 
belongs even to him who exerts his thought upon the most debased ob- 
ject. And if this be what one would shun, there being some things | 
it is better not to see than to see, it will follow that the act of thinking 
is not the summum bonum. If, then, God be the best of objects, it is 
of Himself that He thinks, and His thinking is.a thinking on a think- 
ing, (pensée de la pensée.” — Michelet.) 


Here, then, Aristotle seems to view God as something wholly 
subjective. ‘The Deity thinks of himself, and yet the object of his 
thinking is said to be thinking, and not a being. Again in the 
Politics, he says, as an argument to show that a mind may in itself 
be a system, and hold communion with its own divers functions, 
that “ were this not so, God and the whole world, who have 
no actions external to those peculiar to themselves, could not 
have the summum bonum,” Not to multiply quotations, we 
will merely observe, that such opinions as that the stars are eter- 
nal (Meta. p. 1073, 14 a, Bekk.), or that evil is an element (ib. 
1075, 35a), are of a piece with all this. And though such readers . 
as are acquainted with none but the moral treatises of this phi- 
losopher may think we are unfair, we readily appeal to all who 
have read his other works, or a good part of them, especially if 
they have compared them at all with eastern Pantheism, or its 
offshoot M anichelstn.. It is not denied that these and many other 
passages are capable of having a better meaning put upon them, 
than they themselves, taken as acs of a system, contain. Like 
the awful words uttered by Caiphas, they are truths uninten- 
tionally, and, so to speak, untruly uttered. Things said even in 
sport may be of grave meaning, though it was not intended—“ Ludi- 
ficatio veri et ipsa in verum vertit,” says Livy. We feel bound to 
add this apology, from a feeling of reverential deference to the 
schoolmen and others, down to our own times, who have given 
heathen things a Christian use; and also out of sincere respect 
for another class of writers, who recognizing much truth and even 
sacredness in the treasures of classic antiquity, concede to them 
apparently a degree of admiration and regard inconsistent with the 
paramount claims of Divine Revelation, 

If, however, Pantheism was adopted by such an acute mind 
as Aristotle’s, and we think no one can get over the passage 
from the Politics, which is but the sample of many, surely 
unimaginativeness is then not such a security as at first sight we 
may be disposed to think it. ‘The belief too that evil is an 
elementary substance, and that the visible heavens are eternal, 
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seem to us to show clearly what Aristotle’s bias was. And we 
ought to add here the very great dislike of Aristotle which will 
be sure to have struck even the partial reader of the Christian 
fathers, as telling greatly against him, although now that Chris. 
tianity has gained a footing, we admit he may be used without 
much danger. 

We will proceed to another important instance. The total ina- 
bility of the Manichees to enter into the typical meaning of the 
law and the prophets, is a proof that they were unimaginative, 
in the proper sense of the word. ‘The very term which people 
are apt to apply to such interpretations, in condemnation o hata: 
is imaginativeness. It is quite true that the imagination is of use 
in helping us to take them in, though it has to yield itself to a 
curb which we will not discuss here. Englishmen certainly do 
reject them upon the score of their being imaginative, or (which 
comes to the same thing in popular language) fanciful. Now the 
Manichees were very devoid of this sort of imaginativeness, 
Faustus says, that he has read the law and the prophets with 
attention, and can find in them no testimonies to Christ at all.* 
Yet assuredly his Manicheism was Pantheistic enough, if believ- 
ing the transmigration of souls, the sinfulness of eating flesh, 
the anima mundi, the sensitive powers of stones and trees, and 
other like doctrines, will make a mana Pantheist, It is not easy 
to discriminate one kind of unimaginativeness from another ; and 
as we see here that one kind of it, and a kind now very prevalent, 
did not in the instance before us prevent the adoption of Pan- 
theistic principles, ought we to feel so secure? 

Again, the Seaithase believed that evil was an original sub- 
stance, as Aristotle did. ‘They looked on it not as a negation of 
good, but as a positive quality, as a substance. And this view 
of evil was adopted in another singularly unimaginative system, 
that of Luther; who made it his aim to cast out human fancies, 
and interpret the Bible by common sense. In carrying out his 
views of original sin, some of his followers went the length of say- 
ing that original sin was the substance of fallen man: and some 
who shrunk from this extreme, yet asserted that evil was materially 
communicated from Adam downwards.[ Here then we have 
another very unimaginative system, coming very close to a main 
article of the Pantheistic creed, viz. a belief in the substantiality 
of evil, and the communication ‘of it through matter. 

These considerations may serve to show that Pantheistic ten- 
dencies, in a greater or less degree, are not inconsistent with 
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unimaginativeness, And if we add to what we have said of 
Aristotle, that philosopher’s unwillingness to believe the existence 
of any heavenly pattern after which earthly things were made, we 
shall see in the three instances given, that the unimaginativeness 
showed itself in the three sys¢ems, in a similar way, namely, in a 
rejection of all that can come under the head of allegory. This 
is the unquestionable tendency of the systems, whatever may be 
said of individual maintainers of them, ! 

We trust then that we have made it sufficiently clear, that 
unimaginativeness is no security against the reception of Pan- 
theistic principles. And to say the truth, those persons who pride 
themselves upon taking judicious views of things, are in a fair 
way for being deceived in a further and perhaps a judicial manner, 
When Pantheism comes to them with its external similarities to 
the truth, its latent principles and obscure beginnings, its striking 
thoughts, its fervent and taking language, and apparently vivid 
apprehension of God’s presence, in a word, with its deceivable- 
ness of lying wonders, such persons as we refer to, prudent and 
cautious, and moderate though they seem, may perhaps be more 
easily ensnared than more imaginative minds. Plato realized 
God as an object of worship, far more than that school (the 
Peripatetics), of whom Origen tells us that they rejected prayer 
altogether. 

N or should it be forgotten, that there is an important distinc- 
tion to be made between tendencies to originate doctrines, and 
tendencies to adopt them. ‘The minds which would not origi- 
nate will often adopt. Thus the Fathers, as a penetrative writer 
has justly remarked,* held that the Greeks originated nothing, 
though, as we all know, they had many and wide spread systems 
of opinion. ‘Their office in the world seems to have been “ no- 
thing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Thus 
also within the compass of the same people, and the same 
generation, the most imaginative men are often found the origi- 
nators of systems, which the less imaginative, from the tendencies 
of their minds, will adopt without difficulty. But it may be 
rejoined, though we do not think validly, that “all that has been 
here said is of no great weight, it does not commend itself as true, 
or likely, or reasonable:—that the English are an unimaginative 
nation after all,—and Pantheism is an imaginative system after 
all,—and this being so, the question is who is to put Pantheistic 
principles into the heads of so unimaginative a people,—who are 
to be the originators of it,--who, in other words, are to furnish 
the external temptation to this particular kind of error,—who are 
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to wield the biases assumed to exist in men’s minds, and to give 
them that determinate direction? ‘Temptation, in all cases, pre. 
sumes the existence of an external as well as an internal set of 
circumstances. A man cannot be said to be tempted to eat a 
dish which will disagree with him, when there is no such dish 
within his reach, and no cook exists in his neighbourhood who can 
make it. We deny that Pantheism is any thing else than a most 
imaginative system, and want to know what reason in the world 
you have for assuming that it will be presented at all to the Eng- 
lish, or that, if presented, a people of their cast would be likely 
to adopt it.” 

There are, then, two questions to be answered—W hat external 
temptations are there to adopt the errors of Pantheism; and, 
What internal temptations are there to coincide with them ? in 
discussing the first, we hope to be brief; and in discussing the 
second, however much we may say, it will be far short of a full 
account of that one class of internal temptations to which we in- 
tend to confine ourselves. 

I. First, then, we are to consider what are the external tempta- 
tions to the errors in question. We doubt not that there are far 
more than occur to us, but one will be enough for our pore 
which is to prove the reality of our danger, as a nation. Now 
if we look for the most imaginative persons of a nation, we 
may consider them as represented by the poets: and what the 
most imaginative say, the least imaginative may consciously or 
unconsciously, implicitly or explicitly, be in the course of adopt- 
ing. And let it be observed, that the fact of the most imagin- 
ative originating an error, or rather originally expressing it in 
words, is evidence in some degree of its present existence. Every 
mind is a sample of many others, and every author embodies 
more or less of the spirit of his age. An acute German writer 
has with much truth observed, that the classics of almost all 
nations are their misleaders and their Satans ;—an awfully strong 
expression, yet unhappily verified by some great names. ‘Take, 
for example, our great national feature, irreverence ;—a_ bold 
intruding into heavenly mysteries, an arbitrary adjusting of divine 
things to human, and a contemptuous and self-willed rejection 
of the earthly things which God has blessed as the channels and 
instruments of heaven. Milton may be truly described as its 
great teacher and pattern. So is it of every sin and every delu- 
sion of the people. Our poets, who should have been the puri- 
fiers of our passions, and our guides to truth, have been too 
frequently the palliators and adorners of error, What else, in- 
deed, was to be expected’ Some of our poets have been the 
avowed enemies of Holy Church; and for three centuries, till in 
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latet days some great names have risen up to take away the 
reproach from our land, what poet would not have thought 
himself degraded, and impaired as to his a gift, by a humble 
submission of mind to Christian truth? Nay, even our most 
religious poets, even those in the generation that is passing away, 
of whom we said that their names redeem the credit of the land, 
betray occasionally, that the truths they acknowledge in the pre- 


sence of God, are laid aside, or but dimly remembered, when 


they return to communion with the spirit that moves “ within 
their souls,” or with “ the powers of nature.” In the “ temple 
of the universe,” they are apt, for a while, to forget Christ’s Holy 
Church. 

And if there is any one error which pervades our national 
poetry, as a sort of inevitable defect, it is a certain Pantheistic 
tendency,—most observable and most to be deplored, where 
perhaps least really present, and least consistent with the general 
aim and tenor of the writer. Nature is deified. Its laws are made 
self-existent powers. ‘Time is an eternal stream. ‘The course of 
human events is an imperious, self-controlling agent. Every age 
hasa spirit; every placea genius. ‘The household deities of heathen 
times are revived in the fortunes of races and families. Men 


reverence and fear the elements in a certain worshipful manner, . 


as if they were not in the hands of their Creator, Nature is woed, 
and courted, and invoked, to disclose her secrets, and give up her 
stores. Admiration of her awful beauty, and her deep mysteries, 
and countless wonders, is thought enough religion, far better than 
bended knee on consecrated floor, or blessed Name, or holy 
creed. ‘Thus Nature, instead of being an allegory, so to speak, of 
the things of grace, steps into their place, and is at last worshipped 
instead of the Creator. 

We are aware that the use of such language is defended by 
many great authorities; and has the still higher defence of being 
occasionally, perhaps not always consciously, used by poets to 
whom we are under the greatest obligations. It is to be hoped 
the manly stand they have made against unreality, may outweigh 
any evil tendencies to which their poems may have furnished 
food and channels. But once furnish a nation pantheistically 
inclined with the language of Pantheism in its popular writers, and 
though they be ever so imnocent themselves, the nation will give 
their language its own meaning. Homer(who, it should be allowed, 
was considerably Pantheistic) supplied the school of Alexandria 
with a canonical book, so to call it, to support their theories, 
When a judgment is deserved, external circumstances may be 
even judicially over-ruled, in order that that nation may “ fall back 
and stumble.” Certain prophets of their own may be deceived 
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on purpose to minister “ sweet poison to the age’s tooth.” It 
has been well observed by the author of The Clementines, that 
whatever a man wishes to think concerning God, that he will find 
in the Scriptures. The same private self-willed use will men 
make of the poetry of their age, however true and religious it 
may be. 

We see then, that our greatest poets, though they can be excul- 
pated entirely, so far as their meaning goes, still, if we look to their 
mere expressions, may be legitimately insisted upon as furnishi 
an external temptation to those who have imbibed Pantheistic ten- 
dencies. We see no reason for exempting any error, much less 
the Manichean or Lutheran novelties, from the general rule of the 
Apostle, that there must needs be heresies to manifest the approved. 
The permission of such a temptation, exceedingly awful as it is, 
implies the existence of some internal tendency which has to con- 
flict with that temptation, and overcome it, in order to its arriving 
at a secure state of mental rectitude. Once admit that the lan- 
guage of a nation’s poetry is Pantheistic, and you virtually admit 
that there is something over against it to be disciplined for ill or 
for good by it. 

Il. This then brings us to the question which we propose to 
consider more at large. What is there in the mind of the nation 
favourable to these temptations! ‘The tendencies which appear 
to us of this character suggest far too wide a field of inquiry to 
be brought together within our present limits. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to one particular aspect of them, and adduce 
evidence such as has occurred to us, to show that such a class of 
tendencies exists. 

With a view, then, to make it more apparent that the tenden- 
cies we are about to particularize are really in the direction of 
Pantheism, we will attempt a rough sketch of that theory. One 
reason why it is hard to give other than a very rough sketch of 
it is, that its aspects are so manifold that it is perhaps impossible 
to give a logical definition, which shall answer to all its forms. 
An etymological one will perhaps suffice for the present purpose. 
Pantheism makes all things to be God. In its grossest form, 
it represents all things, matter as well as spirit, to be parts of 
the essence of God, identical with God, a form of God. Hence 
His creatures are parts of Himself, contemplating Himself much 
as the mind is capable of a reflex action upon itself. All minds 
are summed up into one mind and are parts of the essence of 
one mind. ‘The language of Aristotle above alluded to may serve 
almost as a creed to this school, where he speaks, it will be 
remembered, of God and the whole world who have no actions 
external to those peculiar to themselves. Hence the whole rela- 
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tion between ampent and subject is destroyed: the human soul 
cannot contemplate God as external to itself, for He is itself, 
and itself is He. It is evident from this statement of the theory, 
how every thing that confounds the distinction between objective 
and subjective is a step towards Pantheism. ) 

But a theory which identified the Deity and the material uni- 
verse, was too apt to shock the common sense and natural rever- 
ence of men, to be held without much explanation. Obviously 
there are many qualities of matter which it is shocking to apply 
to the Supreme Being. Many Pantheists, therefore, in order to 
obviate this difficulty, have maintained, what in itself is at least 
an allowable opinion, that matter has no real objective existence, 
- but is subjective only, or zs only in appearance : and by thus repre- 

senting matter as an unreality, they have left nothing but mind, 
whether finite or infinite, to be treated of. But this expedient 
only got rid of one class of objections; it met a merely accidental 
difficulty, and left the theory of Pantheism still the same. The 
same negation of the relations of object and subject is involved, 
and this modification does but shift the difficulty, without at all 
destroying it. Since if mind and conscience may be defiled, and | 
if such defilement be worse than ceremonial pollutions conveyed 
through matter, as even heathens have allowed, either portions of 
the Divine mind are alienable and destructible, or they admit of 
defilement as well as matter. 

But this is a difficulty only felt by those Pantheists, who wished 
to meet ali the speculative objections to their theory, consistently 
with their natural’reverence for the Deity. But many holding a 
milder form of the error, have not concerned themselves with 
such objections. Leaving the abstract philosopher to explain, in 
what sense, for example, brute creatures, inert and inorganized 
matter, and impure men, were parts of the Deity, they have looked 
upon themselves as able to be absorbed into God, though now 
not united to Him; they have regarded contemplation of Him, 
along with the appliances and means towards that contemplation, 
as the instrument for effecting unity with Him; and they have 
held that they should thus become parts of His essence, while 
others, who neglected or were debarred from the use of these 
instruments, were to be annihilated. 

Another form of Pantheism arose from a consideration of the 
obstacles which matter presents in divers ways to the pure and 
uninterrupted contemplation of the Supreme Being. Under this 
form matter was looked upon as essentially evil; and as it pre- 
vented the worshipper from becoming united with the Eternal 
Good, it grew itself, by steps which we pass over, to be looked 
upon as eternal evil, and evil and matter were regarded as in- 
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separably connected. Out of this view perhaps arose the alliance 
of Pantheism with materialism, or dualism, at different periods of 
the world. 

These two last phases of the error will be found, both of 
them, to agree with the grosser form which we first mentioned, in 
implying a want of objectiveness, so far as the Deity is concerned. 
And without being at all concerned at present with discussin 
whether this was historically the order in which the different 
phases were developed, we see sufficiently that all these systems 
imply an unwillingness or an inability to realize God as existing 
objectively, as out of and independent of, and anterior to His 
creatures, though pervading them. All error contains in it some 
truth, and the latter truth, the doctrine of God’s pervading pre- 
sence, is the truth which Pantheism may be considered to assert. 

But it seems as if every religious truth had some other truth 
correlative to it, from which it derives its mysteriousness. And 
the truth correlative to God’s pervading presence is His objective 
existence wholly independent of His creatures. Destroy the 
connection between these two truths and the mysteriousness of 
either immediately ceases. ‘Take either by itself, and you will 
have the creed of an Atheist or a Pantheist according to the 
alternative selected. In fact the essence of error may be said to 
lie in the holding of one truth apart from another truth, which is 
correlative to it, and apparently contradictory of it to short-sighted 
beings. God’s foreknowledge, to take another instance, and 
man’s freewill, mutually suppose each other in order to their 
being mysteries. Drop either the one or the other, and the corre- 
lative mystery ceases to be a mystery. 

This indeed is a very common characteristic of error. It 
attempts to dispose of what it cannot understand, by reducing 
objective truths to subjective ones, Lt aims in one way or ano- 
ther to grapple the whole of what we are permitted only to 
“ know in part:” and rudely bent on perfecting and systematizing 
its partial knowledge, it flings away such truths as cannot be 
reconciled with its leading assumptions. 

The truth then which Pantheism in all its forms appears more 
or less directly to deny, is the objective existence of God. It looks 
upon God as existing for the creature. Both the Pantheist and 
the Rationalist deny, as Dr. Mill observes, “ true objective Chris- 
tianity”(p.8). Hence appear the very grave suspicions to which 
that subjective Christianity, now so prevalent even in pious minds, 
is justly liable. By the light of history we know it to be a ten- 
dency to Pantheism. Dr. Mill points out that the very same 
processes as those visible in Dr. Strauss’s system, are perceptible 
to inquiring eyes amongst ourselves also, His refutation of Dr. 
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Strauss is by no means such a superfluous undertaking as thought- 
less people might imagine, It is not less a warning against a 

resent danger, than an exposure of a strange and distant heresy. 
ote lives long before it declares itself, and is a practical fact 
before it becomes a system of opinion, Men open their eyes at. 
last as from a dream, and discover they have explained away their 
creed, and have no God, but themselves. St, Jerome’s assertion 
that the whole world groaned and was surprised to find itself 
Arian, may be a little hyperbolical, yet is still instructive as to 
the stealthy growth of the most baneful errors, 

Pantheism, then, by covert and open means, is making an 
attempt upon us: and when it has grown a little stronger, men’s 
minds will be found prepared to receive it. The infection is in 
the air already, and ere long will seize upon all such as have a 
predisposition to it. As in plagues a number of diseases may 
all serve as predisposing causes, so is it with the moral world, 
Aud one of the predisposing causes to Pantheism is the sub- 
jective character of the religion of the day, for which we are 
going to adduce some evidence. 

It is sufficient merely to observe, in passing, how Pantheism is: 
connected with the errors of dualism and materialism—how the 
popular views of matter as evinced in the common mode of oppos- 
ing a doctrine of transubstantiation, not by a reference to catholic 
tradition, but @ priori, and without regard to the mystery which 
seems contained in the phrase a “ spiritual body,” may be, through 
the other two errors, connected with Pantheism—how ‘he belief 
that God acts not mediately by sacramental influences, but only | 
immediately upon the soul, bears a resemblance to that form of 
the error which denies the reality of the external world, with the 
special object of bringing man into immediate contact with God 
—how the peculiar mode in which men choose to object to the 
practice of invocation of saints (i. e. @ priori) evinces a disbelief 
in the possible extent of a spirit’s agency, and so tends also to a 
disbelief of any living media between God and man—how the way 
in which physical philosophy has led men to speak of “ the course 
of nature” (not at all as a reverent mode of reserve), by implying 
a denial that “ God worketh hitherto,” leads to identifying na- 
ture with God—or how, again, the march of mind is spoken of 
as though there were “ one great heart” animating the human 
race. (Compare the language of Dr, Strauss, quoted p. 59, &c.) 
All this and much more might indeed be enlarged upon as fur- 
bishing a number of specimens of subjective religion, 

We will proceed to some instances more directly showing this 
tendency. Perhaps the nearest approach to it is that whole view 
of things, which is the result of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
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as elevated to an importance over the whole creed (which does 
not itself specify it as necessary), and as excluding all media, 
living or not, between God and man. Its grand feature is un- 
reality. Righteousness is imputed to man, but not conveyed to 
him by that act of God which does impute it to him. All other 
media but faith are counted as unnecessary. God is contemplated 
by faith, with a view to union with Him by the mere act of 
faithful contemplation. Baptism, eucharist, absolution, every 
other means of grace, seemingly inconsistent with this notion, 
is swept away. ‘The votary is encouraged to worship of a cha- 
racter purely subjective. It is mind by itself, and independent 
of matter as employed in the sacraments, which is to strive after 
aunion with God. And it is a serious question, whether this 
rejection of what we trust we are not profane in calling matter, 
though the name is rather harsh, does not, in fact, necessarily lead 
men on to the Eutychian heresy of representing the human nature 
of Christ, as absorbed into and destroyed by His divinity. Cer- 
tainly some heresy like this there does exist, and that very widely ; 
as may be inferred from the difficulty which many minds feel in 
receiving the doctrine of the ‘* Godhead and Manhood, joined 
together in One Person, never to be divided.” Men cannot bring 
themselves to believe that a Divine person has taken man’s nature, 
now has it, and will for ever have it, in heaven. The act itself of 
the Ascension, when the human nature was first exalted to heaven, 
is believed after a fashion, but only subjectively, as if it had 
been merely an instructive, though a delusive show. The feast 
which commemorates it is neglected; it has not even the respect 
which is given to an ordinary Lord’s day: for that is kept asa 
Sabbath; while Ascension day, to judge from the appearance of 
the world, is wholly forgotten. But were we to view this sub- 
jective system in all its bearings, we should find scarcely a single 
article of the Creed secure against its encroachments. It is one 
entire mode of regarding, or rather overlooking, Divine things, 
which has devoured the whole of the Catholic verities contained 
in the Creed, setting itself up against all that is called God, and 
effacing the footsteps of His Anointed. 

It has indeed often been noticed, how this unreality, which men 
call spiritual religion, especially evinces its subjective character in 
its mode of dealing with creeds. All we shall do therefore will be 
to add a few more particular instances. Views like those of the 
Docete or Eutychians, in regard to our blessed Saviour’s body, 
have been already adverted to, But we fear that this is but one 
instance among many. Even religious people often ask, or seem 
to ask, when they hear the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in- 
sisted on,—what is the good of the doctrine? Men want some- 
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thing which will be of palpable benefit to them, something sub- 
jective, something which they can master and see the bearings 
of. And this seems to have been a common feature of heresy. 
It throws men upon the Deity, solely as He is related to them, or 


as they think he is related to them, not as He is in himself, and _ 


as He declares himself. ‘he Sabellian view, that the persons of 
the Trinity are only three offices of God, is a natural consequence 
of this way of looking at His disclosures of His nature, and 
a natural consequence also of the disbelief of sacramental in- 
fluences. It has been propounded in the English Church, and 
quietly submitted to by some who would be thought her truest 
members: by some it has been openly allowed as not contra- 
dictory to their views of Scripture; by others it is received un- 
consciously into their minds, and is working there slowly and 
secretly, but surely. Things appear every now and then, which 
amount almost to proof of it. ‘The excessive prejudice against 
the Athanasian Creed is a sign, perhaps as strong as any, of this 
indifference to anything but subjective religion. 


Another instance may be found in the subjective views which . 


some heresies have taken of the Holy Spirit, representing Him as 
a function, or as an emanation of God; and speaking of Him, if 
we may dare to say it, as they would of the spirit of a book. 
We believe that this is a heresy very far from uncommon among 
professing churchmen. ‘That there is some tendency towards it, 
and that many in our communion would not be greatly shocked 
to find themselves not holding the personality of the Holy Spint, 
is evident from the summary and contemptuous way in which they 
dispose of the doctrine of the apostolical succession. They seem 
to forget that, if the doctrine should be true, then are they guilty 
of a most awful blasphemy, in denying one of His chiefest works, 
His personality, as instanced at ordination, is a thing beyond their 
conceptions, and conflicting with them! Again, consider how 
unwilling many are to acknowledge a doctrine to be implied, or 
taken for granted, in texts where it is not expressly inculcated. 
As scarcely anything is a truth, in their view, which is not 
evidently and directly useful, they shut their eyes to passages which 
merely imply a doctrine, as not bringing the doctrine forward, 
and so treating it as a reality, not as a utility. Many such 
Christians there are, who while they admit that the whole Bible 
was ultimately intended for their edification, yet are hardly brought 
to believe that the Old Testament contains the doctrine of the 
Trinity at all; and object to receiving, for so great a truth, any- 
thing but the most explicit scripture proofs, Passages were urged 
against heretics in former days, the alleging of which now would 
be treated with almost universal pity, if not with scorn. Hence 
NO. LXI1.—APR. 1842, Y 
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such a passage as, “ By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the hosts of them by the Breath of His Mouth,” 


i. is now even read over and over again, without the reader perceiving 
Hh}: in it, what Jews and Christians of old perceived, the doctrine of 
a the Trinity. Now why is this, save from an habitual blindness 
i and indifference, nay, rather an habitual aversion to find any ob. 


jective truth, when it can possibly be neglected? The Deity 
seems to be but an idea in the minds of many people. ‘They do 
not either realize, or attempt to realize to themselves, an Eternal 
Infinite Spirit, without parts or passions; and hence His Word 
has nothing of tremendous mystery in it to them, nor does the 
Breath of His Mouth, antecedent to the existence of the hosts of 
heaven, stand to them as an inadequate representation of a dis 
tinct mystery concerning God. ‘They view it in the one light only 
of a general condescension to human ideas.* 

Ot a piece with this, is the whole way of looking at scripture 
language, as standing for ideas and not for realities. And this is 
most painfully striking in such passages as speak of God under 
the names of Wisdom, Power, Righteousness, Sanctification, 
Salvation, Redemption, the Beginning, the Resurrection, the Life, 
Length of Days, ‘Truth, Love, Presence, the Way, and a number 
of names which a Concordance will readily supply. Here, by 
some perverted way of thinking, we have wholly lost that ready 
clue to the Scriptures, which the Fathers’ realistic way of looking 
at these names promptly supplied them with. To them the 
words ‘in Wisdom hast ‘Thou made them all,” were equivalent 
to “in Christ hast Thou made them all;” “ the cup of Sal 
vation” is Christ’s cup of agony, and so on. Indeed this whole 
way of speaking and thinking has so gone out, that it may be 
right to show by a few quotations, which occur at the moment, 
how customary it was with the Fathers. 

Thus in the following passage of St. Hermas (iii, 13) a little 
altered for brevity’s sake, we tind the names of the Spirit spoken 


ny 


: of as communicating His gifts: * Seest thou those stones which 
HW are cast aside, from the Spiritual House ; for they did indeed 
|) once bear the name, but the garment of the Spirit they did not put 


on.” And I said, ‘What is that garment, Lord?—‘ The names- 
themselves are that garment.’ ” 

With this we may compare St. Ephrem, adv. Scrut. Ixii., xi. 
In the latter homily (so to call the hymn), we read, “ He had 
other names, sweet and accommodating themselves to His creas 
tures, and which bowed down to exalt His works by His appella- 
tions. With these did He come down and clothe His sheep with 


* In most modern Bibles the word Spirit is printed with a small s in some passages 
which to ancient writers spoke most clearly of the personality of that Holy One. 
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His names; the Heavenly King made kings of His servants, and 
because He was God, called them even by His name, gods.” 
Here then the names are looked upon as communicating the pro- 
perties, “ by the word which He spake to them.” 

And if Divine names communicate Divine properties, they are 
also looked upon as in some mysterious way bound up with them, 
not as speaking of attributes of God, but of God himself. Thus, 
upon St. Matthew, St. Hilary (xxui., 5) says, “ God is eternity.” 
And St. Gregory, in his Moralia, (xvi., 54), in a long passage to 
the purpose, says, “ God hath Eternity, but is himself His own 
Eternity... .. in Him to be is not one thing, and to have 
another.” 

St. Austin in several places used the same language, C. Faust. 
(xv., 2), he says, “‘ Listen to this ye whose hearts Christ occu- 
pieth, and see if ye will hear it, unless it be because He ts Him- 
self your Patience.” 

St. Gregory, of Nyssa, writing against the Macedonians, ap. 
Ang. Mais. Coll. (vol. viii., p. 12), has the following sentence : 


“ If the essence of His nature be simple, then He hath not good as 
something ascititious, but He is the very essence of goodness (adbro dre 
roré esi), Wisdom, Power, Sanctification, Righteousness, 
Eternity, Incorruption, all the names that be lofty and pre-eminent, 
With what mind thea do they make Him out to be void of glory, fear- 
= as they are of severe condemnation due to blasphemy against the 

pirit ?” 

St. Cyril on Hosea, p. 65: 


“ That Christ is Truth and Mercy will not, I suppose, need many 
words to demonstrate it, seeing that the inspired Scripture sufficiently 
proves this, since from one end to the other it mentions Christ to us 
under the name of Mercy. But that He is the Knowledge of God any 
one may learn, and that quite without toil, since it is most clearly and 


rug way that He crieth, ‘ He that hath seen me, hath scen the 
ather.’ ”” 


_ These passages may suffice to show in what a very different 
light the i athers usually looked at the attributes of God, ‘hey 
regarded Wisdom, for imstance, as a name of the Son of God. 
We generally regard it only asa name of an attribute of God. 
the word in our view represents a quality, in theirs a Person: 
10 ours it is subjective, in theirs it is objective. Not to enlarge 
further on a subject, which however admits of the amplest illus- 
tration, we will only just notice the way in which we treat of 
praying in the Spirit, as contrasted with St. Basil’s teaching, in 
$ treatise on the Holy Spirit (cap. xxvi.) The passage is a long 
one, and so we content ourselves with referring the reader to it, 
Now if we follow out this subjective way of viewing the Divine 
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Nature, we shall find that its influence bas extended also to the 
way of regarding the nature of man, who was created in His 
image. Indeed the view which makes Divine Wisdom an attribute 
only, could hardly fail to divest human wisdom of all mystery, 
‘That men have been in the habit of so divesting human wisdom of 
all mystery may be seen from the very great unwillingness they 
exhibit to apply the word “ inspired” in any real sense to casual 
truths in pagan authors, Such truths are merely looked upon as 
separate discoveries of the human intellect, as instances to show 
that great men would have patronized the Gospel if they had 
known it. They are rarely treated as St. Clement of Alexandria 
treats them, as the voice of divine truth ; and when Justin Martyr 
speaks of great and good men of old as implicitly Christians be- 
cause they worshipped the Logos, he is held to be a mere trifler, 
and the deniers of the doctrine eagerly hold him up to the con- 
tempt of the world, as affording, in the manifest absurdity of his 
opinions, a powerful testimony against himself, and on their side 
of the question, Yet this is only another proof how subjective 
modern religion is throughout ; ;—modern treligion, we should 
rather say,—for there seems In the age a strange tendency to look 
into self as containing in the sphere and compass of the mind’s 
essence the powers of thinking, abstracting, remembering, invent- 
ing, discriminating and compounding, as though there were no 
such thing whatever as an intellectual dependence upon God, 
Although this is evidence of the subjective views men take, 
it may ‘be thought perhaps to prove an Atheistic rather than a 
Pantheistic tendency. Doubtless with some it is so; but with 
others the delusion takes a different issue, and instead ‘of having 
recourse to a Person as giving light to their minds, they imagine 
some ideal standard, something which occurs to them as a notion, 
not as a Person, which has no existence save in thought, which 
is a law and not a Governor; a metaphysical principle, not au in- 
telligent Cause.* 

‘To some future opportunity, when our limits will allow a con- 
sideration of the subject more befitting its serious importance, We 
defer many other illustrations of the subjective character of modern 
religion. ‘The instances we have given relate chiefly to the way 
in which this ; age is disposed to view the Divine Nature: but it 
is evident that an erroneous tendency on this subject, is certain to 
show itself in every other, At present we can only suggest a few 
examples drawn from the common ways of acting and thinking. 
Thus, is it not evident that Christians find a difficulty 1 in realizing 
the actual existence of the dead in Christ? ‘They either speak of 
the dead as having only a suspended existence, as having lost their 


* An extremely thoughtful and vivid representation of the distinction here intended 
will be found in Lady Flora Hastings’ poem called “ The Idealist.” 
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identity, and as being wholly out of count in the Universe, with 
no relations to other created beings, and scarcely to their 
Creator; or, falling into another but not very dissimilar error, 
they suppose them forthwith admitted to a perfect state, and, as 
they sometimes express themselves, in a manner absorbed into the 
Deity. Nor is there any point, we think, more calculated to test 
the real character of our belief, than the state of those who rest 
from their labours, and wait for the consummation of all things. 

Again, the common opinions on the subject of merit and grace, 
seem to imply that man Is at best but a mere organ of the Deity, 
having no separate personality, not a “* living stone,” but, to use 
a Lutheran expression, “a stone before grace.” And it is 
evident that if the mystery of our dependence on God be held to 
the exclusion of other equally sacred, equally revealed mysteries, 
there will be nothing to oppose the ‘Pantheistic doctrine of one 
mind containing all others, as the sea its waves. 

The way also in which people aim at analyzing the powers of 
the mind, and reducing to fixed laws, like the laws of the natural 
world, all moral and intellectual processes, betrays the same ten- 
dency. Man was made in the image of God; and his nature is 
equally mysterious and past finding out. His will, or the govern- 
ing part of his nature, is as much a wll, as the will of Him 
who created it to be for ever. ‘The attempt to discover the nature 
of the mind, by fixing the gaze on it alone, and by looking into 
oneself, so to speak, without taking into account its affinity and 
resemblance to the mind of God, can only increase our ignorance 
anderror. It is looking from instead of towards the Deity; and 
it is only by looking towards Him, who is Light of the world, 
that we attain to any true knowledge. We must look out of our- 
selves to know what is in ourselves. 

We need only allude to the prevalent theories of so called 
scientific men on the subject of memory, induction, discovery, and 
the reader will be at once reminded of an almost universal mode 
of regarding these operations, as if they were only certain progres- 
sive functions of original powers or causes, uncontrolled by any- 
thing of a providential miraculous character; as if, even in the 
mind of man, it was only nature that was at work. A point to 
which, though our present notice of itis only meant to be cursory, 
we cannot forbear applying what the author before us has said on 
the general subject of preternatural agency :— 


“If the course of nature be understood in the more restricted sense— 
i.e, the course of inanimate nature, according to certain physical laws 
Which the process of philosophical discovery is ever enabling us to ascer- 
tain and classify more completely,—then, indeed, is every miracle an 
interference with that order: not by any means necessarily an inter- 
ruption of it in its own energies (or what is called a suspension of its 
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laws), but an introduction into its sphere of an operation extrinsical 
to it, and so controlling it. But ere we consider every miracle as on 
this ground absolutely improbable and incredible, let the following con- 
siderations be first seriously weighed and examined. 

«1, Is not every agency of pure willover matter, whether proceeding 
from an intellectual, or a merely animal and sentient, being, — the hurl- 
ing of a stone into the air, for instance, — a real positive interference in 
this very sense with the order and course of nature? For though in- 
volving no suspension of its laws even for an instant, is it not an inter- 
ruption of its regular course by a power extraneous to it, and irreducible 
to any calculation of causes why it should be exerted or withholden ? 

‘© 2. When such agency proceeds from a being whose mode of ex- 
istence and action is uncomprehended by the being who witnesses the 
effect (as all living creatures seem uncomprehended by those far below 
them in the scale of nature,—e. g. the builder or navigator of a ship by 
the insect that inhabits it), is not the effect to this latter (in the ordinary 
sense) a miracle? i. e. a miracle in the same sense as the sight of a stone 


thrown up into the air would be to us, were the projector absolutely 
invisible.”’ 


The current maxims and feelings of common life will suggest 
still more striking proofs of the subjective character of modern 
religion. ‘The Christian duty, or rather rite of almsgiving, for ex- 
ample, is now administered almost exclusively on calculation, 
with a view to the evident eventual good we may do; not with 
that reverence for our poor baptized brethren, which we could not 
but feel, did we realize that Christ was in a peculiar way present 
in them, claiming our help and consolation, The mode in 
which funds are obtained for charitable and religious purposes 
also shows a certain practical unbelief of qualities and agencies 
that we cannot see. Christians care not from what corrupt 
source money flows into Christ’s treasury. They smile at the 
idea of a curse, or a less blessing, attaching to money procured by 
conniving at the vices, or flattering the follies of the world. That 
is an objective consideration. A new church or school can be 
seen, and appears to be doing good: but men need not see or 
heed, what yet is written in the Book of Remembrance, the dis- 
obedient, unfaithful, prayerless, and careless lives of worldly 
founders and benefactors, and the sins allowed in the very act of 
foundation. How few Christians would now appreciate the rea- 
son why David was not to build the Temple! 

We had intended to enlarge more on these points, and some 
others of a still more serious character, and still more evidently 
indicating the decline of that faith by which we know things un- 
seen, and the growth instead thereof of a religion fashioned 
according to sight and human calculation—thus also indicating, 
as we have shown above, a Pantheistic tendency—but we find 
ourselves compelled to leave this to some future opportunity. 
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Ant. IIL.—1. Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. By 
the Rev. R. Cattermole, | Vol. 1835. Vol. I, 1836, 


2, Lives of Sacred Poets, By Robert Aris Willmott, Esq. 
Series I, 1834. Series II. 13838. 


3, Specimens of the British Poets. By ‘Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
A new Edition. Murray. 1841. 


4. Gems of Sacred Poetry. 2 vols. 


Tue reign of Henry the Eighth forms a great barrier in the annals 
of England between its ancient and its modern history; for the 
revolution of that period was of incomparably greater importance, 
in its effects upon the national character, than any which had ever 
been experienced before. Disturbances, indeed, of some kind or 
other, were unhappily no new things amongst us; but a war 
which depends on mere force, though it may convulse a whole 
kingdom while it lasts, terminates as soon as either party has 
acquired the undisputed mastery, and affairs sink speedily and 
quietly down to their former level. A contest of mind is not so 
easily forgotten; and when it is so complete and universal as 
what had then been roused, its traces are stamped deeply upon 
the whole constitution of a people ; ; the “ wreck of old opinion” 

cannot be built up again as easily as a dismantled tower; and 
men soon discover that one great cycle of history is ended, and 
that another is about to begin. The effects of this change were 
not however fully visible, till after the lapse of the two succeed- 
ing reigns, Before the time of Elizabeth, ancient things had not 
entirely passed away, nor lost altogether their hold upon men’s 
minds ;—new things were not yet so familiar as to occupy their 
place ;—and thus, between the overthrow of the one, and the esta- 
blishment of the other, there was a period of turmoil and confu- 
sion, such as is always the herald and precursor of any complete 
revolution in the whole belief and feelings of a people. ‘The in- 
failibility of a monarch, who was not remarkable for consistency 
in anything, except in his never-wavering determination to perse- 
cute most unrelentingly everybody, whether on the one side or the 
other, who might chance to doubt the truth of the creed which 
he had adopted for the day, was not at first any very valuable sub- 
stitute for the infallibility of the Pope; but as soon as a firmer 
ground was given, on which men might rest their faith, it became 
apparent that the nation of warriors who had at length been ex- 
hausted and tamed by centuries of stormy strife, were no longer 
represented in the persons of their descendants; and that, from 
amidst the agitations of that fiery struggle, a new nation had 
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sprung forth, which possessed all the energy and ardour, if it had 
also much of the recklessness of youth. ‘The period of the great 
Rebellion, though the passions which it excited might be more 
fierce and violent for a time, caused no such total change ;—the 
second shock could not be felt so deeply as the first ;—the over. 
throw of the throne itself was not so startling, as the re-modelling 
of the Church; and, even in this matter, men had now become 
accustomed to regard, as one main object of their strife, that 
Faith which had formerly been external to every conflict, and had 
remained unchanged, whether this or that particular leader had 
secured the final victory. ‘The main effect of the Rebellion was 
to deaden, rather than to vivify; and if the Reformation had 
called forth new life and energy, whether for good or bad, the 
Rebellion was followed, if not immediately, yet after the lapse of 
a very few years, by a torpor as universal as ever repressed the 
activity of a nation, But from the very circumstances of the case, 
it follows, that the period which is bounded on either side by these 
two events, is of greater importance, and demands a more careful 
study, than any other in our history. 

Some such impulse as that with which all Europe seemed to 
be shaken, as if with one simultaneous movement, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, was requisite to send into 
circulation the mass of new materials for thought which had for 
ages been slowly aud almost secretly accumulating, and which 
the discovery of printing soon began to render universally acces- 
sible. The revival of letters, even with all the assistance it de- 
rived from the numerous universities which were founded about 
this period, could never have been so speedy and complete, if 
there had not been some general convulsion to rouse men from 
the sleep of ages, and to call forth into unusual activity the ener- 
gies of every rank In every nation. It may well indeed be doubted, 
whether this movement was not far too sudden to be healthy ; but 
nothing human is ever made up either of unmixed evil or of un- 
mixed good, [tis sufficient for us to know that a mightier arm 
than that of man was governing the strife, though man’s bad pas- 
sions might grievously mar and disfigure the work of God. 
There were still many, even in those troubled times, who far ex- 
celled us in everything that was good, though there might be 
more who nearly equalled us in our follies and vices, 

As the character of a national literature must always rise and 
fall with the same fluctuations which are experienced by the na- 
tion itself, so in this too it resembles them, that the change which 
has passed over it, in consequence of some great religious or po- 
litical movement, is not clearly visible, till quietness is to some 
extent restored. And this is particularly evident in the case of 
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poetry. There is a fitter field for the exercise of energy while 
the strife is actually pending; and poetry is but the refuge to 
which it hastens when that strife has been somewhat quelled by 
the steady exercise of power. Hence whatever good effects the 
Reformation might work on our literature, they were not appa- 


rent, till the government of Elizabeth had produced something — 


like a cessation from the tempest. Before that period, few except 
those who wanted life and genius could find time to write. Lord 
Surrey’s poems had no connexion with the change which was then 
hanging over the Euglish nation; they were not indeed the natural 
fruits of the English soil, but rather beautiful though feeble 
exotics transplanted from a more sunny climate, which soon 
withered under the rigour of the cold and stormy north. ‘Towards 
the close of Henry’s life, and throughout the reign of his two 
immediate successors, the heaviness of former times was entirely 
outdone by the marvellous stupidity of the religious verse which 
issued from every press: while the language of Scripture itself 
was disfigured and debased by the travesties of its innumerable 
translators. ‘That much maligned pair, Sternhold and Hopkins, 


were really no worse than their neighbours; in fact, they were . 


far better than most of them, as we shall shortly see; and this 
circumstance is sufficient to give the reader a very fair notion of 
the state of literature at a time, when their version was more 
worthy of adoption for purposes of public devotion than the 
general mass of its contemporaries and rivals. And the same 
character may be observed in other poems which seem to have 
been mainly written in the days of Queen Mary, though they 
might not be published till the reign of her successor. With 
the exception of Lord Buckhurst’s Induction, the heavy pages 
of the ‘ Mirrour for Magistrates,” are unrelieved by a single 
ray of genius; and in the gloomy legends which it preserves, and 
the dolorous style in which they are largely set forth, we see the 
handiwork of men, who were oppressed by the sorrowful and 
melancholy hue of the atmosphere which they had to breathe. A 
similar duluess is perceptible in the ‘ Paradyse of Daintie De- 
uises,” which, though not published ull 1576, belongs in reality 
to an earlier period; it is in general no more than a medley of 
heavy morality and trite ethical sayings, set forth in an unvary- 
ing sameness of phrase. But still some parts of it stand out as 
promises of better things to come ; and the great beauty of some 
of its detached poems may serve to explain the numerous editions 
of it which were issued after its first appearance. The following 
may be quoted as avery favourable specimen of the Religious 
Poetry which is contained in this volume. 
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‘* For Whitsunday. 
** Come, holy ghost, eternall God, and ease the wofull greefe, 
That, thorough the heapes of heauy sinne, can no where finde releefe, 
Doo thou, O God, redresse 
The great distresse 
Of sinfull heauinesse. 


“« Come, comfort the afflicted thoughtes of my consumed hart : 
O ryd the pearcing pricking paynes, of my tormenting smart. 
O holy Ghost, graunt me 
That i by thee 
From sinne may purged be. 


“ Thou art my God: to thee alone I will commend my cause : 
Not glittering golde, nor precious stone, shall make me leaue thy lawes. 
O teache me then the way, 
Whereby I may 
Make thee my only stay. 


“€ My lippes, my tongue, my hart and al, shall spreade thy mightie name: 
My voyce shall neuer cease to sound the prayses of the same. 
Yea every liuing thing 
Shall sweetely syng 
To thee (O heauenly king).” 
Finis. M. Kindlemarsh. 


(Brydges’ Reprint, p. 6.) 


There appears to be something heavy about this extract, though 
it is very superior in this respect to the general character of the 
volume. For Francis Kinwelmarshe, the author of it, by no 
means deserved the charge of inferiority, which 1s brought against 
him by Sir Egerton Brydges,* as we may judge from the follow- 
ing verses, with which he commences one of the best poems in 


the collection,—indeed the very best, if we except a piece or two 
by Edwards, the editor : 


« Although the purple morning bragges in brightnes of the sunne, 
As though he had of chased night a glorious conquest wonne ; 
‘The Time by day gives place againe to forse of drowsie night, 
And every creature is constraind to chaunge his lustie plight. 

Of pleasures all, that heere we taste, 
Wee feele the contrary at last. 


“ In spring, though pleasant Zephirus hath frutefull earth inspired, 
And nature bath each bushe, each branch, with blossomes braue at- 
tired ; 
Yet fruites and flowers, as buds and blomes, full quickly witherd be, 
When stormie winter comes to kill the somers iolitie 
By Time are gotte, by Time are lost, 
Alt things, wherein we pleasure most,” &c.—(p. 37.) 


* Preface to bis Reprint, p. xv. 
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Proctor’s “ Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” which was 
printed in 1578, is still more dull than the “ Paradise,” and scarcely 
merited the splendid reprint of Mr. Park. The “ doleful youth, 
who “greevously complayneth” in such very doubtful poetry, 
and who threatens to hang himself on account of his ladye’s 
cruelty, in such heavy and dismal verses, richly deserved still . 
more contemptuous treatment than he seems to have received, 
It is unnecessary to mention more of these productions, the 
writers of which seem generally to have been “ as tedious as a 
king,” and to have found it in their hearts to bestow it all upon 
their readers without the least remorse. But, indeed, the Muses 

generally become very unentertaining, when they array themselves 
in the puritanical garb. 

When at length the vigorous and active spirit which had been 
roused by the Reformation extended its influence to poetry, it was 
the natural result that literature both sunk lower and rose higher 
than it has ever done in any other period of our literary history. © 
There was but little room for mediocrity, when the circumstances of 
the time forced everything into either the one or the other extreme. 
And therefore there is no other age which demands so much at- 
tention, whether we are in search of models which we may imitate, 
or of warnings which may teach us what to avoid. Even those 
who would in other days have moved quietly forward in the course 
of duty, and would have passed away when their appointed task 
was done, without leaving any name behind them, were compelled 
to exertion by the spirit of all around, and have left us a treasure 
of beautiful poetry, which is the more valuable, because it forms 
so great a contrast to that very excitement, which was so instru- 
mental in calling it into existence. 

If, however, vigour is one prominent characteristic of the 
Elizabethan poetry, earnestness is another, not less general or 
remarkable. ‘The men of that time seem to have been in earnest 
everywhere, whether virtue or vice were uppermost for the mo- 
ment, This is probably the reason why some of their produc- 
tions, especially those of the dramatic writers, present us with the 
singular contrast of deep religious feeling, co-existing with a licen- 
tiousness of style which can never be too much regretted. Weare 
so accustomed to see society decently marked out into its different 
sections, all clear and well defined, that we are no fit judges of 
the motives of men who lived in so dissimilar an age. Even if 
the spirit of licence and ribaldry by which many of their works 
are stained, renders us almost afraid to let them stand prominently 
forward on our shelves, yet we have no right to ag ey they 
frequently wrote under a very different influence, ere is no 
similarity whatever between the religious passages which occur 
in their works, and those which are sometimes foisted into the 
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most reprehensible productions of our ownday. What was then a 
feeling, is now at best an opinion, and often scarcely that. What 
was t ‘Ge language of hearts that were too frequently misguided, is 
now the invention of the head. The old writers exhibit fre- 
quent traces of religion, even in their most miscellaneous works, 
because in spite of much to the contrary, there were still in the 
popular usages and modes of thought many remains of ancient 
piety and reverence, which even the recent commotions had not 
had power to remove. Our modern writers talk about religion 
because it is a subject which, as they fancy, affords room for the 
exercise of high poetical powers, and may be bedizened with 
plenty of poetical ornament. ‘There is some affectation in both ; 
but the affectation of the former was confined to their style ; the 
latter, while cultivating a style of greater simplicity, on trans- 
ferred the affectation to the matter of their verse. The former 
wrote with a regard to themselves, because they felt what they 
said ; people write now-a-days with a view to their readers, be- 
cause certain topics seem likely to produce a striking effect. 
The religious poems (as they miscall them) which we find among 
the si. of such men as Moore and Byron, are nothing but 
pieces of curious mechanism, and even they whose poetry is dis- 
tinguished by a more moral tone, frequently content themselves 
with a sort of natural religion, which originates in a notion that 
the objects of external nature can be presented under a more 
attractive and beautiful garb, when they are invested with a 
religious colouring. In the case of the former, we can only re- 
gret that the partial feeling had not been universal, and that they 
had written on any subject which was adverse to religion ;—to the 
latter writers, our chief request would be, that they would be 
pleased to let religious poetry alone, and to confine themselves to 
matters in which they are more at home. 

But even the briefest sketch of the Elizabethan literature 
would be incomplete and unsatisfactory, if it contained no men- 
tion of that lingering fondness for the mysterious superstitions of 
a former age, which imparted a peculiar tinge to every feature. 


“ The Reformation,” says Warton,* “ had not yet destroyed every de- 
lusion, nor disenchanted all the strongholds of superstition. A few dim 
characters were yet legible in the mouldering creed of tradition. Every 
goblin of ignorance did not vanish at the first glimmerings of the morn- 
ing of science. Reason suffered a few demons still to linger, which she 
chose to retain in her service under the guidance of poetry. Men be- 
lieved, or were willing to believe, that spirits were yet hovering around, 
who brought with them airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, that the 
ghost was duly"released from his prison of torment at the sound of the 


° History of English Poetry, vol. iii, P- 399, edit. 1840. 
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curfue, and that fairies imprinted mysterious circles on the turf by moon- 
light. Much of this credulity was even consecrated by the name of 
‘science and profound speculation. Prospero had not yet broken and 
buried his staffe, nor drowned his book deeper than did ever plummet sound. 
It was now that the alchymist, and the judicial astrologer, conducted his 
occult operations by the potent intercourse of some sprgiieesise: being, 
who came obsequious to his call, and was bound to accomplish his 
severest services, under certain conditions, and for a limited duration of 
time. It was actually one of the pretended feats of these fantastic 
philosophers, to evoke the queen of the Fairies in the solitude of a gloomy 
grove, who, preceded by a sudden rustling of the leaves, appeared in 
robes of trancendent lustre. The Shakspeare of a more instructed and 
polished age would not have given us a magician darkening the sun at 
noon, the sabbath of the witches, and the cauldron of incantation.” 


From the causes which have been already mentioned, aud to 
which many subsidiary ones might be added, the Elizabethan 
literature seems to resemble the produce of a soil which has 
long lain fallow, and is at length too hastily broken up. From 
the very vigour of the ground, the crop must be far too rank 
and exuberant for a time, and the fairest fruits of the earth must 
be mingled with a goodly harvest of weeds. ‘The consideration 
of this very obvious fact may supply us with a ready answer to 
the objections which are most usually advanced against the whole 
of that literature. For it has been one evil effect of the exagge- 
rated praise which some antiquaries are wont to lavish upon their 
favourite writers, that others, who apply themselves to the study 
with less enthusiasm, are certain to be disappointed, if they ex- 
pect to find the older poets free from every kind of fault; and, as 
the natural result of such a disappointment, they generally run 
into the opposite extreme. Hereupon evsue complaints of the 
great want of simplicity observable among the Elizabethan poets; 
of their tasteless profusion of ornament, and their constant affec- 
tation. Now talk of this description betrays a very confused no- 
tion of the nature and possibility of what it calls simplicity. Even 
if this quality may be found in the earliest productions of a 
nation, as in many of our noble old ballads, it is certain to be 
very rare in that transition state which ensues, while poetry is ad- 
vancing from these, its first rudiments, to something more nearly 
resembling perfection, especially if its progress is too sudden and 
unnatural. The first and most genuine simplicity is fast passing 
away ;—the second, in which the gift of nature is imitated by art, 
belongs to a far more advanced stage of literature. There are 
three great periods in the poetical history of a people, just as there 
are in both national and individual life,—birth, maturity, and old 
age. The exact period of absolute maturity,—the time when 
poetry is in its healthiest and strongest state, it is never very easy 
to determine, but we can tell whether it is passing from the first 
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era to the second, or from the second to the third; and the most 
superficial acquaintance with the subject must teach us, that the 
Elizabethan age was a very rapid transition of the former kind. 
But when we consider the causes which led to this result, we 
cannot wonder if we find that those writers resembled men who 
are dazzled by too sudden a glare of light, and who can scarcely 
distinguish between the spangle and the gold. 

It was exceedingly natural that the poets of that time caught 
eagerly at every novelty, when all things alike were new and 
strange. False wit, wearisome conceits, and barbarous jingle, 
were sure to be too common among writers, who had to walk in a 
path that as yet had been but little trodden, and to bend to the ser- 
vice of poetry a language still unpolished, however copious and 
vigorous it might be, and not yet fixed, although capable of 
expressing every thought with dignity and force. When a nation 
is yet comparatively unaccustomed to literature, there may be 
many who possess luxuriant fancy or powerful intellect ;—there 
must be few who can bring those endowments under the direction 
of a cultivated taste. But when literature has become so com- 
mon, and its stores so vast, that an industrious writer can collect 
and combine tolerable verses from the mass of materials which are 
thus placed within his reach, then follows the danger, lest every- 
body should turn poet, and should fancy himself able to manufac- 
ture as much as he pleases of what he calls poetry, at a moment's 
notice. In such a state of things, even those from whom we 
might have expected better judgment, are in danger of preferring 
smoothness to sense, and of desiring elegance of expression, rather 
than vigour of thought. And these things are certain signs that 
the maturity of poetry is past, and that old age is fast speeding 
on. ‘Too much civilization is far more destructive to the spirit of 
poetry than too litde; and hence, when the choice is placed be- 
fore him, no candid man can hesitate to prefer the masculine 
writers of whom we have been speaking, who wanted nothing but 
a more cultivated taste, to the sickly sentimentalists of modern 
times, who are destitute of everything but smoothness and a ready 
flow of verse. ‘The same would hold good of the Elizabethan 
writers, if they were more faulty than they are ; for even the half- 
civilized barbarian, with his paint, and feathers, and beads, is, in 
spite of them all, a more manly and respectable personage, than 
the coxcomb of more delicate mould, who, after the lapse of ages, 
may occupy his place. 

The analogy which we employed before may also teach us, 
that an unusual luxuriance of produce is sure to enfeeble the 
ground which pours it forth so abundantly, and that a period of 
remarkable fertility must always be followed by a time of com- 


parative weakness. ‘Thus the Elizabethan literature was not only 
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defiled by many faults which one would wish to forget, but the 
succeeding age became, as it were, naturally fitted for the re- 
ception of a monarch who preferred metaphysics to poetry, and 
whose feeble temperament soon crushed or banished the noble 
spirits of the preceding reign. ‘Then the progress of poetry 
was suddenly retarded by the “ metaphysical” poets, as they 
have been called; a race of writers who, by their wearisome 
display of learning, and by ransacking not only heaven, earth, 
and sea, but even the dry regions of the most abstruse sciences 
for what seemed to them poetical ornament, almost banished 
beauty and simplicity from our literature, and left those who 
still longed for poetry, in which the heart as well as the intellect 
might share, to follow in secret their unfashionable pursuit. 
But it would be flagrant injustice to suppose, that King James 
himself was answerable for this depression of our poetry. It 
was but the natural course of things, and its first symptoms were 
seen before he ever crossed the Border. For the superiority of 
the Elizabethan poetry was owing to the union of two things to- 
gether—of the feelings of ancient chivalry, and the Catholic tone 
of piety which remained as a noble relic of the old world—with 
the daring spirit of resolution and confidence which was the first 
produce of the new. To the combination of these two things, 
of which Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh may be re- 
pectively taken as representatives, we may attribute the united 
imagination and vigour which distinguished the literature of the 
time. But the former soon began to disappear; the latter to 
weaken and decay. Men were not long in learning the easy lesson 
of fancying themselves wiser than their fathers. ‘They became 
too free to relish any recollections of feudal restraint and disci- 
pline—too rational to feel the high impulses of imagination—too 
critical to endure that exuberance of fancy and improbability of 
fiction, which in the old and now forgotten pao was thought 
more valuable than the correctest judgment. ‘The destruction of 
old things, which bad been so general at the Reformation, was 
fast becoming universal ; men were gradually growing more like 
what we are now; and what wonder is it, that their strength de- 
clined, and that their poetry sank down to a tamer uniformity ? 

It is a sad proof of the careless and superficial character which 
for a long period prevailed throughout the nation, that so much of 
Ure literature of this most remarkable age is still altogether hidden 
from the general reader. Some of its most valuable productions 
have entirely disappeared ; others would have been also lost, but 
for the accidental preservation of a single copy; and others, 
again, have never been rescued from the hidden recesses of our 
large MS. libraries. Bishop Percy’s labours were directed to an 
earlier period. Warton stopped short in the very midst of that 
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time, and even what he did complete was much oftener talked 
about than read. Other writers, who tried to supply his lack, 
were either too cursory or too dull ;—and though all praise is 
due to the efforts of Sir Egerton Brydges, and his coadjutor, Mr, 
Park, both for those volumes which were actually reprinted in the 
Heliconia, the Archaica, and the British Bibliographer—(as well as 
in the long succession of publications which issued from the Lee 
Priory Press)—and for the voluminous collections in which they 
tried to direct attention to others which they did not republish, 
yet the expensive form in which they issued their editions proved 
an insuperable hindrance to the full development of their plans, 
Hence those antiquaries who are now engaged, in so many ways, 
in the task of restoring more effectually these ‘‘ monuments of 
banish’d mindes,” appear to introduce us into a world almost un- 
known, And although there may be many indications, that a 
better spirit is becoming more prevalent amongst us, yet, after all, 
they are but partial, and there is still a large class of men who 
agree to reject, on good Utilitarian principles, any attempt to 
restore the fragments of antiquity. ‘To such persons, antiquaries 
of every description appear nothing more than curious and eccen- 
tric triflers, who are endowed with a singular dulness of vision as 
to the real wants of our enlightened age, and who spend all their 
time in hunting after things which are worse than useless when 
Pa they are found. Such people take huge comfort in a certain 
ce irrefragable canon, setting forth, how that nothing was ever lost 
which. was worth the saving,—that the rarity of a book is the 
| best proof that the few surviving copies should have been de- 
ye stroyed with the rest, and that nothing can be of any value, which 
io requires the labours of the literary exhumer to bring it back to 

q the light. It is certainly undeniable, that some antiquaries have 
(3 felt so much enthusiasm in their congenial pursuit, that they 
have been inclined to place a fictitious value upon matters of 
small worth, merely on account of their scarceness and their age. 
But these cases do not in anywise support the opinions of those, 
who believe, that Englishmen have now for the first time learnt 
to speak the real language of poetry, that improvements in taste 
must needs have kept pace with improvements in cotton-mills, 
and that the metrical productions of our forefathers were but 
rugged and disjointed rhymes. And surely the circumstance, that 
: poetry is dressed in the attire of other times, cannot rob it of all 
E claims to the praises of proportion and grace. On the contrary, 
| the beauty of a poem is enhanced, rather than diminished, when 
it thus presents to us a memorial of the language and manners of 
; arace that has passed away. A building which, when it was 
first erected, had no claim upon attention beyond others by which 
it was surrounded, soon acquires beauty when moss and ivy has 
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began to mantle over its walls; and in like manner, poetry be- 


comes more venerable, when it is expressed in the language of 
the past. It removes us further from the world around us, when 
it speaks in a tongue, the tones of which we have long since 
ceased to hear. ‘‘ He who prizes a thing,” says Sir Fanten 
Brydges, ‘‘ merely because it is old, and he who contemns it because 
it is old, is equally dull and foolish. The form of beauty is the 
same, whether she be dressed in an antique or a modern fashion, 
and the same rules of shape, proportion, and hue apply in both 
cases,”™ 

This is a matter, however, where reasoning can produce no 
impression, because the great difference arises from feeling, not 
from reason. One class of men consists of those, who are en- 
dued with a natural respect for everything which has stood the 
test of time, and is honoured with the impress of antiquity. Per- 
sons of such a character will always tread reverently over the 
ashes of the dead; nor deal too rudely with those productions, 
which are consecrated by the characters of age. ‘They shrink 
from the ungrateful task of seeking out errors in those famous 
men of old; and would be content to take their faults along with 
their virtues, rather than tear aside, with unhallowed grasp, the 
mantle in which they have been shrouded by the hand of time. 
Those who belong to the other class, are troubled with no such 
excessive veneration for former days, but prefer sitting down with 
the comfortable assurance, that the world has never done any thing 
but improve, and that consequently the present generation is far 


wiser and better than any preceding generation can possibly have, 


been. ‘These two classes can never be brought to agree, for they 
have no common ground on which they may begin, and therefore 
all reasonings, either on the one side or the other, are but loss of 
time and labour. It is encouraging however to perceive, that 
the former class is rapidly increasing; and even if they should 
sometimes be inclined to magnify each object as it is seen through 
the mist of years, it is an error with which no one can fail to have 
avery hearty sympathy, who reflects on the importance of the 
exertions to which it may stimulate. Assuredly their assistance 
is greatly needed just now, for the fabrics of genius that in for- 
mer years were raised, are gradually sinking beneath the advancing 
tide; and unless the careful toil of the antiquary comes in to save 
them from destruction, we may soon lose all recollection even of 
the place where they stood. 

In fact, it is nothing short of a positive duty for all men who 
still love to linger around the tombs of their fathers, to come for- 


* Preface to the Lee Priory edition of Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, p.77. 
NO. LXII.—aAPR. 1842, ; 
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ward and rescue them from utter forgetfulness. It isin their 
writings that their memories are enshrined ;—it is to these that 
we must refer, when we wish to know how they thought and felt 
when they acted; and in these expressions of their inmost 
thoughts, we find a far truer history of their lives and motives, 
than we could gain from the most careful record of their outward 
deeds. The defenders of such pursuits have been too commonly 
content to rest their cause on considerations drawn merely from the 
beauty of their occasional thoughts,—the sweet tones of their un- 
tutored minstrelsy which at times break forth amidst a sad discord 
of harsh sounds, and many such arguments as these. Now to 
such reasoning there can be no objection, so long as men will 
carry it a little further and remember, that these studies are a 
matter of duty, as well as of ¢aste. When men do not remember 
this, they only degrade a subject that is capable of defence on far 
higher grounds ;—they work with the understanding, and not with 
the reason ;—-they give us empiricism, and not science ;—they 
content themselves with searching for instances, when they ought 
to generalize them into truths. Such a mode of conduct resem- 
bles that of a geologist, who should allege no other reason for 
his pursuit than the beauty of the materials which it brought 
under his observation, or an astronomer, who should defend his 
science only by ranting about the glory of the stars. 

lt is far from our purpose, in this article, to enter generally 
upon the wide field of the Elizabethan Poetry; we must leave 
those who are more competent to the task to complete a survey 
so extensive; and content ourselves with a hasty glance at the 
religious poetry of the time, whether it be in volumes especially 
devoted to subjects of religion, or what is found scattered over 
the pages of writers, whose usual ambition was confined to 
building “vain pyramids to mortal pride.” We must be allowed, 
however, to extend this imperfect sketch beyond the time which 
is usually designated as the Elizabethan age. For no period 
stands absolutely alone and independent, but each contains some 
traces, be they more or less conspicuous, both of the lingering 
spirit of the past, and of the advancing spirit of the future. The. 
first appearance of that poetry which is considered to belong. 
more exclusively to the reign of King James, falls so early, that 
it meets the last shadow of that gloomy and puritanical poetry 
which was produced during the very tme of the Reformation; 
and in like manner we may detect, even in the reign of Queen 
Mary, the faint dawning of that literature which shone forth most 
brightly during the life of Queen Elizabeth, and which, though 
it gradually waned as the age became less poetical, was not en- 
tirely extinct, till the Great Rebellion overwhelmed everything 
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fair and lovely in one common ruin, The Reformation and the 
Rebellion may therefore be assumed, as the two boundaries of the 
period over which our remarks will extend. 

Three of the works which we have enumerated at the head of this 
paper, as well as others of a somewhat older date,* are sufficient 
to prove, that some regard has been paid of late to the religious 
poetry, as well as to the more general antiquities of that remark- 
able time’; yet we fear it must be confessed, that there is not a 
single branch of the subject which does not still require more 
than double the attention which it has yet received. 

The most important, as well as the most difficult part of the 
inquiry relates to the minor poetry, which was produced in such 
abundance during the Elizabethan age. sapecially on moral and 
religious subjects. Now there is one law with regard to the his- 
tory of poetry, which is absolute and universal, though it is too 
often forgotten or neglected. It is, that we should never judge of 
the character of any period merely by looking at the first-rate poets 
who may happen to adorn it, inasmuch as they would perhaps 
have reached a similar exaltation whenever they had been born. 
For neither the darkest ages could have completely obscured their 
gory nor could the brightest have added much to its lustre. 

n their refler character, indeed, so far as they are to be num- 
bered among the chief of those auxiliaries that are instrumental 
in calling forth ability, where, but for them, it might have lain 
concealed, they are of the utmost importance to the historian; 
but beyond this, it is in the minor poets that the true character 
of any period is most faithfully developed. When we wish to tell 
how a current flows, we do not look to the strong trees which 
grow up in its stream, and yet cannot be moved by its utmost 
power; it is from the willows and rushes which bend before it, and 
point to the direction in which it tends, that we learn to judge of 
its swiftness or its course. So also, when we desire to know the 
progress which a nation is making in poetry at any particular 
period of its history, we must tura to those who would do as the 
people did,—who would labour to gratify the taste of the many, 
and to elicit their applause; not exclusively to the few who rose 
far above all their contemporaries, and had little in unison with 
them. We cannot, therefore, tell what value must be attached to 

* Such, for example, as some portions of “ Select Psalms in Verse,” published 
anonymously in 1811, but understood to have been compiled by the Rev. Lord Aston; 
Montgomery’s ‘‘ Christian Poet ;” Johnstone’s ‘‘ Specimens of Sacred and Serious 
Poetry,” Edinburgh, 1827; and ‘‘ Sacred Specimens,” by the Rev. John Mitford, 
1827.” ‘One “ Robert Bell, Esq.” a member of Dr. Lardner’s band of “ Eminent Lites 
me and Scientific Men,” ravtaabaded some notices of the old religious poets, in his 
“ Lives of English Poets,” 1839; but he does not seem to have escaped any better 


than his associates from that marvellous capacity for blundering, which appears to have 
been his only qualification for his task. 
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a great poet, in illustrating poetical history, till we look at his ef- 
fects. Such aman belongs to all time, and to every land. His writ- 
ings may kindle enthusiasm when centuries have passed away, and 
in the most distant region of the globe, But the question for 
the historian of poetry should be, what reflection followed the 
first outbreak of that bright flame? If it shone forth for ages in 
the midst of solitude and gloom, if there was no mirror to catch 
and throw back its brightness, its place in poetical history belongs 
to a later time. It is indeed impossible to estimate too highly 
the effect of the one great poet of that age—the greatest of all 
our nation—upon the men both of his own and of all succeed- 
ing times. Well indeed did he merit that reverence, the revival 
of which is one of the most respectable features of our own days, 
when a large society is banded together under his name, for the 
purpose of collecting and preserving every contemporary record 
which can illustrate his history or his productions; and when 
rival editors are contending, who shall set forth the most accurate 
edition of his works, in the very words he used. No man can 
calculate the influence which he produced upon an age, which 
had already rejected all spiritual restraint—true precursor of the 
coming time when all temporal government was to be in like 
manner scorned; and which, in spite of the lingering veneration 
which outbraved for a season the storm of liberalism, seemed in 
too fair a way to lose that old home-feeling—the strongest safe- 
guard and surest symbol of a high moral tone—-which actuated his 
* man of four-score three, 

That thought to fill his grave in quiet ; yea, 

To die upon the bed [his] father died, 

To lie close by his honest bones.” 


But to carry out with any degree of fulness an inquiry of such 
importance far exceeds the task which we have now assigned 
ourselves. Suffice it to say, that the time is now long past when 
men could dream that a flippant criticism upon Shakspeare and 
Spenser, even with the addition of Massinger, or Jonson, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, could give any clear notion of the com- 
plicated literature of the age in which they flourished. 

Sir Egerton Brydges has remarked, *‘ that perhaps such mis- 
cellanies as ‘ Davison’s Rhapsody’ are better evidence of the po- 
pees taste in poetry which prevailed when they were first pub- 
ished, than the work of any single author, however emivnent. 
Almost all the pieces of the present collection partake more of a 
moral than of a picturesque or romantic cast. They seem to be, 
for the most part, the intellectual amusements of men engaged 
in busy hfe, who occasionally vented the reflections they had 
gathered through the vehicle of metre.”* Now, if this opinion 


* Preface to Lee Priory edition of Davison, vol. i. p. 37. 
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were stated a little more boldly, it would be precisely what we 
mean. And it is one of the greatest inconveniences of our more 
bulky collections of English poetry, that while so many pieces of 
little or no value are preserved, merely because they occur among 
the writings of men, whom it is or has been the fashion to regard 
as poets, a large body of our most beautiful verse is excluded, 
which has been produced, from time to time, in the leisure hours 
of those, whose celebrity, if they are celebrated at all, rests upon 
other grounds than their ability in poetry. But besides the 
value of such poems, as supplying us with surer indications 
of the character of any age, than the more massive works of 
genius which it may chance to produce, they often possess a pe- 
culiar charm, in the contrast which they present to the drier re- 
searches among which they are found, or to the busy activity 
which they have been written to relieve; just as the wild flowers 
which cling to the walls of a ruin appear more lovely because 
there ure so few to share their beauty, or as occasional strains of 
music seem more sweet when they sound only as the solace of 
less attractive pursuits. And these are the very compositions, on 
which the times in which they are written produce the greatest 
effect. ‘Though simplicity is not always found among the pro- 
fessed writers of the sixteenth century, as we have already allowed, 
yet among those who spent less labour upon their productions, 
and in consequence had a better chance of escaping affectation, 
we often find elegance not yet perverted by the metaphysical sub- 
tilties of the seventeenth; and smoothness equally removed from 
the sing-song ditties in which the eighteenth rejoiced. ‘The lan- 
guage, also, though less polished, was more pure. Metaphorical 
expressions had not so far assumed the places of the simple 
words as that the one could be used indiscriminately for the 
other; and therefore we find few of those broken figures which 
are discoverable in almost every page of some modern books; nor 
was poetry made up then, as it often is at the present day, of a 
mere collection of favourite phrases, the sole effect of which is, 
to impart an irretrievable vagueness of meaning, and to bewilder 
the reader’s mind with an unnecessary host of words. 

The number of moral and religious pieces which are found 
throughout the Elizabethan Miscellanies, may safely lead us to 
conclude, that the unhealthy tone of excitement which pervades 
some of our most beautiful modern poetry would have then been 
neither comprehended nor admired. The value which was set 
upon many of these pieces is evident from the number of Mis- 
cellanies in which they appeared; but as these anthologies have 
become exceedingly rare, and as no complete series of them has 
been published, they are still unknown to the great majority of 
readers, except in some cases by name. Some of the best of the 
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Collections have been republished, though in a very inaccessible 
form. The following specimens from them may illustrate the 
necessity of increased exertion in this department of antiquarian 
research, 


I. From Munpay’s “ Banquet or Daintiz Concerts.” 1588. 


“ When I sometime begin to thinke upon 
The frailtie of this present life ; 
Howe soone the pompe of man is gone, 
How soone bis joyes are chaunged to greefe ; 
Good Lord, (think I,) what mind hath man 
To trust to such a state, 
Which frailtie at the first began, 
And knowes no certaine date ? 
Now in joy, then annoy; 
Thus our time we doo destroy ; 
Not minding that we be: 
Like the grasse, which soone dooth passe, 
Or as our image in a glasse, 
Even so, good freends, are we. 


“ Behold, how Summer yeerely bloometh foorth 
The goodlie blossomes of the tree ; 
Which wastefull Winter counteth little woorth, 
And therefore will not suffer them to bee. 
And Nature’s mantell which she spread 
So greene upon the ground ; 
Upon a suddaine wexeth dead, 
That whilome grew full sound. 
Thus are we, if we see 
To things according as they be 
For our example left ; 
That as they passe away, 
So man hath as little stay 
When course hath him bereft,” 
BS. 


(Harl. Miscell. vol. ix. p. 230, Park.) 


II. From Heticon,” 1600 and 1614. 
“ The Shepheard’s Song : a Caroll or Himne for Christmas. 


** Sweet Musicke, sweeter farre 

Then any song is sweet ; 

Sweet Musicke, heauenly rare, 

Mine eares (O peeres) doth greete 
Yon gentle flocks, whose fleeces, pearl’d with dewe 
Resemble heauen, whom golden drops make bright 
Listen, O listen, now, O not to 
Our pipes make sport to shorten wearie night. 

But voyces most diuine, 

Make blissfull harmonie : 
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Voyces that seeme to shine, 

For what else cleares the skie ? 
Tunes can we heare, but not the singers see, 
The tunes diuine, and so the singers be. 


** Loe, how the firmament 

Within an azure fold, 

The flock of starres hath pent, 

That we might them behold. 
Yet from their beames proceedeth not this light, 
Nor can their christals such reflection giue. 
What then doth make the element so bright ? 
The heauens are come downe vpon earth to liue. 

But harken to the song, 

Glory to glories King : 

And peace all men among, 

These queristers doe sing. 
Angels they are, as also (Shepheards) hee, 
Whom in our feare we doe admire to see. 


* Let not amazement blinde 
Your soules (said he) annoy : 
To you and all mankinde, | 
My message bringeth ioy. 
For loe the world’s great Shepheard now is borne, 
A blessed babe, an infant full of power : 
After long night, vp-risen is the morne, 
Renowning Bethlem in the Sauiour. 
Sprung is the perfect day, 
By prophets scene a farre : 
Sprung is the mirthfull May, 
hich Winter cannot marre. 
In David's citie doth this Sunne appeare : 
Clouded in flesh, yet Shepheards sit we here. 
Finis, E. B.”* 


(Brydges’ Reprint, pp. 147, 148.) 


III. From “ Davison’s Raarsopre,” 1611, 1621.+ 
** A Repentant Poem. | 


“1, Though late my heart, yet turn at last, 
And shape thy course another way ; 
"Tis better lose thy labour past, 
Than follow on to sure decay, 
What though thou long have stray’d awry ? 
In hope of grace for mercy cry. 


* i. e. Edmund Bolton, the author of ‘* Hypercritica,” which is reprinted in 
Hazlewood’s “ Ancient Critical Essays,” vol. ii. p. 2¢1—254, See Hazlewood’s Pre- 
face, p. xvi. and Brydges’s Pref. to Engl. Hel. p. xvi. 

+ It was not in the earlier editions of 1602 and 1608. 
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“2, Though weight of sin do press thee down, 
And keep thee grov'ling on the ground ; 
Though black Despair, with angry frown, 
Thy wit and judgment quite confound ; 

Though time and wit have been mispent, 
Yet Grace is left, if thou repent. 


“ 3. Weep then my heart, weep still and still, 
Nay, melt to floods of flowing tears ; 
Send out such shrieks as heaven may fill, 
And pierce thine angry judge’s ears : 
And let thy soul, that harbours sin, 
Bleed streams of blood to drown it in, 


“4, Then shall thine angry judge’s face 
To cheerful looks itself apply ; 
Then shall thy soul be fill’d with grace, 
And fear of death constrain’d to fly. 
Even so, my God! Ob when? How long? 
I would, but Sin is too, too strong. 


‘“* 5. [ strive to rise; Sin keeps me down, 
I fly from Sin, Sin follows me. 
My will doth reach at Glory’s crown ; 
Weak is my strength, it will not be. 
See how my fainting soul doth pant ; 
O let thy strength supply my want !” 
(Lee Priory Reprint, vol. i. pp. 118, 119.*) 


From the earlier extracts we have given, and still more from 
the general character of the volumes out of which they have been 
taken, it would seem as if, shortly after the time of the Reforma- 
tion, men were so eagerly trying to forget all that was consolatory 
and ennobling in religion, that they had nothing for it but to take 
refuge in wearisome laments about man’s mortality,—in “ditties,” 
setting forth “by many and sundrie examples, that no man ought 
to give over-much credit to this fraile and transitorie life ;”—in 
predicating of man, that he must lie to-morrow “as a lumpe of 
clay ;"+—and in treating him altogether as if he could have nei- 


* And in Sir H. Nicolas’s edit. vol. ii. pp. 501,502. It is greatly to be regretted, 
that in both these valuable reprints of esl the spelling should have been mo- 
dernized. 

+ The expression occurs a little further on, in the poem of Munday’s, from which we 
have extracted the commencement. Again, at a distance of a few pages, we have 
** to-morrow lies he as a lumpe of clay,” (p. 238.) But it is not uncommon among 
these minor moral writers ; thus Sir Henry Wotton (if the poem be his) says, “ For 
what are we but lomps of walking clay?”—(Rel. Wotton. a nd Giles 
Fletcher, who generally keeps clear of such sayings, has, ‘ clodded in lumps of clay.” 
(Christ's Victorie, p. 6, edit. 1610.) Like “ dolefull dumps,” so frequent in Breton, 


and other similar expressions, these expressions could not then have seemed so strange 
as they do to us, 
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ther hope on earth, nor glory in heaven, ‘“ England's Helicon” 
contains poems of a far higher style; and though the piece we 
have selected from Davison is not the most favourable example, 
yet many of the poems which he has brought together are as 
graceful and as poetical as we should have expected from the 
host of illustrious names which are appended to them. 

We fear there is no hope that any antiquary of the present day 
will carry into execution Mr. Ellis’s design,* of republishing all 
these miscellanies in a continuous series; for their investigations 
have lately been directed to very different subjects. Indeed, as 
such a set of volumes would be incomplete unless it contained 
the whole of ‘‘ England’s Parnassus” (reprinted in “ Heliconia,” 
vol. iii.) as well as others, like Bodenham’s “ Garden of the 
Muses,” which have never been reprinted at all, it would pro- 
bably become far too ponderous for the taste of this generation, 
and, like other great collections, would be less read than those 
elegant ‘ Selections,” the authors of which think it necessary to 
rub all the rust from antiquity before they will subject it to the 
fastidious criticism of the general reader. Yet it would be a 
most praiseworthy undertaking, if any man would apply himself 
to the task of collecting together all the moral and religious 
fragments which they contain, as well as those which may be 
gathered together from the numerous MS. miscellames of that 
day;: for though he would have to preserve much that is of little 
value, he would at any rate, if his duty were ere discharged, 
avoid that foppish sort of antiquarianism which aims at nothing 
beyond amusement, and busies itself in dressing up the rugged 
and antique garb of those manly writers, that they may be more 
fit for their drawing-room reception. ‘This would indeed be a 
difficult, and in many cases a thankless task ; for many of the 
finest old poems still appear without an author’s name; or, what 
is still worse, they have been attributed, at diverse times, to such 
a host of writers, that we are almost inclined to doubt whether 
they really belong to any one of their innumerable claimants, 
Yet a close and strict examination into such points can never be 
thought superfluous by any man who thinks, as we do, that the 
author’s name is a very important part of a poem, especially if it 
is likely to be recognized as holding a distinguished place on any 
other roll of fame. 

The uncertainty which hangs over the authorship of poems 
such as these, may be mainly attributed to one of three circum. 
stances ; first, that it was considered quite allowable for any au- 
thor, who chose to publish a volume of his own poetry, to include 


* Compare Brydges’s Postcript to vol, i, of Censura Liter. p. ix. ¢d edit, 
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in it any pieces belonging to another author which might happen 
to strike his fancy; secondly, that the smaller poems were con- 
tinually handed about in MS., and therefore, if the friends of a 
deceased writer found them among his papers, they were often 
published along with his genuine productions; and lastly, that 
they were continually given forth to the world either anonymously 
or with indefinite signatures, especially with doubtful initials. 
Although some assistance might be derived from the voluminous 
labours of later antiquaries, yet the light which they have thrown 
upon the subject is generally broken up into such scattered rays, 
that it is less calculated to dispel, than to increase the confusion. 
What one man has said, another has forgotten; bold assertion has 
assumed the place of knowledge; and too often the acerbity of 
literary animosity has caused the theory of one writer to be de- 
nied by another, that the honour of successful research might not 


. be carried off by an opponent. 


Many of the fragments which are commonly published under 
the name of Sir Walter Raleigh, might afford us sufficient proof of 
the difficulties to which we have alluded. We may take, for an 
example, the most famous of them; and as the copies of this 

m are as different as the theories about its author, we will 
reprint that edition of it which is less known than any of the 
others, and which appears in the Poems of Lord Pembroke and 
Sir Benjamin Ruddier, 1660. It is headed “ Sonnet P.” and 
hence the editor of the volume seems to have fancied that it was 
Lord Pembroke’s; but the manner in which the book was put 
together, long after Pembroke’s death, and the fact that it cer- 
tainly contains several poems which belong to other authors 
(as, for example, to Bishop Henry King*), will render it quite 


unnecessary to disprove the claims of that nobleman to be consi 
dered the probable author : 


1. Go Soul, the Bodies Guest, 2. Say to the Court it glows, 


Upon a thankless Errand ; nd shines like rotten wood ; 
Fear not to teacht the best, Say to the Charch it shows 
The truth shall be thy warrant. ‘hat’s , but doth not good ; 


Go, since thou must needs dye, If Court and Church reply, 
And tell them all they lye. Then give them all the lye. 


* Thus the poem “ To a Lady weeping,” in King, p. 18, is given to Lord Pem- 
broke, p. 91; and King’s verses in p. 37 of his poems, to Sir B. Ruddier, in p. 81 of 
the other. Mr. Park has paid King an unconscious compliment, in quoting the former 
of these as Lord Pembroke’s, with expressions of considerable laudation, Edit. of 
Walpole, vol. ii. p. 268. So the ‘* Verses on the World,” by Sir Henry Wotton (Rel. 
Wott. p. 377) are here given to Sir B. R. ( p. 34), and those lines beginning ‘‘ Wrong 
not, dear empress of my heart,” which used to be attributed to Raleigh (though a 
claim has been put in for Sir Robert Ayton), are given to Pembroke, p. 35. 

¢ This will bear comparison with the common reading, “ touch.” On the other 
hand, the common reading “J,” in the fifth line of this verse, appears decidedly 
preferable to “thou.” The next line in Davison is, “ Aud give the world the lie.” 
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3, Tell Protestants * they live 
Acting but others actions, 
Not lov’d unless they give ; 
Not strong but by their factions: 
If Protestants reply, 
Give Protestants the lye. 


4, Tell men of high Condition 
That rule affairs of State, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
r practice onely hate: 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 


5. Tell Wit it wanis devotion, 
Tell Love it is but Lust; 
Tell Time it is but motion, 
Tell Flesh it is but Dust, 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lye. 


6. Tell those that brave it most, 
They beg tor more by spending, 
And in their greatest cost, 
Seek nothing but commending : 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 
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7. Tell Age it daily wasteth, 
Tell Honour how it alters, 
Tell Beauty how she blasteth, 
Tell Favour that she falters; 
And as they do reply, 
Give every one the lye, 


8. Tell Wit how it wrangles 
In tricks and points of niceness ; 
Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in others wiseness ; 
And as they do reply, 
So give them all the lye, 


9. Tell Physick of her boldness, 
Tell Skill it is perversion,t 
Tell Charity of her coldness, 
Tell Law it is contention : 
And if they do reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 
10, Tell Fortune of her blindness, 
Tell Nature of decay ; 
Tell Friendship of unkindness, 
Tell Justice of delay : 
And if they do ply 
Then give them all the lye. 


This poem has been very generally, and as we think correctly, 
attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. it happens, however, that a 
legend has been added, which tells us, that it was written the 
night before his execution. It is clear that these two accounts 
may be separated with the teece propriety; yet many have 
argued, that the denial of the latter involves also the falsehood of 
the former,—that because it was not written at the time stated, it 
was not written by the person stated. Raleigh was executed in 
1618; but ithas been long since discovered that the poem appears 
in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, the second edition of which came 
out in 1608. Bishop Percy conjectures that it was written soon 


* In all the three cases where “ Protestants” is read in this verse, the common 
and more correct copies have “ potentates.” It would be curious to inquire how this 
remarkable perversion was introduced into the text. Our extract is taken from an 
original copy of Lord Pembroke’s Poems, not from the reprint, which we have never 
seen, It seems clear that the reading “ Protestants” had become fairly domesticated 
in some copies of the poem, for though in several other parts of the volume we have 
used, corrections are written in the margin by a contemporary hand, this omen 9 
not touched, In the fourth line of this verse, Davison, and one of the copies from 
MS. printed by Sir H. Nicolas, read, “affection,” which is obviously wrong. 

t Obviously for “ pretension,” as it is corrected in MS, The copy in Davison con- 
tains three more verses at the end. ‘The chief various readings, besides those we have 
marked, are seal for wit, inv. 5, 1.1; “ Tell wit how ;’ v. 8B, 1.13 and over- 
wiseness, |. 4, &c. A copy of the poem is found in the ‘‘ New Foundling Hospital 
for Wit,” 1784, vol. iv. p. 44, where it is attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
same volume contains two parodies of it, one ‘‘ written in 1764,” pp. 47, 48; the 
other pp. 177179. 
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after Raleigh’s condemnation in 1603.* It seems, however, that 
it is found in a MS. of 1593,+ and therefore this conjecture falls 
to the ground ; but it is of some value, inasmuch as it proves that 
Bishop Percy saw no difficulty in retaining one part of the tradi- 
tion, while he rejected the other. Aud what possible reason is 
there for concluding, that because tradition is wrong 1n attributing 
it to the night before Raleigh’s execution, it is also wrong in 
affixing his name to it at all? During the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James there was a perfect mania for calling all fragments of 
moral and religious poetry “ prison verses,” or “ verses written 
just before death,” as if people must needs have followed the 
ancient fashion of the swan, and have sung most vigorously just 
before they were going to die. It was thought especially impos- 
sible that any man should be hanged or beheaded without leaving 
behind him such a record of his last moments; and Raleigh 
himself was peculiarly beset with these stories. ‘Thus, not only 
the poem now under consideration, but the verses said by others 
to have been found in his Bible—the different pieces beginning, 
“‘Cowards may fear to die,” ‘* Give me my scallop-shell of 
quiet,” and “ Rise, oh my soul, with thy desires to Heaven,” 
together with a prose answer to certain imputations, and some 
letters into the bargain, have all been attributed to the night 
before his death. ay, to increase the confusion, Sir Egerton 
Brydges has reprinted a set of verses, which all the rest of the 
world had given to Sir Henry Wotton, as having been written by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ in the unquiet rest of his last sickness,” on 
the authority of a MS. in the British Museum.|| The simple 
fact is, that readers are not only fond of showing off their inge- 


° Percy's Reliques, vol. ii. p. 323, edit. 1839. Nicolas’s edit. of Davison, p. ci. 
It is not in the edition of 1602, unless it has been torn out of Malone’s copy. The 
1611 edition of Davison, which Percy reports as having been “either lost or mislaid” 
from Sion College, may now be found in the archives of that library. 

t Campbell's Specimens, vol. ii. p. 219, or p. 57, new edit. 

¢t Take, for example, the verses in Rel. Wotton. p. 395, said to have been written 
* by Chidick set (being young, and then in the Tower), the Night before his 
Execution.” He was executed, with thirteen others, for Ballard’s plot, 1586. See a 
Ballad on their death, in Collier’s old Ballads (Percy Society, No.I.), p.101. The 
latter collection contains a most woeful Ballad, said to be written by one Luke Hutton, 


who was hanged at York in 1598, and most deservedly, if we may believe his own 
stury (p. 122):— 


** Nine score inditements and seaventeene 


Against me there was read and seene, 
And each of these was fellony found.” 


| Reprint of Phillips's Theatrum Poetaram, pp.308, 309. A very much better 
copy of them, including an additional verse, occars in Rel, Wotton. p, 389, with the 
heading, ‘‘ This Hymn was made by Sir H. Wotton, when he was an ambassador at 
Venice, in the time of a great sickness there.” It is impossible to conjecture on what 
grounds Sir E. Brydges stigmatizes this far better edition of it as a“ very imperfect” 
reprint, 
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nuity, in the case of anonymous poems, by deciding that this or 
that piece is assuredly in the style of this or that author, but when 
the authorship is settled, they cannot help fastening on some 
guessings of their own, as to the time when it was written, or the 
circumstances which called it forth, that they may thus give 
their poem “ with a difference.” 

There is a passage in Gascoigne’s address “To al yong 
Gentlemen, and generallie to the youth of England,” pretixed to 
the old edition of his works, which presents us with two cases 
exactly similar to this of Raleigh’s. ‘ What should I stand much 
in rehersal how the L. Vauz his dittie beginning thus, J loath 
that I did love, was thought by some to be made vpo his death- 
bed, and that the soulknil of M. Edwards was also writté in ex- 
tremitie of sickness.”* Now Gascoigne never dreams of deny- 
ing, that the two pieces are rightly attributed to Vaux and 
Edwards ; he only ridicules the appendage which has been added 
on to the original fact. Lord Vaux’s claim to his ballad, which 
first appeared in Tottel’s Miscellany, and which has acquired 
some notoriety, because it is imperfectly quoted by the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet, has been uniformly allowed by modern 
writers.t| Edwards’s poem is only known, as we believe, from 
the mention of it in this passage; but all the writers on the 
subject whom we have at hand are agreed in attributing it to 
him ;{ nor is there the slightest reason for our introducing fresh 
confusion into the argument, by guessing, with Mr. Campbell, 
(see the note,) that it may be the same with the poem we are now 
examining, and by thus starting a fresh claimant, whose sole 

retence to the “Soul’s Errand” depends upon a fancied simi- 
arity of title. 

If neither Lord Pembroke nor Edwards can be thought of, 
what other authors have been brought forward whose right is 
i to Raleigh’s? Ritson attributed it to Davison, in a passage 
of more than his usual dulness and confusion.§ He does not 


* Sign. { ij. edit.1575. It is scarcely necessary to notice Mr. Campbell's opinion, 
that the ‘* Suulknil” and the “ Soul’s Errand” (the poem of which we are now speaking) 
are really one and the same piece, though it introduces a new claimant in Edwards for 
the poem which we believe to be Raleigh’s. It seems to have been a mere guess of 
Mr Cs, and is not only contrary to the opinions of all other antiquaries, who speak 
of them as distinct, but is summarily rejected by Mr, Peter Cunningham, the editor of 
the new edition of Campbell, who says that ‘‘they are distinct poems,” though he 
i no further into the controversy. Spec. ist edit, vol. 1, p. 169, note; 2nd edit. 
lavi. note, 

+ See Percy’s Reliques, vol. i. pp. 190—193, edit. 1839 ; Ritson’s Bibl. Poet. p. 378 ; 
Warton’s H.E. P. vol. iii. p.54, edit. 1840; Brydges’ Reprint of the Paradise of 
D. Pref, p- ix., &e. 

¢ Forexample, Warton, iii. p. 239 ( Park’s note refers only to the Legend) ; Ritson, 
cf, P- 308 ; Ellis, ii. 137, cf, ii, 330, &c. Biliss’s Wood, A. O, vol. i. 42 and 


§ Bibl. Poet. p. 508. 
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seem to have had a shadow of evidence for this appropriation of 
it, except its appearance in Davison’s Rhapsody, which, as the 
poem is there given without a signature, is anything but a satis. 
factory proof; aud probably his sole motive in making the asser. 
tion was an amiable desire to contradict Dr. Percy, But the 
MS. of 1598 sets Davison’s fancied claim aside, because, as Mr. 
Campbell observes, he would have been then too young to write 
it. Ellis seems inclined to let Joshua Sylvester have the credit 
of it, because the editors of his works have inserted a part of it, 
with a long train of absurd imitation in the folio collection of his 
writings ;* but his claim is perfectly suicidal, for no one will 
believe that the writer of the latter part, which is very likely to be 
Sylvester’s, had anything to do with the former. ‘The two 
modern editors of Davison have done nothing towards settlin 
the question. Indeed it is passing strange, that so learned - 
accurate a writer as Sir Harris Nicolas should talk to us about 
John Sylvester,” though he had just before given us a laconic 
biography of “ Joshua ;” and should have omitted to turn to Syl- 
vester’s works, before he allowed himself to make the blunder of 
supposing that the copy of the Soul’s Errand, which is given in 
Ellis, is printed from the ridiculous and mutilated edition which 
that huge volume contains. Again, we cannot but think that 
he is rather too hasty in deciding against Raleigh’s claim, and a 
great deal too civil in allowing that Ritson’s dogmatical assertion 
“merits great attention.”+ 

If, then, the arguments which have been brought to prove that 
Raleigh is not the author of this poem are inconclusive, and if 
the claims of other writers cannot be established, it remains to 
ask, whether we have any positive proofs to bring, in favour of 
Raleigh, which may prevent us from incurring the censure which 
Mr. Campbell passes on Sir Egerton Brydges, for including it 
among Raleigh’s poems, “ without a tittle of evidence to show 
that it was the production of that great man.” Now in the first | 
place, internal evidence, though by no means a safe guide, is cer- 
tainly in Raleigh’s favour; for the short axiomatic sternness of 
the poem precisely agrees with the character of his known pro- 
ductions, Again, Raleigh was forty-one years old in 1593, the 
earliest date to which it has been referred, and he had appeared 
as a poet seventeen years before, in some verses prefixed to Gas- 
coigne’s ‘ Steele Glass,” 1576. A small MS. is preserved in 
the Cheetham Library at Manchester (No. 8012), which was 

* Sylvester's Works, p. 652, edit. 1641; Ellis’s Specimens, vol. ii. p. 330. Mr. 


Campbell is justly indignant at even the appearance of such a misappropriation, pp- 
57, 79, new edit. 


¢ Nicolas’s edit. of Davison, vol.i. p. 24, note; Biogr. Not. pp. cia. cx, 
+ Vol. ii. p. 219, and again in p. 289 (pp. 57 & 76, new edit.) 
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evidently written near to the time of Raleigh’s death, and which, 
in addition to several other relics of great value, contains a copy 
of this poem, with Raleigh's name appended im full; and we a 
find, in the same volume, an answer to it, beginning thus :— 


** Go eccho of the minde, 
A carles troth protest ; 
: Make answere y' rude Rawly 
No stomach can digest,” &c. 


The second line of the following extract from the conclusion 


of this piece is an evident allusion to the signature under which 
Raleigh was often known to write :— 


** And so my counsaile is, 
For that you want a name, 
To seeke some corner in the darke, 
To hide yourself from shame. 
There wrap the sely flye 
W" in your your spitefull webbe ; 
Both church and court may want you well, 
They ar not at such ebbe. 


** As quarrels once begun 

Ar not so quickly ended, 

So many faultes may soone be founde, 

But not so soone amended, 

And when ye come again 

To give the world the We 
I pray you tell them how to liue, 
And teach them how to dye.” 


It is important to observe, that, from the style of this piece, it 
is evidently addressed to a person still alive; so that here we have 
a contemporary writer attributing the disputed poem to Raleigh 
by name, (for ” eer was a frequent way of spelling it,) and that, 
too, before Raleigh’s death, that is, before the “last dying speech” 
story could have been invented. 3 

The search after fragments of this description cannot fail to 
bring to mind more vividly the painful recollection, how many 
men, apparently of high esteem among their contemporaries, 
even at a period the literature of which is now the subject of so 
much attention, have slipt away into almost complete oblivion, 
Among these we may number John Hoskins,* who was, as Wood 
tells us, “‘ the most ingenious and admired poet of his time, and 
therefore much courted by the ingenious men then living.” 


* There was a younger brother of the same name, who was also Fellow of New Col- 
lege (admitted Perp. Sec. 1601.) He was made B.C. L. June 27, 1606, and D.C, L. 
April 28, 1613. ‘* He was an able civilian,” says Wood, in his usual style, “ but 
better theologist, and much followed for his frequent and edifying way of preaching.” 
Ath. Oxon, vol. ii. p- 510; Fasti, vol.i. pp. 316, 353. 
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Wood goes on to say, that “few or none published books of 
poetry, but did celebrate his memory in them,”—“ and fewer but 
did lay them at his feet for approbation before they went to the 
press ;” that he “ polish’? Ben Johnson the poet and made him 
speak clean, whereupon he ever after called our author father 

oskyns ;” that he “ view’'d and review'd the History of the 
World, written by Sir W. Raleigh, before it went to the press ;” 
and that “he was also much respected and beloved by Cambden, 
Selden, Sam. Daniel, Dr. Joh. Donne dean of Paul's, Rich. 
Martin recorder of London, Sir H. Wotton, and Sir Ben. Rud- 
yard,” &c. &c.* He signalized his friendship with the last-named 
gentleman, (himself, as we have seen, a poet,) by fighting a duel 
with him, and wounding him in the knee. But the “ book of 
poems, neatly written, bigger than those of Dr. Donne, which 
were lent by his son Sir Benedict,” has never been recovered,— 
and a few scattered epigrams are the only relics we possess of this 
“ ingenious” writer. Dr. Bliss has reprinted, from a MS. in the 
Ashmolean, a set of verses called the “ Dreame,” which he 
wrote when confined in the Tower in 1614. The former of the 


following epigrams must belong to the same period, the other is 
from Ms. 


“ Joun HosKINS TO HIS LITTLE CHILD BENJAMIN FROM THE TOWER. 


“ Sweet Benjamin, since thou art young, 
And hast not : the use of tongue, 
Make it thy slave while thou art free, 
Imprison it, lest it do thee.” 


(Relig. Wotton. p. 398, edit. 1685.) 
“Or y® Losse or Time.—Per J. Hosxyns. 


“Tf life be time y* here is spent, 
And time on earth be cast away, 
Who so his time bath here mispent, 
Hath hastned his owne dying day. 
So it doth proue a killing crime 
To massacre our living time. 


“‘ If doing nought be like to death, 
Of him that doth Camelion wise, 
Take only paines to draw his breath, 
The passers by may pasquilize, 
* Not bere he liues, but here he dyes,’” 


* Athen, Oxon. by Bliss, vol. ii. p. 626. He was elected probationary fellow of New 
College, in 1584, actual fellow in 1586, took his degree of B. A. May 6th, 1588, and 
of M.A. Feb. 26, 1591. As the younger brother became a preacher of renown, 80 
this John Hoskins was not less celebrated as a lawyer. Ib. & Fasti, vol. i. pp. 242, 
255. Besides the Epigram given above, the Rel. Wotton. contain a poem in alternate 
versicles, by ‘ Sir Heary Wotton and Serjeant Hoskins, riding on the way,” p. 378. 

t See Howell's Letters, p. 292, edit. 1673; ‘ according to our Countrey man Mr. 
Hoskins advice when he was in the Tower ; 


Vincula da lingua, vel tibi lingua dabit.” 
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Another writer, who has shared a somewhat similar fate, is Dr. 
William Alabaster, or Alablaster, whom Wood calls “ the rarest 
t and Grecian that any one age or nation produced.”* He 
is chiefly remembered (where he is remembered at all) for his 

Latin tragedy of Roxana, (composed in 1592, but not correctl 
Frente or by the author’s leave, till 1632,) a production whieh 
as been judged equal to Milton’s Latin poetry; but Dr. Joseph 
Warton says, that it is “ written in the style and manner of the 
turgid and unnatural Seneca.”+ Yet nothing he ever did has 
reflected so much honour upon him as Spenser’s mention of his 

name :— 
“ And there is Alabaster throughly taught 
Tn all this skill, though knowen yet to few,” &c.t 


Malone had printed “ imperfectly,” and “ as a great curiosity,” 
two sonnets by this once famous writer, from Archbishop San- 
croft’s MSS. ‘The following sonnet is given by Mr. Collier from 
a MS. in his own possession :-— | 


Sr. Avaustine’s MEpirations. 


** When to the closet of thy prayers divine, 
And sacred muse (sweet Austin) I retire, 
My thoughts are ravished with high desire, 
That where I am I cannot well define. 
So leave I th’ earth, so I the Heavens confine.— 
The leaves, methinks, are like Heaven's crystal tire, 
With flames unburned with devotion’s fire ; | 
The words are stars, which beamy letters shine ; 
Each chapter parts like a constellat signe, 
Wherein Christ Jesus with his heavenly sire 
And lovely Spirit in chariot serapbine 
Sits mounted on the winged cherubine. 
Austin, where are we? Are the Heavens come nigher, 
Or is my earthly soul aspired higher?” 
Collier's Hist. of Dram. P., vol. ii. p. 432, note. 
Perhaps this general fact, of the great number of ts, 
esteemed in that day, whom we have all but forgotten, could not 
be more forcibly impressed on the mind of the reader, than by a 
reference to those lists of the more celebrated contemporary 


* Wood’s Fasti, vol. i. p.259. He was a Cambridge man, but was incorporated in 
Oxford July 11, 1592. At one time he became a Papist, but soon returned again, 
For more about him, see Brit. Bibl. vol. i, p- 543—546. Herrick’s verses to him are 
in vol. ii, p. 82, of Pickering’s Herrick. 

t Note in Thomas Warton’s edition of Milton’s Minor Poems, p.441. Fuller says, 
that when it was acted at Trinity, “‘ a Gentle-woman present thereat (Reader, I had 
it from an author whose credit it is sin with me to suspect), at the hearing of the last 
words thereof, Sequar, sequar, so hideously ——s fell distracted, and never after 
fully recovered her senses.”— Worthies of »p. 70. Truly he might well say it 
was “ pathetically” acted ! 

t “ Colin Clout’s Come home again,” Todd’s Spenser, vol. viii. p.24, where there is 
an account of Alabaster’s “ Eliseis.” See ib. vol. i. p. c. 
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poets, which may be found among the works of the Elizabethan 
writers ;—such, for example, as Puttenham’s enumeration of those 
**who in any age haue bene the most commended writers in our 
English poesie,”* or Drayton’s, in his letter to Reynolds “ of 
Poets and Poesy,’ or Gabriel Harvey's, in his “ Pierce’s Su 
erogation,”+ or that which Mr. Dyce be reprinted from Howes's 
continuation of Stowe’s Annales, 1615, where are “ orderly set 
downe”’ “ our moderne and present excellent Poets, which wor- 
thely florish in their owne workes, and all of them in my owne 
knowledge liued togeather in this Queenes raigne.” { From a 
comparison of these four catalogues alone, we should obtain the 
names of more than sixty poets of the Elizabethan age ; and many 
are not recorded in them who had as much claim to mention as the 
majority of those that are. Setting aside from these lists the few 
whose names are still familiar to our ears, as those of poets whose 
fame has lasted even to the present time, we may divide the rest 
into two classes,—those who are still remembered, though not as 
“yea and those who are altogether as forgotten as their works, 
“ew will deny that the scattered poems which are attributed to 
those of the former class, should be objects of the highest interest 
tous. For a history which tells us merely what such men said 
and did, when they appeared upon the great stage of human life, 
is but like an account of the performances of an actor, when he 
assumes the costume and manner of his part. But by these 
small fragments, often the sole relics of private feelings which 
survive, we are admitted behind the scene; we see, that even 
those who moved among their fellows as if they had little in 
common with them,—as if they were beings of pure intellect, 
with no sympathy for the weakness of humanity,—were, after all, 
“men of middle earth,” and concealed behind that cold exterior 
their full share of the joys and sorrows of their kind. Nor are 
writers of the second class of less importance to us. For we can 
form no fit opinion of any time, if we people it only with a race 
of giants, resembling those of old, who marched valorously for- 
ward to achieve with their unaided arm the deeds of might, which 
would have been assigned, with more chance of success, to a fair 
regiment of rank and file. The work of the world must be 
wrought by the union of small men with great; and if we wish 
our descriptions to resemble reality, we must strip Hercules of 
his club and lion’s hide, and lend him a decent attendance of 
stalwart henchmen, before we dismiss him on his perilous ad- 
ventures. We might as well think that we had given a full 
description of a country, when we had described its most remark- 


~ 
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* In his “ Arte of English Poesie,” 1589, pp. 48—51, Hazlewood’s Reprint. 
¢ Reprinted in Archaica, vol. ii. p. 188, &c. 
¢ Dyce’s Edition of Middleton, vol. i. p. xivi. 
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able mountains and rivers, as call that a true picture of the litera- 
ture of an age, which pourtrays the character of none but the 
noblest of its writers. 

We can only find room for a very few examples of the minor 

ts, who differ from those of whom we have already spoken, 
in that they stood before the world as authors, not merely of 
fugitive pieces, but of actual books, in good independent covers 
of their own. Of these, we would first name the unfortunate 
Father Southwell. Considering the attention which has been paid 
to the exceedingly rare productions of this exquisite writer, by 
Headley, Waldron, Park, and Brydges,—not to mention the spe- 
cimen-hunters, who, however, have not unfrequently been content 
to pillage extracts from each other,—it is strange that no com- 
ag collection of his works has yet been republished, Of course 
sir Egerton Brydges’ reprint of the “ Triumphs over Death,” 


in the Archaica, can be in the hands of very few; and as to Mr. : 


Walter’s two volumes,—the one professing to contain the poetical, 
and the other the prose works of Southwell,—they are altogether 
the most imperfect and unsatisfactory reprints of an old author 
which we remember to have seen. In addition to the barbarous 
mutilations which Mr. Walter has introduced into the text of his 
author, partly, as it would seem, through a very erroneous notion 
that he is a better poet than Southwell,—partly through his 
almost incredible ignorance of old English literature,*—he has 
not supplied us with one half of the poetry which Southwell 
wrote. He tells us, indeed, that he prints from the edition of 
1595; yet that edition must have contained far more than he has 
given; and although the bibliographical notices which are in- 
serted in his introduction have been most unceremoniously pil- 
fered from Mr. Park, yet he ought at any rate to have known, 
that the later copies of Southwell, which are still to be met with, 
and which are included in his list, present us with a great deal of 
poetry, of the very existence of which he does not give his readers 
the slightest intimation. In our own copy of the edition of 1630, 
there are altogether about fifty-seven poems, including four which 
are prefixed to the “ Short Rules of Good Life,” and one which 
is appended to the “ Triumphs over Death.” As the “ Short 
Rules” are omitted in Mr. Walter’s edition, of course those four 


* One example of this will be quite sufficient. Southwell had written, 
Poore Agar from her phere enforce'd to 
Wandring in Barsabeian wildes alone.”’—p. 23. 
Mr. Walter, who had never heard of the word “‘ phere” before, and whose delicate 
ears were offended by the metre, gives, 
* Poor Agar from her sphere enfore’d to fly, 
In wilds Barsabian wand’ring alone.” —p, 29. 
AA@ 
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poems are left out too. He has reprinted, indeed, the one at 
the end of the “ Triumphs over Death,” but, for some inexpli- 
‘ cable reason, has not given us the prefatory poems by another 
Wy writer ;* and of the remaining fifty-two, he has reprinted just 
ob fifteen; for three out of the nineteen poems contained in the 

tical division of his work, are from a MS. which was lent 
bien by Mr. Heber. In all, the fifty-seven have dwindled into 
sixteen, and the longer poems are most of them shortened by the 
omission of several verses, or by the compression of two verses 
into one. 

The following extract, from Southwell’s most important poem, 
** St. Peters Complaint,’+ will give a very fair notion of the 
faults, as well as the excellences, of his style. 


*« How can I liue, that thus my life deni’d? 
What can I hope, that lost my hope in feare ? 
What trust to one, that truth itselfe defi'd ? 
What good in him, that did his God forsweare > 
O sinne, of sinnes, of euils,} the very worst : 
O matchlesse wretch ! O catiffe most accurst ! 


** Vaine in my vaunts, | vowd if friends had fail'd, 
Alone Christs hardest fortunes to abide. 
Giant in talke, like dwarfe, in triall quaild : 
Excelling none, but in vntruth and pride : 
Such distance is betweene high words and deeds : 
In proofe the greatest vaunter seldome speeds.” 


i P. 3, edit. 1599. 
1 F The whole of this poem (from which Mr. Walter has omitted 
an about fifteen verses) 1s marked by the purest, and often the sub- 


limest devotion, though it throughout exhibits strong traces of 
Southwell’s characteristic defects. On this subject, not one of 
; our poets has written anything equal to that single sentence of 
i | Hooker’s prose, “ Ask the very soul of Peter, and it shall un- 
iG doubtedly make you itself this answer: My eager protestations, 
| made in the glory of my ghostly strength, | am ashamed of; but 
: those crystal tears, wherewith my sin and weakness was be- 


wailed, have procured my endless joy; my strength hath been my 
ruin, and my fall my stay.” § 


* There is bat one of these in edit. 1650, signed ““S.W.” In the edit. of 1596, 
it is signed “* John Trussell,” and is accompanied by two other poems bearing the 
same signatere, See Brydges’ Reprint, Archaica, vol. i. 

t In this poem occurs the line, “ As spotiesse Sunne doth on the dunghill shine.” 
—p. 15. Can the jest of Pistol have any reference to this queer expression? The 
ti ' poem was first printed in 1595. 

a | 4 t Mr. Walter persists in altering this word to “ills,” and thus does his best to 
| destroy all records of old pronunciation ; for the word is constantly used as a mono- 
syllable in the poets of this date, especially in Sydney and Drummond. 

§ Sermon iii. p. 609 in vol. iii. of Keble’s aches, second edit. 
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The following verses from the same poem have been reprinted 
anonymously in the ‘ Excerpta Tudoriana,” from the MSS. in 
the Harleian Collections, although that miscellany contains 

ms, to which Southwell’s name is added, both from “ S. 
Peter’s Complaint,” and from “ Moniz,” 


“ Ab life, sweet drop, drownd in a sea of sowers, 
A flying good, posting to deubtfull end, 
Still loosing months and yeeres to gaine new howers ; 
Faine, time to haue, and spare, yet forst to spend : 
Thy growth, decrease, a moment all thou hast : 
That gone, ere knowne ; the rest, to come, or past. 


“ Ah lyfe, the maze of countlesse straying waies, 
Open to erring steps, and strow’d with baits, 
To winde weake sences into endlesse strayes, 
Aloofe from vertues rough vnbeaten straights ; 
A flower, a play, a blast, a shade, a dreame, 
A liuing death, a neuer-turning streame.” * 
pp: 4, 5, edit. 1599. 
‘* Sleepe, deaths allye, obliuion of teares, 
Silence of passions, balme of angry sore, 
Suspence of loues, securitie of feares, 
raths lenitiue, harts ease, stormes calmest shore, 
Sences and soules repriuall from all cumbers, 
Benumming sence of ill with quiet slumbers.” + 
31, edit. 1599, 


The poems of Richard Crashaw have fated rather better than 
those of Southwell, inasmuch as they have been reprinted in 
some of the larger collections of English poets; but we still want 
a complete and independent edition of them. Herbert has been 
several times reprinted; and on many accounts, Crashaw was a 
far superior poet. The names of these two writers have been so 
constantly joined together, that the mention of the one seems ne- 
cessarily to recal the other to our recollection. Perhaps the 
notion of comparing them first took its rise in the lines which 
Crashaw wrote upon Herbert’s Temple, if indeed the titles of their 
works did not at first originate it. Yet abundant arguments might 
be employed to prove, that the opinion of their similarity is an error, 
although an error of very ancient date; for even in the preface to 
Crashaw’s “ Steps to the Temple,” we find it written: “ Here’s 
Herbert’s second, but equall, who hath retriv’d poetry of late, 


* Excerpta Tud. vol. i. pp. 53,54. Sir E. Brydges has made some corious blunders 
in his transcript, unless he found them in the MS. ; as “ loving” for “ losing,” and 
“drain” for “ dreame.”’ 

+_Exc. Tud. vol.i. p.16. In line 3, that copy reads “ serenity” for “ security.” 
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and return’d it up to its primitive use; let it bound back to hea. 
ven gates, whence it came.” Contemporary writers were not slow 
to catch up and re-echo these words ; thus in Clement Barksdale’s 
“ Nympha Libethris,” 1651, there is the following epigram : 


Herpert Caasnaw. 
When into Herbert's temple I ascend 
By Crashaw’s steps, I do resolve to mend 
My lighter verse, and my low notes to raise, 
And in high accent sing my Maker's praise. 
Meanwhile these sacred poems in my sight 
I place, and read, that I may learn to write.” —- 
Brydges’s reprint, p. 102. 
There is certainly some similarity in the devotional feelin 
which runs through all the religious poetry of both; but they ap- 
pear to us to be specimens of two distinct classes of men who 
existed together at that time, though the one has now passed 
away, and we fear we cannot say that the other has increased in 
proportion to that decrease, ‘The hymns of Herbert are more 
truly Catholic in their character ; they are full of the spirit of pri- 
mitive times ;—quaint indeed, and deformed by innumerable con- 
ceits, yet energetic, simple in spirit, if not in language, and 
above all most pure in their devotion. Those of Crashaw, on 
the other hand, are essentially Roman. Both are Catholic in 
their spirit; but the Catholicity of Herbert recals us to apostoli- 
cal times; that of Crashaw to the religion of a later age. As 
we read the hymus of Crashaw, we cannot but fancy, that, though 
the words are English, the language of them is foreign to us and 
strange ;* and we seem to miss the voice of the organ and the 
fumes of incense which would have formed their fittest accom- 
—— And they are of a higher mood than Herbert’s; for 
erbert’s Hymus are such as we might suppose to come from the 
lips of our peasantry, when they would offer up to Heaven the 
prayer of “a broken and a contrite heart.” ‘The character of 
Crashaw’s poetry will be sufficiently exemplified by the following 
a few verses, extracted from his Hymn on the “ Nativity.” There 
i is a richness of colouring about them which Herbert could never 
; have assumed; and in the verses we have omitted there is an 
* undue and irreverent familiarity which Herbert would not have 
: ) | used, and which we cannot copy. In speaking of the “ blessed 


- 
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* Since writing the above, we have observed that Mr. Willmott makes a similar 
remark, though with a different object: ‘ Lives of Sacred Poets,” vol. i. p. 320. 
** Writing in his native oy his manner is evidently foreign. He is not descriptive, 
but picturesque ; we look in vain for images of rural simplicity, and touches of do- 
mestic fecling. He contemplates nature, as it were, through a painted window, from 
q which every object takes its particular hue.” The criticism, though fanciful and 
: affected, after Mr. Willmott’s fashion, is nevertheless very just. 
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Child,” the Deity is almost forgotten; and when he writes of the 
“ Virgin Mary,” he seems to have thought only of the woman, 
forgetting that she was the Mother of our Lord. 


An Hymn or tHe Nativity, SUNG BY THE SHEPHEARDS, 


Chorus. —Come we Shepheards who have seen 
Day's king deposed by nights queen. 
Come lift we up our lofty song, 
To wake the sun that sleeps too long. 


“ He in this our general joy, 

Slept and dreamt of no such thing 

While we found out the fair-ey’d Boy, 
And kist the cradle of our King. 

Tell him he rises now too late, 

To shew us ought worth looking at. 

“« Tityrus.—Gloomy night embrac’t the place 

Where the noble Infant lay : 

The Babe lookt up, and shew’d his face, 
In spight of darkness it was day. 

It was thy day, sweet, and did rise, 

Not from the east, but from thy eyes. 


“ Thyrsis.—Winter chid the world, and sent 
The angry north to wage his wars: 
The north forgot bis fierce intent, 
And left perfumes instead of scars : 
By those sweet eyes persuasive powers, 
Where he meant frosts, he scattered flowers. 


‘* Both.—We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our eternal day; 
We saw thine eyes break from the east, 
And chase the trembling shades away : 
We saw thee (and we blest the sight) 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light. 
« All.—Welcome to our wondring sight, 
Eternity sbut in a span ! 
Summer in winter! day in night! 
‘* Chorus.— Heaven in earth ! and God in man! 
Great little one, whose glorious birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth.”# 


The contrast which we wish to point out will be more evident, 
if we place side by side the latter part of the translations of the 
23rd Psalm, which each of them executed. We may imagine, 


i. 


‘et 


* The extract is taken from edit. 1670, p. 29—31, In edit. 1648 there is a very 
inferior copy, pp» 43, 44 
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that had they both translated the whole Book of Psalms, the same 
difference would have been maintained throughout. Herbert 
would have been simple, reverential, and inclined by his very 
spirit of devotion to adhere closely to the original text. Crashaw 
would have overlaid the exact meaning of Scripture, with a 

deal of rich and poctical metaphor, and would no doubt have 
been by far the more popular translator of the two. 


— 


Crasnaw. 


**Come thou death, 
Let the damps of thy dull breath 
Overshadow even the shade, 
And make darkness self afraid ; 
There my feet, even there shall find 
Way for a resolved mind. 
Stull my Shepheard, still my God, 
Thou art with me, still thy rod, 
And thy staff, whose influence 
Gives direction, gives defence, 


Hernerr. 


** Yea, in death’s shady black abode, 
Well may I walk, not fear ; 
For thou art with me, and thy rod 
To guide, thy staff to bear. 
“ Nay, thou dost make me sit and dine, 
Een in my enemies’ sight ; 
My head with oil, my cup with wine, 
Rans over day end night. 


“ Sorely thy sweet and wondrous love 


At the whisper of thy word, 
Crown’'d abundance spreads my board : 
While I feast, my foes do feed 
Their rank malice, not their need, 
| So that with the seif-same bread 
a» They are starv'd, and 1 am fed. 
“q How my head in ointment swims! 
How my cup o’relooks her brims! 
. So even so, still may I move 
‘ By the line of thy dear love ; 


Shall measure all my days : 
And as it never shall remove, 


So neither shall my praise.” 
(p. 184, Pickering’s edit.) 


Still may thy sweet mercy spread 

A shady arm above my head, 

About my paths, so shall I find 

The fair center of my mind 

Thy temple, and those lovely walls 
Bright ever with a beam that falls, 
Fresh from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to eternity. 

There Ile dwell for ever, there 

Will I find a parer air. 

To feed my life with, there Ule sup 
Balme and nectar in my cup, 

And thence my ripe soul will T breath 
Warm into the arms of death.” 

4 (pp. 27, 28, edit. 1670.) 


It would be easy to continue these remarks to an almost bound- 
less extent, by recounting, even with the greatest brevity, the 
| various religious poets whose works still require the attentive la- 
4 bours of a carefal editor, We have long felt the want of a com- 
‘ plete series of publications, illustrative of this point alone ; and 
while we are still destitute of respectable editions of writers so 
: remarkable as the two we have just mentioned—to whom we 
t might add Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Lord Brooke, Sir John 
Davies, Henry Moore, and many others, we can scarcely allow that 
more than a scanty beginning has been made in the great work 
of restoring the ancient edifice of our sacred poetry. It is not 
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sufficiently remembered, that no competent history of any time. 


can be produced, unless it has been preceded by a number of 
particular biographies, These cannot well be wrought into a 
more extensive plan; and if they are subsequent, instead of an- 
terior to the labours of the general historian, the advantages which 
he might derive from the researches of others, who had devoted 
themselves to the task of elucidating particular branches of the 
subject, is altogether lost; while, in case he endeavours to supp! 
the deficiency for himself, the various departments of his wor 
are sure to be thrown out of all proportion;—the more difficult 
passages of history assume the prominence which is due to the 
more important;—and many things are cast entirely into the 
shade, because they do not seem to stand so much in need of 
laborious investigation as the others which take up their place. 
We find a striking instance of this in one of the works which we 
have named at the head of this article, where an importance has 
been given to the life of George Wither, which seems most un- 
reasonable, when we reflect on the number of far superior writers 
who are scarcely mentioned at all, and which can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition that Mr. Willmott found his materials 
multiplying in his hands, and thought it necessary, when he had 
once begun, to exhaust the ay as faras he could, We cer- 
tainly should never blame him for attempting to go to the bottom 
of any specific part of history which had never been fairly 
fathomed before; but he has sacrificed himself for the good of 
the future editors of one or two particular writers, and has 
risked his claim to be regarded as an historian of sacred poetry, by 
the hasty and careless manner in which he has passed over, or en- 
tirely omitted, more important names, 

But it is high time for us to direct our attention to another 
very comprehensive class of our earlier English poetry, which is 
entirely distinct from those of which we have hitherto been speak- 
ing; we refer to the numerous metrical versions of the Psalms, 
and of other portions of Scripture, which were produced during 
the century which elapsed between the Reformation and the Re- 
bellion. To the mere philologist, a regular series of the chief of 
these would be of the utmost value ; for if it is important for the 
advancement of his pursuits to preserve the older relics of our 
literature, as the only materials from which he can compile a 
history of the English tongue, he would find it above all things 
useful to be possessed of a sufficient stock of those productions 
which have been formed upon the same model, embodying with 
more or less accuracy and distinctness, the same meaning, and 
therefore having no room for divergence in anything but that very 
language and expression, the gradual changes and modifications 
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of which it is his object to trace. But if some of these deserve 
re-publication (or in many cases pubdiication, for not a few of them 
are yet in MS.) as matters of learned curiosity, and as subjects 
for learned inquiry, there are many more which it is disgraceful 
to neglect, because of their intrinsic beauty; and there are others 
which should be brought forward as warnings to such as think 
themselves fit to stand forward as self-created interpreters of His 
most Holy Words. A lesson drawn from the errors of those, 
who are almost or altogether our contemporaries, has less weight 
than one might probably have, which is taken from the extrava- 
gances of men, who cannot hide from us their real presumption 
under the convenient cloak of sectarian dialect, or fashionable 
slang. 

The common excuse which was brought forward by the trans- 
lators of the Psalms into English metre during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, was founded on the supposed unfitness 
of the old translation of Sternhold and Hopkins to maintain its 
place in the congregations of the Church, That unfortunate 
version has been so much altered and perverted by the inter- 
meddling of its various editors, that it is unfair to blame it indis- 
criminately for faults, many of which unquestionably arise from 
the attempt to mix up with the language of King Henry’s days 
the characteristics of the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Nor again, should it be judged too severely by persons who have 
no sort of acquaintance with the literature amidst which it was 
produced; and who are therefore incompetent to decide upon 
the merits of a production which has survived, like a ragged frag- 
ment left behind by the stream of time, when all that once sur- 
rounded it is hidden and forgotten. Instead of comparing this 
version with the few translations of Sarrey and Wyatt, (though 
even then, the contrast would not be altogether so great as some 
might expect,) we ought rather to turn to the works of those, who 
were more equal to the coadjutors of Sternhold and Hopkins 
in character and pursuits; and we shall then find, that even this, 
which has become almost proverbial for everything that is paltry 
and ridiculous, was in reality a most creditable production, and 
was superior to most translations that were made about the same 
time. Who, for example, would not prefer it infinitely to the 


following very favourable specimen of the Psalms which Myles 
Coverdale versitied 


“ THE SECONDE PSALME OF DAUID. 
Quare fremuerunt gentes. 
“@ Wherfore do the heithen now rage thus, 
Cospyryng together so wyckedly ? 
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Wherfore are the people so malicious, 
Vayne thoughts to ymagyn so folyshly ? 
The kynges of the earth stonde vp together, 
And worldly rulers do conspyre, 

Agaynst the Lorde and his Christ truly. 


“ ¥ They saye, let vs breake vp theyr bondes, 
And let vs cast theyre yocke awaye, 
Theyr lawes wyll make vs lose oure londes, 
Therefore none soch wyll we obeye. 
But be that in heaven hath residence 
Shall laugh them to scorne and their pretence, 
The e shall mocke them nyght and daye.” &e. 
Fol. xxxiii, rev. and xxxilli.® 


Nor again, will Sternhold and Hopkins suffer much by a com- 
arison with oue Richard Crowley, a member of Magdalen Col- 
ieee, who followed the united avocations of a preacher and printer, 
in the reign of Edward VI. and was one of the exiles of Queen 


Mary.+ 


“ That man is happy and blessed, that hath not gone astray : 
In the counsel of wycked men, nor stande in synners waye. 
The man is blest, I say, that hathe not sate in companye 
With scornefal men that thyncke wysedome to reste in them © uy 

c. &e. 
The subject is curious; and as the merits of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins have been a good deal discussed of late,{ the reader will not 
be sorry to have farther opportunity of estimating the true value 
of their translation, by comparing it with one of far higher merit 
and much greater renown oe either of the two which we have 
just mentioned. The following is one of the most successful 
attempts in the Psalter of Archbishop Parker.—( Psalm Ixxxiv.) 


“1, O God of hostes how louely be thy tabernacles all, 
Where God y* raignst in grace and truth, for help at nede to call. 


2. My soule doth bren; in loue it melth ; it longth Gods courtes to see, 
My hart and flesh doth pant and cry wyth God of lyfe to bee. 


* It seems highly probable, that the small 4to. volume from which this extract is 
iven, was composed, if not published, before the year 1539, See Dr. Cotton’s List of 
it. of the Bible, p. 157. A copy of it, supposed to be unique, is preserved in the 
Archives of Queen’s College Library, Oxford. Dr. Cotton has given a very full biblio- 
raphical account of this very rare volume, which he was the first to discover. Per- 
aps the Psalm which he has quoted (Ps. 137), and which has been copied in the 
“Memorials of Myles Coverdale,” (Bagster, pp. 104, 105,) may be rather better than 
the extract given above; but the rest of these ‘ Goostly Psalmes and Spiritual Songes,” 
falls quite as much below it. 

t See Wood and Warton. It was printed by himself, in 1549, in 4to, bl, lett., 
sign. in fours, to U uv, with eight leaves prefixed. 

t See especially Mr. Todd’s “ Observations upon the Metrical Version of the 
Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others,” 18¢2; and Mr, Hazlewood’s 
careful examination into the component parts of the version, Ceus. Lit. vol. i. pp. 69 
—90. 2nd Edit. 
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3. Yea there her nest the sparow buildth ; the swalow there may brede ; 
Thine altars nye, Lord God and King, where wandring wars I led. 


bs : 4. O weil is the ; their harts be blest who may thy house frequét ; 

a. e They may sing out thy laudes always, to joy in mind contet. 

ee 5. O happy men whose helpe thon ert, whose harts thy paths do seke, 

oS... Whose soules inspirde do ioy to walke thy wayes in credéce meke. 

ae 6. They passyng here thys vale of tenres yet wels of joy they finde, 

an Theyr pooles at fal wt heavenly showers shol flow for rest of minde.” 

a : (pp. 238, 239.) 

ee From the time when the “ Honysackles” and “Hyve fall of 
} | Honey,” of William Hunnis, the contemporary of these writers, 
R we all their fragrance and sweetness, even beyond the 

a 4 great Rebellion, we find a sort of substratum of bad metrical ver- 

sions of the Scriptures, which seldom escape from that imau- 

spicious dead-level of something worse than mediocrity, of which 

bik s Sternhold, Hopkins, and their allies have long, to their great dis- 

it 3 paragement, been esteemed the sole occupants. Such appear to 


have been the productions of John Bale, the noisy Bishop of 
Ossory, John Hall of Maidstone, Francis Seagar, Miles ~ oe 
gard, ‘Lucas Shepherd, Mardiley, and others, who are mentioned 
as translators of portions of the Psalms; and Baldwin, Middleton, 
Fetherstone, Tye, Pullayne, &c. who performed similar expert- 
ments upon other parts of Holy Writ. Queen Elizabeth herself 
was among the earliest to follow this new fashion, To her trans- 
lation of “ Margarete, quene of Naverres godly meditacyon of 
the Christen sowle,” 1548, was ap a version of the 14th 
Psalm,* by My Lady Elizabeth. is curious piece is printed 
by Mr. Park, in his new edition of Walpole’s “ Royal and Noble 
Aathors.” The following are the concluding lines :— 


} * At all tymes God is with the iust, 

if Bycause they put in bym their trast, 
} Who shall therefor from Syon 


That helthe whych hangeth in our beleve ? 

‘i a Whan God shall take from hys the smart, 

Than wyll Jacob reioyce in hart. 

nw Prayse to God.” 

(Park's Walpole, vol. i. p. 101.) 
i 4 : A specimen or two, taken almost at random from writers 
_ similar to those whom we have named, will form very fair illus- 
7 trations of their general character. 

t * Noi the 13th, as Ritson tells us, Bibi, Poet. p. 365, note, Mr. Todd has followed 
4 him in this mistake, Pref, p. viii. note, 
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1, From Darane’s “ Warnynoks or Hirremie, pone into 
Verse.” 1566, 


* Howe sytts the Citie desolate, 

So populous a place ? 

The ladye of so wany landes, 
Beeumde in widowes case. 

The Princes of the provinces, 
Her tribute owe muste paye, 

Full sore she, full sore wepte she, 
All nyght her longe deeaye. 


Alongst her cheekes, the furrowyng teares, 
From watrishe eyes did rayne : 
Of all her lovers, nowe not one 
To comforte her in payne, 
Her frendes thynke muche to visite her, 
Her frendes are turnde to foes, 
Tehoudah, captive ledde away, | 
A captive for the woes,”— (Sign. K. j.)* 
Il. From Apranam Frauneor’s “Countessn or 
Emanvuen.” 1591, 
* Buery voyce his voyce, his prayse, and glory pronounceth, 
His sacred temple with his honnor dayly resoundeth. 
Over gulfs and deepes his royall throane he reposeth, 
Overwhelmyng guifes and drownyng deepes he represseth, 
And stil a lyaing Lord, stil a King almig ty remayneth, 
And yet a father stil: for he leaues not, still to be sendynge, 
Strength to his owne elect, and inward peace for a blessing.” 
(Conclusion of 29th Psalm.)t 


ILI. From Henry Lox’s “ Eccnestasres,” &e. 1597. 


“4, Man's life like to a barning lampe doth wast, 
And like the ship on sea all stormes abyde, 
Flies swift as thought, which straight is come and past, 
Whose memorie as soone away doth slyde, 
As trace which soaring fowle through aire did guyde, 
Whose entercourse of change so swift doth go, 
That sence can scarce discerne that it was so.”—(p. 2.) 


All these three writers were men of some name and character. 
Drant was domestic chaplain to Archbishop Grindall, and held 
several pi of church preferment.{ His own words will best 
evince varies and didactic spirit in which he combined his two 
translations together ; “ as it is mete for a man of God rather to 


* Appended to “A medicinable Morall, that is, the two Bookes of Horace his 
Satyres, Englyshed accordyng to the prescription of Saint Hierome,” &c. 

t The Psalms which are added to this volume of Fraunce’s, ore the 1st, 6th, Sth, 
2%h, SBih, 50th, 73rd, and 104th. 

t Warton, H. E. P. new edit. vol, iii, p, 346, see pp. 343-348 ; or Brydges’ Abridg- 
ment of Warton, in his edit. of Phillips, pp. 120, 121, 
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wepe then to lest; and not vndecent for a prophane writer to be 
iestyng, and merie spoken: | hawe brought to passe that the 
plaintiue Prophete Jeremie shoulde wepe at synne; and the plea- 
sant poet Horace shoulde laugh at synne,” Ne. (Pref. Sign. a. }. 
2.) In the Preface to “ Hieremie,” he tells us, “ that thou might- 
est have this rafal parcel of seriptere, pare and sincere, not 
swarued or altered ; | laid it to the touchestone, the native tongue, 
waied it with the ( halhie, Targum, and the Septuaginta,” 
(Sign. Liiij, 2.) Abraham Praunce is chiefly remembered as one 
of the band who wished to degrade “ sweet poesie” from her su- 
acy, by clothing her “ with those strange garments, Rome's 
xameters,”* of which we have here a notable specimen. The 
same infatuation for Latin metres disfigures some of Sir Philip 
Sidney's + Psalms ; and Richard Stanyhurst, whose attempt upon 
Virgil has supplied so many good jokes to Bishop Hall,[ Nash, 
and others, who were very properly melmed to laugh at a thing 
so essentially absurd, applied them to the same purpose. Henry 
Lok, Loke, or Lock, spent some part of bis youth in Oxford, 
but afterwards he betook himself to the court, “ was received 
imto the patronage of a noble Mecenas,”§ and then, as Park 
phraseth ut, “ he placed the Calendariam regis, or red-book for 
1597, betore bis tranced eves, and addressed a presentation sonnet 
to every person of distinction who attended at the royal levee.”| 
His paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, and of several Psalms,§ his 
“ Sundry Christian Passions, contained in two handred Sonnets,” 
and one hundred and twenty sonnets more, ‘ of a feeling con- 
science,” Xc. &c. are all comprehended in the same volame with 
the “ Sonnets of the Author to divers, collected by the Printer,” 
to which the above remark was intended to appty ;—althoagh, from 
the circumstance that different title-pages are inserted, some have 
been inclined to separate them, Bishop Hall is thought to have 

* Chapman's Hymns, (in Cynthiam,) p. 26, Singer's reprint, 

t It is said chat Praunce was educated at Cambridge, at Sir Philip Sidney's ex- 
pense; see Brydges’ reprint of Phillips, p. 109, There is an original MS. of his, 
which is dedicated to Sir Philip, MS. Rawi. Misc. 845. A brief description of it is 
given in Park's note to Warton, vol. iii. p. 387, from Dr. Biiss’s information. 

$ Virgidem. B. i. Sat. 6. It would be endiess to enumerate the various writers, 
old and new, who have spent their wit upon poor Stanyhurst. References to a good 
many of them will be found in the notes to the new edition of Warton, Fer Daniel's 


raver angoments against the new fashion, sec Haalew, Anc, Crit. E. vol. ii. p. 197. 

specimen of the Virgil is given in Dyce’s edit. of Greene, vol. i. p. xxxv. &c. &c. 

€ Bliss’s Wood, A. ©, vol. i. p. 661. 

h Cens, Lit. vol. ii, p. 151, 2nd edit. A reason for his words will be found in 
Todd's Spenser, vol. i. p. tv. Park, in the place quoted, has given a careful descrip- 
tien of his volume. The veader who wants to see more of its contents, will find copiens 
selections in Restituta, vol. iv. pp. 44—54, and pp. 292-—@96; see also a Sonnet to 
King James, ib. voi. i. p. 24; and a Sonnet prefixed to his kinsman, Michael Cose- 
warth's, MS. version of the Psalms, in Exc. Tudor. vol. i. p. 51. 

€ Namely, Psalms 27, 71, 129, 121, and 130, with the Lord’s Prayer. 
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had him in view in some parts of his Satires, Upon the whole 
Lock seems to have been a tolerably fair specimen of the sinall 

ets of the time, | 

This passion for metrical divinity is nowhere presented to us 
in sO unfavourable a light as in those briefs or summaries of 
Scripture which are sometimes to be met with among collec- 
tions of our older poetry, We possess a couple of these, which 
sufficiently prove how incompetent we are to judge of the depth 
of bathos to which man is capable of descending. In this matter, 
at any rate, his powers appear perfectly unfathomable, ‘The first 
of them is entitled, “A Briefe of the Bibles History, drawne first 
into English Poesy, and then illustrated by apt Annotations,” &c, 
“by Henoeh Clapham, 1608.” (This, however, is the third edi- 
tion of it.) The whole of the Old Testament history is com- 
prised within thirty-three “ staffes,” and that of the New in nine. 
teen, ‘The following is, perhaps, the very best in the volume ;— 


19. Starrs, 
© That night an angel passed through Adgypt land: 
And blond sprinkled was, he by: 
But otherwhere, he slue with deadly hand, 
First borne of man and beast. So that the ery 
Caus'd Pharaoh rise, and give commaundement, 
That Isrgelites forthwith away be sent."—(p, 47.) 


The other is a work of somewhat greater pretensions, and 
certainly of rather more merit, if comparisons may be introduced 
between books that are both so bad, It is called “ Microbiblion, 
or the Bibles Epitome in Verse,” &c. 1629; and is an enlarged 
edition of a similar volume published in 1623, Its author was 
Simon Wastell, a Queen’s man, who was afterwards head-master 
of the free school at Northampton.t Even a far better writer 
than Wastell must have been too much hampered by the plan 
which he proposed, to produce anything worthy of being known 
rer the walls of some petty school; for in addition to the 
difficulty of making a brief metrical analysis of every chapter in 
the Bible, he bas thought it necessary, for the completion of his 
mnemonic plan, to commence each succeeding verse with the 
succeeding letter of the alphabet. E. g. 


“ PsaLm xxix. 
“ Here Dauid wills all gouernors, 
occasion iust to take, 
To feare the Lord omnipotent, 
euen for his thunders sake. 


+ See Bliss’s Wood, A. O. vol, ii, p. 355. 
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“Tn all the earth nought is so stout, 
but thunders makes afraid ; 
They breake the cedars, cause both men 
and beasts to be dismaid. 


 Knowne dreadfall yet although he be, 
to make the wicked feare : 
Yet is he alwaies mercifall 
to all his children deare. 


Leading and mouing them thereby, 
in praysing to increase, 
Because he gives his people strength, 
and blesseth them with peace.” —(p. 163.) 


This volame has received more notice from the historians of 
our older poets than its intrinsic merits could demand, from the 
circumstance of its containing the longest copy of the well known 
poem on Life, “Lake as the Damaske Rose you see,” Nc., and 
Southwell’s piece, “ Vpon the Image of Death.” Wastell’s claim 
to the former is probably just about as valid as any that he has 
to the latter, 

We have already protracted our remarks and quotations to such 
a length, that we cannot now execute our imtention of supplying 
the reader with some brief account of the versions which, although 
contemporary with these, possess infinitely higher ment, such as 
Davison’s and Sir Philip Sidney's, which have only lately been 
rescued from the obscurity of MS.; King James I's, in which 
somebody must have helped the learned monarch, for the trans- 
lation is far above his hand ; and the scattered Psalms of Bishop 
Hall, Lord Bacon, Wotton, Gascoigne, Phineas Fletcher, and 
others. We must also postpone to some other time a sketch of 
the numerous translations which were published between the later 
of these and the appearance of the new version, some of which, 
such as those of Dod, Barton, and Rous, are even worse than the 
worst we have named, while others, like those of Wither (in some 
parts, at least), George Sandys, and Bishop King, might fairly 
claim to rank amongst the best. 
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Remains and Occasional Pubdlications of the late 
Rev. John Davison, B.D. formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Author of Discourses on Prophecy, Rivingtons, 1841, 


Tue author of the miscellaneous compositions which are now 
at length collected together in the volume of which we have above 
given the title, may be considered as an instance of the operation 
of a mysterious law which is often witnessed in the course of human 
affairs. It is surely mysterious, considering what the world is, 
how it needs improvement, and moreover that this life is the ap- 
riate time for action, or, what is emphatically called in Serip- 
ture, work, that they who seem gifted for the definite purpose of 
influencing and edifying their brethren, should be allowed to do so 
much less than might be expected. For instance, no one certainly 
can duly estimate, it must be admitted, the effect produced by 
as much as Mr, Davison has been appointed to say and to do; 
still, left to ourselves, we are apt to grudge that the pomere of 
such a mind as his have not had full range in his age and country, 
and that a promise of such high benefits, should, owing to circum- 
stances beyond man’s control, have been but partially accom. 
plished. Here is one of the most original thinkers of his day, 
deep, serious, reverential, various, suffered to end his course, as it 
may be called, prematurely; absorbed moreover during the greater 
es of it in employments, which, though sacred in their nature and 
onoured by a special blessing, and zealously fulfilled by him, yet 
apparently might be left to those who have not his particular en- 
dowments ; and, as the consequence of those employments, stinted 
in his apprehension and possession of dogmatic knowledge, so that 
What he has written is rather true in principle and admirable in 
sentiment, than complete in system. Here is a manof the cast of 
Hooker and Butler, fitted to be a doctor of the Church, yet con- 
fined pretty much to the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
and allowed but once or twice to give utterance to the truths on 
which he lived and to manifest the flame which burned unceas- 
ingly within him. i 
Of course in such cases we may rest quite secure that all is 
ordered according to the most perfect wisdom, though we do 
vot understand it. But what deserves notice in the case before 
Us is, that the bent and temper of Mr. Davison’s own mind did 
but concur in and carry out this external disposition of things, 
Which we have been noticing, as if within and without one 
Agent was present, or as if bis inner man was instinctively resign= 
ing itself to his outward destination. At the time of his death the 
common report was that he had ordered all his manuscripts to be 
NO. LX11.— APR, 1642, BB 
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destroyed ; and in the preface to the present collection it is point- 
edly observed that “ nothing hitherto unpublished appears in it.” 
We also learn from the preface that the same feeling has operated 
to the maintenance of an almost absolute silence about the author's 
history. It professes to give “the few brief notes of his life, which 
those who are entrusted with his Remains feel to be all that | 
are permitted here to set down. A memoir greatly more detai 

and so far more satisfactory, might very easily have been compiled. 
But in this, and in many like particulars, the wishes of those who 
survive have given way to their decided conviction of what his 
would have been.” —>p. iii. 

Moreover, if we may continue our remarks on this subject, it would 
appear as if there were something even in the outward bearing and 
demeanour of this revered person, which answered the same pur 
pose of concealing from the gaze of the world what he was. We 
do not write as his friends or acquaintance ; he was of a generation 
before us; we do not write as if in apology or explanation, but 
we write as thinking him a man of a great mind, and as feeling, we 
cannot deny, some curiosity and pleasure in contemplating an in- 
stance, the more interesting because not uncommon, of the secresy 
and solitude in which great minds move, as if they were calling on 
‘the world, if it thought it worth while, to “ go out into the 
wilderness” after them. In the preface to these Remains, it is 
observed of their author, that “ perhaps his whole character might 
be cast in a mould of severer goodness than this age could easily 
endure.”—p. v. According to the plaintive though unprosodiacal 
verses raveo &yaravro Qouxvdidyy 6Adpov. ‘ They that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses.” We can conceive such an one, ep 
curean or academic, refined, fastidious, indolent, spending an aim- 
less life amid society and literary leisure, falling m with the subject 
of these remarks, and shrinking from the reality of mind which he 
could not appreciate, and disgusted with the staidness or abrupt- 
ness which he could. 

The confessions of such a poor trifler and dreamer bave lately 
se abroad. “1 saw D. the other day im town,” says Lord 

udley : “ itis quite astonishing that with such an understanding 
and such acquirements, his manners should be entirely odéous and 
detestable. How you could live with him without bating him, I 
do not understand. Clever as he is, there must be some great 
defect in his mind, or he would try to make himself a little more 
sufferable.”—Letters, p. 58. Of course such a judgment can 
give pain to no friend of the subject of it. There is something 
almost ludicrous, when we consider that probably the truth of the 
matter was that Mr. Davison did not choose to be “ hail fellow 
well met” with such a sort of person, or to show off and play the 

accomplished before a man of the world. Probably Lord Dadley 
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was very offensive in his own way, and found bis match. Of 
course he would have no perception that this was the case, and 
feeling that he had been struck by something very hard, would 
consider, not that he had impinged, but that he had been assailed. 
Certainly men of reverential and religious tempers are apt to hide 
them from those who are not worthy of them, nay, it must be con- 
fessed too, they often put on over them a very rough jacket for the 
special benefit of such persons, ‘The above record then on the 
part of a man, who with all his estimable points few persons will 
respect, is not one which deserves dwelling on for its own sake ; yet 
it may be taken, not without profit, as a specimen of the judgments, 
so often found in history, so often at this day, which the world forms 
of those who are endeavouring to live within the veil, and to view 
things as He views them who sees all things as they really are. Men 
of cultivated minds consider great divines or great philoso 
merely in an intellectual point of view, and think they have a right 
to be admitted to their familiarity, when they meet them. They 
have no objection to exclusiveness, when talent and education, or 
again when wealth and station, are made the tickets of admission ; 
but they are very much disgusted when they find the exclusiveness 
conducted on quite another principle, that the brotherhood of mind 
or the talisman of good society avails them nothing, and that in 
this case they are without not within the privileged circle. ‘Till this 
“odious” and “ insufferable” reserve is introduced, they will bear 
with a great deal in the way of difference, singularity, or, as they 
call it, even error of opinion, A man, for instance, to take what 
principally meets our view at this time, may go a great way in 
Catholic opinions, and will be allowed to say and do what would 
be considered monstrous in another, if he does but conform him- 
self to the existing state of things, adopt the tone of. the world, 
take his place in the social body, and become an integral member 
and a breathing and living portion and a contented servant of 
things which perish. But if be will not put an establishment or a 
philosophy in the place of the Church, if he will not do homage 
to talent as such, or wealth as such, or official eminence as such, 
then he is out of joint with the age, and not only his words, but 
his look and his air are like a pail of cold water thrown over every 
man of the world whom he meets. ‘Thus, to instance the pheno- 
menon in an extreme case, Hume, as is well known, said he never 
fell in with a religious man who was not melancholy. 

The writer of the preface to these Remains makes one remark 
about Mr. Davison, which serves with much appositeness to illus- 
trate what we have been saying. 

“ He always showed himself particularly anxious to favour and 
befriend all kinds of moral worth, as distinct from mere ability. His 
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pils knew him to be especially on his guard against the idolizing of 
ntellectual talent or successful study. He saw nothing ainirelie 0 it, 
except as guided by an energetic sense of duty.” 

This seems written at Lord Dudley by anticipation: the writer 
proceeds,— 


** The following extract of a letter is inserted as expressive of this 
feeling :—‘ I am cast upon this place’ (Cottersworth), ‘ by the division 
of my journey between York and London. It is agreat spot, for it has 
Newton on the right, and Sanderson on the left. My mind turns most 
to Boothby Pagnel. Newton I can only admire. Sanderson is nearer 
to imitation, though still far above it. What a delight it is to dwell 


upon the memory of such aman! much more would it be to he able to 
live like him.’ ”’—p. v. 


Here, indeed, the contrast is not between intellectual and 
moral endowments, but between gifts and practicable acquire- 
ments: yet still such is the fact, that Mr. Davison’s affections went 
with the moral endowments, not with the intellectual. 


In like manner the following noble passage occurs in his note 
upon his Sermon on Education :— 


“ Our civilization itself, what is it but a speculative or a mechanical 
phantom, except as it gives larger scope to the exercise of virtue, private, 
social, or religious? We might as well be in the woods, where our 
forefathers were, as in the midst of looms and engines, pictures and 
libraries, or in the midst of the enjoyments of pleasure or accommodation 
which these things produce, unless we lift our views to a point of moral 
elevation above them, and are intent on some better object which the 
conscience can approve, as the proper aim and business of the responsi- 
ble creatures of God.” —p. 250. 

We have got into our subject without such introductory for- 
malities as are usual and befitting ; and now it is too late to do 
more than notice our irregularity. And since the “ qualis ab 
incepto,” is always more respectable than inconsistency, we hope 
to be allowed, as we have began, so to proceed, not without 
something of arrangement in our own minds, but with not a very 
perceptible one, and with frequent digressions as they occur, and 
at last perhaps without any plan or order at all. It will be 
recollected that we have been speaking of that economy of re- 
serve and secrecy, in which our author seems to have been in- 
volved, as other similar minds; and now we will point out ano- 
ther of its secondary causes, or, as they may be called, its phe- 
nomena. We mean the difficulty he seems to have had in ex- 
pressing himself, the consequent effort which, not only compo- 
sition, but even conversation, or we may say speech cost him, and 
the effect of this visible in his writings. 

It would be great presumption, except in one who knew such 
a person well, to attempt to analyze the reasons in his particular 
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case for this peculiarity, and the manner in which it operated ; 
and we have no sort of intention of incurring it. Yet viewing 
him not in himself, but, as it were, in the abstract, as an his- 
torical portrait, it may be not without its use to set down, not 
what were the reasons, but some of what might be, and what are 
the reasons of it in similar instances. We suppose then that it is. 
undeniable, that there are persons, whose minds are full of 
thought even to bursting, in whom it is pent up in a strange way, 
and when it at last forces itself out in language, it does so with 
the suddenness, brevity, completeness, and effectiveness, (if the 
comparison be allowed), of a steam-boiler. The more fully 
formed is the image of truth in the mind, the greater task is it to 
find door or window for it to escape by, and when it makes 
egress, perhaps it comes head foremost. Again, minds which 
vividly realize conclusions, often are irritated at the necessity of 
drawing out premises; or they are tadequate to the task; or 
they are impatient of many words; or they are at a loss where to 
begin; or they despair of conveying their meaning to others; or 
they find a relief to their feelings in some sudden and strong out- 
break. When under such circumstances there is a habit of self- 
government, and a watchful control of feeling and language, there 
will often be an abruptness of speech in consequence; or an un- 
seasonable silence; or an uneasy patience, an unaccountable 
contraint, a composure without repose; or a variable jerking 
manner, as if a man were riding his horse with a tight rein, Or 
sometimes, to recur to our former figure, he will let off the 
steam, in the shape of humour. Or when the mind feels its own 
separation from others, its strangeness, its isolation, a distance of 
demeanour is the consequence, which apparently argues a want 
of frankness and cordiality, or a recklessness, which may be set 
down to arrogance or pride. All these feelings are destructive of 
ease of deportment; to which must be added what is sometimes 
called consciousness, the painful perception of the presence of self, 
quite distinct from self-importance and self-conceit, though look- 
ing like them to undiscriminating eyes. 

[t will show most plainly that we are not speaking of Mr. Da- 
vison personally in these remarks, to draw attention to the gravity 
and deliberateness which mark all his writings, and in particular 
to the great patience and exactness with which he draws out prin- 
ciples or doctrines in their elementary state ; as in his first lecture 
on Prophecy, where he carefully analyzes some of the first ele- 
ments of Christian Evidence, while, by apologizing for the mi- 
nuteness of his discussion, he betrays his own feeling that it was 
tiresome. “To men,” he observes, “ already satisfied of the 
truth and the importance of the Gospel, few things are less 
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acceptable, than to be recalled from the career of their past con- 
viction, to take up again the original proofs of their faith, and 
resume the principles of an inquiry which they have had happily 
answered in the effect of a well persuaded reason, and a regulated 
life. ‘To such persons the debate with Scepticism is a tedious 
and worn-out speculation ; their life has outrun the question; they 
enjoy what we are asking them to believe.” —p. 19, 2d edit. 

e consider the characteristic of Mr. Davison’s style to lie in 
the force and vividness of its separate expressions, phrases, or 
sentences; and, though there is always a danger of generalizing 
beyond our data, we are tempted to ascribe these qualities ex- 
pressly to such constituents of it as we have enumerated, and to 
state our opinion that he is more happy in his words and clauses, 
than in his conduct of an argument. His style, viewed in its general 
tenor and substance, is but one of those imperfect manifestations 
of the inner man, which are characteristic of him. He does not 
compose well; there is a want of vigour and skilfulness in putting 
his arguments or views out of hand; he is circuitous and un- 
ready in the management of his matter, and inelegant in his 
grammatical constructions. And where this is the case, that ve 
force and richness in the lesser portions of the composition, whic 
we would ascribe to Mr. Davison, do but increase of course the 
appearance of elaborateness, we may even add of heaviness in 
it, asa whole. They act as weights upon it, not as supports. 
It may be added, that he may be accused of promising more than 
he fulfils, and gives us the appearance of dwelling on the style 
more than on the argument, and of selecting his words and phrases 
more for the sake of embellishment than of illustration. Nor is 
it any disparagement of him to say, that in his case his words do 
sometimes go beyond what they convey, though this at first sight 
may sound like a paradox; for in truth, he had deeper thoughts 
than he could well bring to light; so that his language is 
rather the index of his meaning than of his sense, of the ob- 
jects which possessed him, than of the subject matter which he 
treated, And again, we may bear to say that his style is laboured 
in its details; for what is this but to allow that he is so en- 
grossed with realities which are close at hand, and feels it so 
difficult to shake off their impression, that he is but a second-rate 
artist in bringing out those broad lights and effects, and in — 
those general views, which writers of the day are so successfu 
in accomplishing, at the cost of being sketchy and superficial ? 
We will add, that his apparent negligence in composition is 
sometimes so great, as almost to look like intention. What, for in- 
stance, if it be worth noticing, can be more inartificial and un- 
graceful, than the following commencement, literally the first 
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sentences of a sermon delivered, if we mistake not, at an anniver- 
sary meeting of some very high persons ? 

“ In the following discourse I propose, first, to consider these words 
of the Apostle, as they encourage to active usefulness in life; next to 

of the value and advantage of societies instituted for the further- 
ance of objects of public utility; and lastly, to advert to some of the 
peculiar objects which come under the care of your ancient incorporated 
society." — Remains, p. 205. 

And these separate heads, when entered upon, prove to be so 
distinct from each other, and entire in themselves, that we are 
presented rather with three half-finished sermons, preached one 
after another, than with the bond fide treatment of a subject, such 
as we might fairly anticipate on such an occasion. But we shall 
have more to say about this sermon by and bye, ina different 
connexion. 

We have been speaking of Mr. Davison’s unattractiveness in 
general style, yet felicity in its separate portions, as being a sort 
of type of that economy of reserve which an unseen hand wrapped 
round him, Of his talent indeed in the latter it is impossible to 
speak too highly; the energy of his mind discharges itself calmly, 
concisely, and forcibly on the matter in hand with the power of 
artillery directed against a fortress. ‘The beauty of his images, 
the terseness and truth and freshness of his expressions, in a word 
their remarkable originality, an originality more remarkable in 
style even than in matter, give a charm to his discussion which 
amply compensates for whatever is wanting in its set, in the 
vigour and ease of its movements and the knitting and supple- 
ness of its joints. ‘The mere man of letters will desiderate purity 
and harmony of language; but Mr. Davison is sui similis more 
than any other religious writer of his day, and, though it is very 
difficult to analyze what it consists in, there is a certain definite 
character, one and the same, which all persons will recognize, run- 
ning through his sayings, his conversation and his writings, which 
belongs to no oneelse. If any writer has reason to be turned into 
a grammatical root, surely as Cicero is the author of Ciceronian 
Latin, so we may be permitted without offence to call Mr. Davison’s 
style Davisonian. fe was probably in allusion to this peculiarity 
that a French refugee, resident in Oxford in his day, used to say 
of his language that it was like Minerva, issuing armed cap-a-pié 
from Jupiter’s head. No better illustration can be given of it 
than the short dialogue about truth and accuracy, which for a dif- 
ferent purpose is recorded in the preface. It is an instance of a 
remark, grave and sensible indeed in itself, but striking especially 
from the manner in which it is conveyed. 


“‘¢That is rather a minute accuracy. But I bave a respect for all ac- 
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curacy, for all accuracy is of the noble family of truth. ‘ Answ. And i 
to be respected accordingly.’ ‘ Even to her most menial servant.’”—p. 10) 
Accordingly few persons seem to have left more of their sayings 
in the memory of their friends than Mr. Davison; and that quite 
as much from their being /ike their author, and reminding them. 
of one they loved and admired, as for their extrinsic value, Some 
of them are in their circumstances of a lighter character, <A col- 
lege servant used to tell a story how, when Mr, Davison in his 
younger years was pro-proctor, he chased an under-graduate all the 
way from Magdalen Bridge to the Star Hotel, where he caught him; 
by which time the narrator was, to use a familiar word, complete! 
winded. Mr. Davison, however, was as even in his breathing and 
sedate in his deportment as before the race begun, and thereupon 
spoke his first and last words to his captive, “ Sir, ithas not availed.” 
ne day a pupil burst into his dressing-room full of hope and 
joy to tell him that the report was, that he had got the Newdigate; 
he replied, “Do you come here, Mr. So-and-So, to occupy me 
with rumours.” On another occasion he interrupted a rambling’ 
reasoner in a low tone, “ Stop, stop, you reason uncomfortably, 
We hope these instances, which of course only occur at random 
out of an indefinite number of similar ones, are not beneath the 
purpose for which we select them, nor are inconsistent with the 
reverent feelings which we entertain and wish to express towards 
the subject of them; but they seem to us to have their value, 
as serving to depict a mind under control, relieving itself briefly 
and strongly, not without a dash of humour in the expression by 
“i discharging itself the more safely. 
ut it is hardly fair to the reader, to say nothing of the claims 
of our author himself, to record the mere colloquial effusions of a 
great mind. In order to form a judgment of the terseness, beauty, 
felicity and graceful festivity of Mr. Davison’s language, we ex- 
tract the following /ocus classicus, as it may be called, from his 
review of Edgeworth’s Professional Education. He has told us 
in a previous page that “in a series of essays Mr. Edgeworth has 
traced different plans of education, calculated for the wants of the 
several professions. His plans begin at a very early period, and 
undertake to regulate the habits, studies, and sometimes the amuse- 
ments of the boy, in almost every particular, with a view to his civil 
employment in future life. The advantage to be secured by this 
concentration of his tastes and studies 1s the enabling him to 


fulfil his station well, and enlarge his attainments, as applicable 
to it.”"—p. 422. 


Presently he illustrates it ‘as follows, from Mr. Edgeworth, in 
the passage to which we call attention. 


“Instead of making well-educated men, the object of his system is to 
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make ing and prescribing and other machines. So far does he carry 
the subdivision of his relative aims, that the knowledge of the first and 
ainest truths of religion, is made to belong to a particular profession. 
little uncassocked clergyman, of six years old, is to be made acquainted 
with the being of a God, in a proper philosophical way. But his lay- 
brothers have no such regular instruction provided for them. It is no 
rt of their business. They must recollect that eres | are not desi 
for the church, and follow their proper profane studies. "Who knows 
but that they may live to hear their brother in the pulpit, and get some 
religion from him there ? 

“ The lawyer is to have his appropriate management as soon as he begins 
to speak, nurse of good accent is to be procured for him, to modulate 
his first babblings in the right tone of the bar. He is to prattle for a fee. 
He is afterwards to be encouraged to a little ill-bred disputatiousness for 
the same worthy purpose. Mr. Edgeworth quotes a trite passage of 
Roman history to show that the Romans bestowed much care upon the 
elocution. of their children, and repeats over again the tale of Cornelia and 
the Gracchi. The Romans thought it a grace in their children to speak 
their own language well. So thinks everyone. The peculiarity of Mr, 
Edgeworth’s mind consists in making it exclusively a lawyer's accome 
plishment. 

“ The physician that is to be, as soon as he can wield a spade, is to 
have his garden in imitation of the great Sir Charles Linneus, and vex 
the ground with his botanical arrangements. ‘The culture of opium and 
rhubarb will be his first step to the prescription of them. 

“ The infant soldier is to be made a hero as soon as possible. Indeed 
no time is to be lost with him, for Mr. Edgeworth recommends that he 
be accustomed to the presence of domestic animals without terror, ‘ and 
be taken to the exhibitions of wild beasts that he may be familiarized to 
their forms and cries.’ His nurse too must be chosen for her aptitude 
to the duties of rearing a great captain. When the defender of his 
country is grown up to a boy, ‘his sports should be of the military cast, 
Without making too much parade he should begin to work upon some 
fortification in the corner of a shrubbery. He must be trained also to a 
sense of honour, and abhor the disgrace of corporal punishment as a 
soldier ought. 

“ Such is the grand scheme of partition to be made among the 
fessional aspirants according to their destinations of future life. Religion, 
a good elocution, gardening and other amusements, a manly constitution 
of body and mind, and a tenderness of honour, we have always thought 
to be good for boys as sensitive rational beings capable of instruction, 
health, and pleasure. To make cunning sport for them, and defraud 
them of the natural right of amusing themselves in their own way, does 
not agree with our feelings of kindness for them. It sophisticates them 
in the very point where they should be most free and natural. But to 
delegate the moral qualities, such as a just impression of religion and a 
right sense of honour, to a station or title, or a piece of cloth, or to 
make the slightest difference in these respects, is to confound the essence 
of morality and run deliberately insane upon a spurious conceited wis- 
dom.” —p, 452— 454. 
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We suggest the following extract from the author’s Observe 
tions on the Criminal Law, to all examiners for fellowships and 
scholarships as a good passage for translation into Latin. 


“Tn different stages of society there will be a succession of new crimes 
to exercise the vigilance of the law; and the general habits and state of 
the times cannot vary faster than the vices produced or fostered 
them. Ina ruder age the violent crimes will prevail; in a more civili 
one, the meaner. We rather believe, however, that in a rude age there 
is much violence and baseness joined together; as none are more ad- 
dicted to theft and sordid cunning than savages; but atrocities throw 
the hambler vices into the shade, and cause them to be less felt in their 
own age, and less known in another. Commerce itself, however, is the 
fruitfal mother of the crimes of theft in all their varieties : not more 
from the habits it bestows than the opportunity it affords to that offence, 
It pours in wealth in a shape the most convenient for plunder. The 
rural opulence of our forefathers was not completely safe; still, their 
oaken tables and their wheat ricks could not be carried off without some 
trouble, and men were honest because property was immoveable. But 
when commerce has collected together the enjoyments of life, and given 
to more men the taste than the means of them, dishonesty is whetted by 
all it sees, and by the ease of invading it. We need not wonder at the 
activity of theft when we look at the accumulated riches of a metro- 
polis, crowded with shops and houses overflowing with loosely guarded 
plenty; shops where trade thrives so well that the owner cannot attend 
to his customers and the thief at the same time; and houses where the 
display of wealth is more a fashion than the economy of it, In Newgate 
biography, perhaps, examples might be found of a man’s setting out per- 
fectly honest at the one end of Cheapside and becoming fit for a prison 
before he reached the other. The circulating force aay keeps pro- 
perty constantly afloat, and ready to fly at a touch, places it equally in 
the way of traffic and of pillage. To be ready to a it must be 
ready to be stolen. To protect all this plenty, aan es cially i in its less 
divisions, the law is called upon to exert its power. The small proprie- 
tor, indeed, could hardly be called the owner of what he enjoys but 
for the strong hand of the law. His inventories and title-deeds would 
be nothing without the statute-book.”—pp. 496—498. 


We have already alluded to Mr. Davison’s images; they are 
severe, yet graceful ; just and natural, yet poetical. They are in- 
troduced into the gravest discussion, yet without any detriment to 
its keeping. For stance, Mr. Edgeworth is for settling every 
one’s profession i his cradle, as we have seen; which he con- 
siders, to use his own words, “ in a family where there are more 
sons than one, would prevent all injurious competition. As all 
the brothers would a know that they were to pursue different 
modes of life, there could never be any crossing interests or 

lousy of particular talents, ‘hough there might and ought to 

among them an emulation of general excellence.” Mr. Davi 
son observes upon the hint thrown out in the last words,— 
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« A more pears method of inspiring emulation, or leaving any 
for it, we can hardly conceive, than a complete separation, at an 
oily age, of every feeling and pursuit among them. It is like setting 
horses on their speed against each other, by running them on different 
grounds that they may not jostle,"—p. 418, 


In a later part of the same paper he observes :— 


« To make the connexion of them (the liberal studies) with the im- 
mediate technical business of any profession apparent, is no part of our 
manner of arguing. If they cherish and invigorate the mental powers, 
itis enough. When the tide flows strong in the main sea we shall 
never doubt but it will, in due time, fill every channel, creek, and har- 
bour.”—-p. 444. 


In his review of the charges of the Edinburgh Review against 
Oxford and the controversy which they occasioned, he speaks of 
the fallacy of making the university examinations in the last cen- 
tury the measure of what was taught in Oxford, when “ every thing 
of importance, in the way of examination, and by far the greatest 
part in the way of instruction, was done,” whether rightly or 
wrongly, ‘€ within the walls of each particular college, and could 
be seen only there.” This takes him to the image contained in 
the last extract for a fresh illustration :— 

“ When the reviewer is disposed to propagate the belief that either 
the subjects or the state of learning in the place were to be judged of 
by those open examinations, mere relics of form, he bode core: upon what 
we know to be a most gross historical mistake; and a person might as 
well record the rise of Se tide by measures taken on a shore which the 
sea had abandoned.” —p. 364. 


Presently he pursues the subject thus :— 


[The review] “ enters upon a train of reflections which suppose all 
along the existence of some forms or statutes at Oxford at this day in 
force, to ‘ chain down the mind and check inquiry.’ Acquitting the 
critic of unfairness, we cannot so easily acquit him of palpable false 
reasoning about forms and statutes. These things may be of very little 
efficacy, to do either good or harm. If the public mind is not con- 
formable to them they are virtually abolished while they subsist. So it 
was in Oxford, according to the author's statement, that ‘ the new doc- 
trines were received and taught’ in the face of the old exercises: that is, 
the genius of the place was not so feeble but that it could carry a 
~y links of the old chain about it, after it had sprung into liberty.”—p. 

l. 

These illustrations are sufficient for the purpose which has led 
us to cite them; but there are others of a different kind intro- 
duced as if rather for his own refreshment and recreation in the 
midst of a dry discussion, than for the sake of the subject. Some- 
times they have a character of grave humour; sometimes they 
are almost eccentric. The Edinburgh Reviewer had been labour- 
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ing to show that what he considered in a former publication to 
be beyond the elements of mathematics might be included within 
those elements by the time at which he was then writing. Mr, 
Davison uses a figure quite his own on the occasion ;—not to 
confute a quibble, but to vent his disdain of it. | 


‘* The idea of a floating boundary, which is included in that criterion, 
is rather exceptionable ; but, granting it, still we cannot suppose that 
science has made such a flight during the last six years, active as it has 
been, that conic sections, which Professor Playfair in 1804 ranked be- 

ond the elements, should now be considered as only ‘ elementary.’ 

the boundary of the elements advance so rapidly? Let the empire 

abroad be extended in all quarters ; but we do not wish, upon every new 
conquest, to have the pomeeria put in motion.” —p. 369. 


In his Considerations on the Poor Laws, a matter-of-fact sub- 
ject, if any other, in the midst of a grave paragraph, he suddenly 
breaks out into the vivid and energetic image contained in the 
following extract; which is almost as startling, where it occurs, 
as if in the middle of a college lecture he had attempted to fulfil 


it in his own persou. 


** At the same time, projects of amendment have no right to be very 
sanguine in the extent of their aims. For the particular interests of the 
country, which are the most nearly affected by the constitution of our 

r laws, are by no means beholden to those laws for all the injury or 
Peneft of which they are capable. We must not suppose, therefore, 
that, if those interests were set as completely at ease, as the most satis- 
factory removal of all that is objectionable in those laws could set 
them, they would immediately pass at once into a state of extraordinary 
high order, vigour, and perfection, like so many smooth spheres, spinning 
on their axes, in free space, along the national ecliptic. This is no more 
than a truism, resulting from the complexity of all such affairs; and I 
mention it, &c. &c.”—p. 569. 


This extraordinary capriccio has brought to our minds a remi- 
niscence of Bishop Butler, which, we believe, is a tradition at 
Stanhope, and may, for what we know, have before this got into 
print; viz. that he was a very hard rider. Cannot we trace some- 
thing of a common cause in these two similar minds, grave, con- 
templative, reserved, profound, between the violent exercise of the 
one, ana the sallies of wit in conversation or in writing of the 
other? 

If the reader is tired of these specimens, it is because we have 
no business to transplant them out of their proper soil, into, as it 
were, a nursery garden, where they lose their meaning; yet, at the 
risk of this damage, we are tempted to give one more, and it shall 
be the image of a tree, and that growing out of the rock of that 
same dry essay on the Poor Laws. He is contrasting the national 
debt with the then poor law system ;— 
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It is quite possible for a very opulent country to be most seriously 
shaken, and disturbed by obstructions and embarrassments in the balance 
of a sum, or the making up of a debt, which may be absolutely insig- 
nificant in comparison of its whole opulence. It makes a vast dif- 
ference, whereabout in the sum of its public affairs, that difficulty of 
balance or debt may happen to rest. If it affects the first sources of 
supply, if it cramps and disorganizes the system of the labour of the 
country, by converting labourers into mere spenders and consumers ; 
the real detriment produced by it.is infinitely greater than it would be, 
if there be a defalcation from its means to the same nominal extent in 
any other part of its system......A nation would better afford to owe 
its stockholders five times the amount. It eats, in fact, like a canker, at 
the root of our resources, for the labour of the kingdom, with its 
myriads of working hands, is that fibrous root, which extracts for us the 
first element of our growth and sap of circulation. If this root of labour 
makes its way, and can strike its last fibres freely, the timber will thrive 
in its strength of trunk, and pride of branch and foliage ; if it does not, 
the finest suns and rains over head will not be able to make the plant 
grow. It is commonly said of the palm tree, that no weight laid upon 
its head, can kill it. I have not heard whether naturalists have made 
the other experiment upon that indestructible species, but I should sup- 
pose that a much smaller force would be sufficient to do it a serious mis- 
chief at the root.” —pp. 566, 567. 


We have above remarked ‘on the inequality of excellence be- 
tween the course of Mr. Davison’s composition and his separate 
sentences and phrases. Some of the above extracts, especially 
the two first and the last, may seem to disprove this distinction, 
and, ashas already been remarked, it is true that he is at one 
time far more successful than at another. He sometimes writes 
without effort, and at another he is like an Atlas with the world 
on his shoulders. We supposed at first that this was owing to 
increasing expertness in composition, and that his last writings 
were his more vigorous and well compacted: but this is by no 
means the case. His Review of Mr. Edgeworth’s Professional 
Education, the best sustained and most self-possessed, is also one 
of the earliest, which the volume contains. His Inquiry into the 
origin of Sacrifice, not to say his Lectures on Prophecy, which, 
eloquent as they are, can neither of them be called easy com- 
positions, were published thirteen or fourteen years later, In 
truth it is very plain that the subject was the cause of the dif- 
ference ; and so we think it will be found respecting him gene- 
rally, that according as he approaches religious topics, his power 
of sustaining an argument flags, and his course becomes impeded ;: 
but as soon as he has no overshadowing awe to subdue him, he is 
able again to write with vigour and grace. Hence his occasional 
sermons, though very valuable in point of matter, are some of his 
least satisfactory specimens of style. Again, his Essay on Bap- 
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tismal Regeneration, which appeared as a review, begins at a 
distance from its subject, aud with an elasticity of step, which is 


just the quality we generally desiderate in him; but he loses 


it page by page as he gradually comes to walk amid sacred truths 
and solemn arguments. We shall quote the opening, as a rare 
specimen of what may be called momentum in style; it has all the 
weight of Johnson, with a lighter, more springy, tread. 


.«++“ We wish openly to disavow the officious service of labouring 
for an accommodation of opinion, between persons who may have their 
reasons for avoiding all approaches to it. Because, first, we cannot pre- 
tend to the authority which ought to go along with the assumption of 
such an office ; and next, not being willing to concede any part of our 
own belief, we will adopt no principle of accommodation between others, 
except the firm and temperate statement of our opinions ; which could 
be conciliatory only just so far as the grounds of them are convincing ; 
and lastly, we are well aware that nothing is less welcome to persons 
strongly engaged in a debate, than the neutrality of a peace-maker, who 
is likely with many to provoke the anger he would disarm, by bis sus- 

censure of it. And therefore, as we have no special call, in our 
pages, to this offensive and ungracious moderation, we request that we 
may not incur the prejudice and evil report of it with any description 
of men...... 

“* Controversy, when it is carried on in the sound and manly spirit of 
investigation, is so favourable to the advancement, or the more firm 
establishment of our knowledge, that we shall never presume to check 
or decry it. While it is so conducted, religion is Ba more securely 
rooted by its friendly violence. Indolent and implicit knowledge is 
roused by it toa more honest discipline ; and error flies before it. If 
some degree of animation, inspired perhaps more by the ardour of con- 
flict in discussion, than by the exact unprejudiced concern for the subject, 
should insinuate itself, we still should regard that accident as a venial 
one, which may render the advocates on either side more alert, and 
_—_ their research without perverting their principles of judgment. 
‘The more severe and jealous accuracy which we must be contented often 
to take from personal feelings, may in the end produce that best of all 
results, a more certain and a better reasoned apprehension of the truth, 
In this light our infirmities may serve us better than our duties. They 
may give us a vigour of research, which those more tardy motives might 
fail to supply ; for we never hail the progress of truth so much as when 
we hope ourselves to share her triumph. 

“The tendency which controversy has, however, at the same time, 
to overstep these limits, and at once to destroy charity and perplex the 
truth, is a topic which we do not mean now to enlarge upon. Without 
adverting to so great an evil, it must be confessed, that while even the 
more moderate warfare lasts, the truth itself is not unfrequently a suf- 
ferer :—we do not mean from the mistakes or injudiciousness of the par- 
ties, which is too palpable a thing to be noticed, but from the temper 
of the public mind, as affected by the existing controversy. The direc- 
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tion of thought, at such a moment, is all turned towards the field of 
warfare, and not to the valuable interest to be decided upon it. It is 
intent the proceedings of the debate more than the doctrine at 
issue. It becomes controversial by habit, a temper most adverse to the 
love and improvement of that very treasure of doctrine, for the sake of 
which all are so hotly engaged; as no ground is less cultivated than 
that which is the scene of present and active hostilities. Nor is it un- 
common to see many, who, having ranged themselves on the one side 
or the other, with a very imperfect knowledge of the reasons and merits 
of the case, make up in feeling what they want in information, and 
studiously aggravate the state of suspicion and unfriendliness in order to 
meet the need of being zealous opponents in a public and important 
cause.” —p, 280—282. 


Such is the vigour and exactness of his gait when his mind is 


at ease; but in proportion as it becomes anxious, serious, or 
abstracted, and 


** Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours and the words move slow.” 


An intimate friend of Mr. Davison’s was once asked what he 
considered was Mr. Davison’s habitual and ruling idea? It was 
at the time when his Visitation Sermon, preached at St. Helen’s, 
Worcester, which is reprinted in this volume, had just made its 
appearance. The individual in question took it up and turned to 
the page in it in which the following sentence occurs, and put his 
finger upon the words which we have printed in italics— 


“ A clergyman’s virtue... . consists not in singularities. All Christian 
excellence is in great and substantial duties; in the doctrines of faith 
cordially embraced and applied ; in the love of God; in charity to man; 
in temperance, in integrity, in humility; in the control of the appetites 
and desires ; in prayer and other exercises of piety ; in the fixed love and 
admiration of heavenly things.” —p. 269. 

We should say that Mr. Davison’s writings abundantly confirm 
this testimony-—if we understand it to ascribe to him, as we consider 
was meant, as his special characteristic, an awful contemplation of 
the providential dealings of God with man. This is the occupation 
in which he is engaged through his greater works, and to which 
we find him drawn even amid subjects of secular interest. His 
Discourses on Prophecy and Inquiry into the Origin of Sacrifice 
are but simple exercises of this habit of mind, and it manifests 
itself again and again in the occasional sermons and essays of 
which the volume before us mainly consists. It is remarkable, 
there is very little dogmatic teaching in his writings, as in the case 
of Bishop Butler’s; vast as is the store of holy meditations which 
the articles of the faith provide, and essential as they are to all 
Christian life, yet these were not the characteristic subjects of 
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either the Bishop or Mr. Davison. But they each seem to have 
been absorbed in the vision of the scheme of religion natural and 
revealed, of the divine judgments, the divine ways, the divine 
works, and at this great sight, the latter, not to speak of Butler, 
seems, somewhat after the pattern of the man greatly beloved, to 
have “ set his face towards the ground and become dumb.” 

We find, for instance, in the sermon from which a quotation 
has just been made, an enumeration of the parts of Christian 
knowledge, which, both in the selection made, and the relative 

rominence given them, is remarkably illustrative of the turn of 
is mind. 
# ** And here, if I did not hasten to a conclusion, I might enter u 
an inviting subject, in descanting upon the excellence and intrinsic plea- 
sure of Christian knowledge, with its kindred pursuits, whatever they 
may be. The mystery of our redemption; the dispensations of God; 
the economy of His all-wise governing Providence ; the life, death, doc- 
trines, and mercies of the holy Jesus our Saviour ; our own moral nature; 
our duties; the prospects of our future immortal state; the history of 
the Church of Christ in its brighter and its darker periods ; the fortunes 
of its propagation ; with the lives of its pastors, sages, and martyrs: 
these are subjects for which other literature can furnish no equivalent in 
dignity of character, and which, if cultivated, will yield to none in point 
of interest to our feelings. No good reason, therefore, can be assigned 
why our taste should be directed, by preference, to other studies, even 
if motives of duty did not intervene to decide our choice.”—p. 275. 


, In like manner his Assize Sermon on the text, “ For rulers 
ro} are not a terror,” &c. begins by reminding us that “ our own 
4 nature and the scene of life around us” are ‘ equally the subject 
of divine revelation, and the improvement of the one” is “ de- 
Bon signed by every light thrown upon the constitution of the other” 
ae (p. 180); and proceeds in a similar strain; speaking presently of 
aA our being able “ to perceive the agency of a divine appointment 
in the affairs of men, deterring and restraining crime, supporting 
its first efforts of virtue, and providing for a system of improve- 
ment and discipline among men, by the very frame of society 
| itself, by sanctions temporal as well as eternal, the terror of the 
ory first being only a present, unsettled anticipation of the other.” 
a (p- 189.) In his sermon at Deptford he finds his favourite 
Bil subject on the sea, and breaks out into a meditation, which we 
boa are prompted from its beauty to transfer to our pages. 

Bal “Its [this world’s] intercepting seas were meant to provoke bis enter- 


aig nee its divided climates and countries to diversify his enjoyments and 
ogy is arts for obtaining them. The dispersion of his kind was thus coun- 
Hat teracted by the bonds of a mutual communication. ‘The works of God 
RoW were to be seen and known in the great waters. And how rich and 


various in its stores is this world made, to create the desire, invigorate 
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the faculties, and reward the labour of that master being, who has re- 
ceived for a time the delegated possession of it. Sea and land yield him 
their increase. Productions are removed to a distance to be recommended 
by their cost and peril of acquisition. The whole society of the species 
consolidated by the intervention of a mutual want, and the variety of a 
partial privation ; and many wholesome qualities of morals and under- 
standing, with the general circulation of arts and knowledge growing 
out of the meaner pursuits, which are secured in their activity by the pro- 
gressive demands of our mere physical nature. The worse is here made to 
serve the better part ; for that some may eat the fruit or wear the cloth- 
ing of foreign lands, what labour and skill to be laid out in the attempt, 
and how richly freighted does the vessel return, in experience, in disco- 
very, in information, in the value of hardships patiently endured, and of 
dangers bravely encountered. And this commerce of the world is dail 
becoming an object which the wise and good man may contemplate with 
the greater pleasure, as he sees it purged of one evil which an inveterate 
avarice had long been permitted to reckon among its acquired posses- 
sions.” —pp. 216, 217. 


To this “ fixed love and admiration” of the providences of 
Almighty wisdom we trace many of the characteristics of Mr. 
Davison’s writings. One is that embarrassment and constraint 
to which we have already referred, and which is analogous to 
what a subordinate feels every day when told to do a thing in 
the presence of superiors. If we consider how awkward a young 
person or a schoolmaster feels when bid to catechise when his 
instructor or employer is by, or the ansiety and distrust of self 
with which a well conducted child undergoes an examination, we 
shall have some insight perhaps into the diffidence and fear with 
which Mr. Davison touches on sacred subjects. Again, it seems 
to have led him to elaborate embellishment of style from the 
feeling with which devout persons spend time, thought, and sub- 
stance on the decoration of churches. ‘There is often an evident 
prolonged dwelling on the subject on which he is speaking, or 
the low tones of a yearning affection, or a beating of heart, or a 
glow of delight, or au importunate exhibition, or a simple earnest 
statement, which show how it is with him within. OF course it 
is very difficult to show this in isolated passages detached from 
the context, and chosen by the arbitrary feeling and taste of in- 
dividual critics, yet we will attempt, even at this risk, to convey 
what we mean to the reader, leaving it to him, when he has once 
entered into our view, to find more apposite passages for himself, 
and not doubting that be will enter into it. | 

Sometimes, as in the following extract, his deep thoughts make 
him eloquent, not constrained ; but the principle is the same. 


“ Sacred religious knowledge,” he says, in a sermon from the notes of 
which we made our opening extract, “if it feed not the flame of a holy 
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and obedient life, is vain and unprofitable like the rest. For what is 
knowledge ? Evil spirits have it, and in great perfection. Bad men ma 
have it. But the soul actuated by its knowledge to obedience, oe 
governed by this divine principle of the love of God, this it is which is 
the glory of saints, and which peoples heaven, and turns the schools of 
education into nurseries of God's Church, and does His work in the 
world, and makes the world and His Church to be the nurseries of His 
eternal kingdom.” —p. 236. 


Again, the following passage brings to remembrance that calm, 
tender, eager, wistful, unearthly tone, which is characteristic of 
a very different author of a very different age—St, Cyprian :— 


“« The devout apprehension of God is better than the unhallowed spe- 
culation of his works . . . All other knowledge, if unaccompanied with 
this, or not ministering to it, is but a learned ignorance, a stir and curio- 
sity after shadows and trifles. For God, and our duty, and our last end, 
and the doctrines of salvation and humility which illuminate the Chris- 
tian faith, are the greatest things that we can know, and the highest 
objects upon which we can exercise our understanding.” —p. 234. 


In the sentences with which he concludes his Origin of Sacri- 
fice, we find the same contemplative spirit, the same affectionate 
reverence for the saints of other days, the same solemn waiting 
for the future, which have appeared in some former extracts, 


** Of the first generations of men, and of their faith and piety, a brief 
memorial is all that remains. We might wish to see further into the 
lives and notions of the progenitors of our race, but the wish is denied 
to us; and our researches in that line must rest where the only 
authentic record terminates our view. But this memorial of the Old 
World, brief as it is, is not insufficient to the ends of a Christian's con- 
templation. ‘ Abel was a righteous man, and God testified of his gifts ;’ 
and * Enoch walked with God, and God took him ;’ and ‘ Noah was a 
just man, and perfect in his generations.’ ‘These are the great relics of 
piety and virtue, spared to us out of the ruins of time and the deluge. 
They are monuments which perpetuate the names of those servants of 
God from the beginning of things, and occupy the annals of his Church 
beyond the flood with an imperishable inscription to their memory. We 
do not look back into the distant antediluvian scene as to a dreary void. 
We find there the instances of their approved faith and obedience, and 
therein a bond and a motive to our sympathy of communion with them. 

“If their information, in the method of their redemption and ours, was 
less, whilst they remained upon earth, than was given to some later 
ages, perhaps by this time the defects of it have been supplied, and its 
measure made complete. But if not opened to them already, the fall re- 
velation of that mystery, we know, is only delayed. It is only deferred 
till the time arrives which shall symmetrize all irregularities of faith 
and knowledge ; when the Church of God of every age shall be but ‘ one 
general assembly,’ and ‘the spirits of just men made perfect,’ being 
gathered to the holy Jesus, ‘the mediator of the new covenant,’ shall 
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receive the completion of whatever has been wanting in their faith, by a 
direct illumination from the Fountain of Light.”"—pp. 162, 163. 


To make one more extract, in illustration of the point under 
review :—who does not discern in the following passage that same 
devout sedulous earnestness to offer one’s best to the divine 
honour, which is so well understood in regard to the oblations 
and dedications of pious opulence? 


“The doctrine of the Gospel had been revealed, and not revealed. It 
was dark with the excess of the mystery, till it shone in the person of 
the Saviour; in him was seen ‘the fulness of grace and truth.’ For 
then was come the time when the plan of grace and redemption was to 
be revealed by being accomplished, and the doctrines of it to be made 
explicit objects of faith. These doctrines were no more to be wrapped 
in figure, nor taught by the tongue of prophecy, which spoke the secrets 
of heaven to earthly ears, and represented things which the eye had not 
yet seen. They were things too precious to lie buried any longer, like 
gold in the Indian mines, to ripen against a distant day; or to shine 
darkly, as jewels at the bottom of the great deep, the abyss of God's 
counsels. ‘They were brought forth in their lustre, and planted, where 
they now are seen, on the forebead of the evangelical revelation. Thus 


we receive the completion of type and of prophecy, and the luminous 
crown of Christian faith.”"—pp. 156, 197. 


The reverence which Mr. Davison’s writings show toward 
sacred subjects, they also pay in free and ungrudging measure to 
the institutions and the persons whereby he had learned the know- 
ledge of them. We do not augur much good of any one who 
ies not in the first instance throw himself into the system under 
which he has been born, accept the voices of the teachers, di- 
vines, and pastors by which he is providentially surrounded as 
the voice of heaven, and identify their pattern and their faith with 
the holy doctrine which they have been the imstruments of con- 
veying to him. Of course, such implicit confidence cannot last 
in all cases, as time goes on, for there is but one truth, whatever 
itis, whereas there are “ many kinds of voices in the world ;” 
and it is not to be anticipated that all minds everywhere, as they 
grow, will just happen felicitously to concur in the respective sys- 


tem in which they find themselves. And moreover, as regards 


the multitude of sects, there can be no loyal attachment to them on 
the part of their individual members, seeing they do not call for 
it, they provide no object for its exercise. So far from it, their 
very principle commonly is, that every one is as able to judge as 
another, that every one should follow his own judgment, and that 
he is narrow-minded and superstitious if he does not. However, 
in any orderly Christian community, established, of long standing, 
with ranks and offices, with a succession of divines, and with a 
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traditionary body of doctrine, that is, any community which asks 
for our allegiance and trust, that heart and mind must be ina 
very unsound state, which does not from the first, without formal 
deliberation, but spontaneously and generously, accord it. Cer- 
tainly with such a temper Mr. Davison would appear to have 
no sort of sympathy, which is the more remarkable, for he is just 
such a person as, from his peculiar manner of writing and 
speaking, a superticial observer might have set down as a man of 
what is called “ original mind ;” that is, one who despises all who 
have gone before him, and employs himself in framing new 
truths expressly for the benefit of the mineteenth century. On 
the contrary, we suppose scarcely a writer can be produced, who 
in the same compass, we will say in the volume before us, a 
thick one, but still only one, and of which two hundred pages 
are on politics, economy, and law, has introduced, in one way or 
other, a respectful mention or eulogy of so many of our writers, 
and that of different schools, Never certainly was an author 
further removed from “ setting up for himself” than the subject 
of these remarks. He speaks of Hooker’s as “a great jadgment, 
with which | reckon it almost a pledge of the truth of any opi- 
nion to agree” (p. 111); ‘of the incomparable Bishop Taylor,” 
“the high authority of his mind and reason, which is as great as 
any can be,” and ‘ his freedom and strength of thought,” and “ his 
immortal work, the ‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’” (p. 30); presently 
of “the services of Hooker's great and capacious mind, the elo- 

uent wisdom of Taylor, and the patient and laborious learning 
of the excellent Hammond,” (p. 96); of his ‘affection to the 
memory, and respect to the orthodox learning, of Hammond,” 
ihid.; of Sanderson, in the language which has already been quoted ; 
of Bacon, as “an author whom it is much safer to take as an 
authority than to attempt to copy” (p. 441); of “ our own virtu- 
ous and learned Bishop Bull, whose mind was much nurtured in 
the sentiments of the primitive Church” (p. 260); of Tillotson, 
as one of “ our best divines,” (p. 345); of Burke, as “ our im- 
mortal statesman, whose eloquence is inferior only to his more 
admirable wisdom.”—p. 442. 

This characteristic in Mr. Davison will go far to account for 
certain opinions or avowals which we find in his writings, and in 
which it 1s very obvious that we ourselves, for instance, should be 
unable to follow him. He put himself, as it were, into the hands 
of the authors he respected. A friend of his and ours was once 
asked, “ Why Mr. Davison did not attempt the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse ?” he answered, that Mr. Davison had expressed 
to him that overwhelming sense of Mede’s powers, which made it 
scem quite presumptuous in him to attempt it after him, And 
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accordingly in his discourse upon “ The Prediction of the great 
Apostasy,” we find him speaking of the system contained in the 
Apocalypse as having given “ scope to the exercise of Mede’s 
capacious understanding.” Probably we owe to Mede, not only 
what he did not write in way of comment on the Apocalypse, but 
in a measure what he did; though doubtless the Warburton foun- 
dation was the chief cause of his committing himself to the theory 
to which we allude, viz. that the prophecies concerning Anti- 
christ have been fulfilled in the Church of Rome. Indeed, he 
was bound by the very Lecture which gave occasion to his Dis- 
courses to take this side of the controversy; and the following 
passage with which he introduces his contribution to it is suffi- 
clent to suggest how much be may have been unconsciously 
biassed by his deference to the authority which exacted it of 
him, 

“As the distinguished prelate, the founder of this lecture, had it in 
view, as one object of his institution, to enforce a special reference to 
those parts of prophecy which will fall within my present discourse, by 
bringing them under your notice I shall comply with that his particular 
design, and at the same time prosecute the inquiry into the use and in- 
spiration of the scripture oracles, which I have wished to follow in a 
settled course and order, and with a more extended view. As to this 
one subject of prophecy, on which bis mind was intent, he has not only 
prescribed it to others, but he has cultivated it himself, and that with so 
much strength of reason, and eloquence of discussion, in one of those 
learned and argumentative discourses which he delivered in this place, 
that the author has in a manner surpassed the founder, by anticipating, 
in this argument at least, with so much skill and success, the purpose of 
his institution.”—Prophecy, Discourse X. 

It will be observed that the author here says that it was “ one 
object” of Warburton to secure lectures against the Church of 
Rome, whereas the words of the endowment, we believe, speak 
of lectures ‘‘ to prove the truth of revealed religion in general, 
and of the Christian in particular, from the completion of the 
prophecies of the Old and New ‘Testament, which relate to the 
Christian Church, and especially to the apostasy of papal Rome.” 
We believe we are correct in saying, that in the great controversy 
between the Roman and Anglican divines in the reign of Charles 
II. and James I1., the topic of Antichrist was never brought 
forward; its revival is due to Bishops Newton, Warburton, and 
Hurd, men of not very serious or spiritual minds, in the middle 
of the following century. 

There is another eminent person for whom he has a great 
respect, and to whose memory we should be unjust if we did not 
mention it,—Bishop Jewel. We should recommend the passage 
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to the en notice of the excellent and universally esteemed 
divine who is reported to have in preparation the works of that 
celebrated man, were we not sure he was already well acquainted 


Pi with it; and we should do so from a feeling that parties im- 
Eke peached ought always to have every possible advantage given 
Bet ‘ them, and from an entire readiness that, if testimonies to cha- 
ef aa racter are found to avail in what is a question of fact, Bishop 
i He Jewel should have the benefit of a witness so very different in 
fed mind and temper from himself. And we have another reason; 
tte. for Mr, Davison’s testimonial is drawn up in such very choice 
ra and significant language, that, even were we disposed to be unfair, 
iBoty we should not have the heart, to pass over what is as pregnant in 
5 a meaning as beautiful in expression. 
; F ** Had all the serious and learned divines of our Church to give their 
f fey: voice in favour of the one man whom they would hold forth as the 
| oe greatest light of the Reformation,—as the person whose mind had most 
rRae fully comprehended and laboured upon the whole compass of reformed 
: a truth, and whose writings do still preserve the most highly sanctioned 
i fi memorial of it ;—we know not whether they would name any other than 
r a f him, who, having received from the great fathers of the Reformation 
'¥ ¥ the office of unfolding, complete in all its parts, that truth which they 
ns with their faithful voices had proclaimed among us, first reduced and 


recorded our whole national creed with its illustration and evidence— 
Bishop Jewel. He, with a more leisurely survey of the bearing of every 
doctrine than could be taken even by the leading reformers themselves, 
who, in the first effort and agony of their work, with rude and noble 
simplicity, threw down the fabric of error, and hewed the granite from 
the quarry, and brought it for the building, he, coming in the close of 
their labours, executed and perfected all that they had prepared or done, 
as much as any one man can be said to have done it. ‘To the theologi- 
cal inquirer he is a master-builder of the system of our doctrine. His 
formal and deliberate judgment, therefore, is of the greatest value.” — 


pp. 300, 301. 

ad Presently he adds, that Jewel's Defence of his Apology ‘ may 
4 i be reckoned perhaps the most accurately digested system of re- 
+E} formed doctrine, as far as it goes, the most scrupulously and 
B ‘ deliberately worded, which our Church produced in its debate 
the with the Church of Rome.”—p. 312. 

iE What makes this testimony of the greater value is, that Mr. 
1; Davison, in spite of his reverent and admiring temper, is not in- 
iy discriminate in his praise. He has his antipathies and dislikes ; 
BE and it will serve to give some further notions of his theological 
i pee system, on which we have imperceptibly fallen, to state who are 
all the objects of them. ‘This will be pretty evident by two or 
‘ uy three clauses or expressions from his various works, Lightfoot, 
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he says, “is one of the last writers to deserve our confidence, 
either for his perspicuity as a scholar, or his justness of thinking 
as a divine (p. 60); though he owns him (p. 62) as a “ really 
learned and good man.” Speaking of Bochart, he says, “ Here 
is a person, a prodigy of learning,” yet “ setting the example of” 
a “licentious theology.”—p. 144. He speaks of “ the rash positions 
of Clopperburch, Heidegger, and Witzius (p. 96); and certain 
* superficial ideas of Witzius,” whom he calls a ‘ foreign divine.” 
He speaks of some arguments of Carpzov and Leidekker, as 
 plané inepta et futilia” (p.111, note); is disrespectful towards 
Buddeus (p. 128); cousiders certain representations of Warburton 
as “‘ most unsatisfactory or erroneous” (p. 151), and observes that 
that writer “ had no dislike of bold ingenuity, not free from pa- 
radox.”"—p. 152, Although he speaks respectfully of the con- 
tinental Reformers, he says, ‘‘ We do not require any foreign aid, 
either to ascertain or uphold our own belief” (p. $17), and 
refuses ‘to accept them as arbiters or witnesses in our own doc- 
trine.”—p, 318. He speaks of Beccaria, Voltaire, and the Em- 
press Catherine” as “all foreigners,” and adds, “ perhaps there 
isa vulgar taste in many of our speculators at home to admire 
the wisdom of other countries, as we do their fashions.”—p. 486, 

Considering the hereditary and habitual opinions of his day, it 
is not wonderful that he does not look upon the Fathers as the 
spokesmen and witnesses of a far more pure and religious age 
than our own; yet it is remarkable, still, how different his tone 
is concerning them from that of most of his contemporaries. 
Speaking of an opinion on the origin of sacrifice in “ modern 
theology,” which contradicted theirs, he says :— 


“ This, at the best, is a cheerless and unsatisfactory state of the con- 
troversy. For although the fathers of the Church are neither to be 
reckoned infallible, nor free from serious error, yet it is a mortification 
to our charity, in our communion with them, to find that any important 
opinion which they have taught, shall be deemed to be at variance with 
the foundations of our faith. One would wish to think there might be 
piety and safety in their error; although, if we have been blessed in 
later times with some superior light, there can be no reason for us to 
retain their mistakes, but only to spare their honour and memory. But 
when the primitive Fathers took their impression from the scripture his- 
tory, concerning the first appointment of sacrifice, I believe that they 
derived it by reading, in this instance, with a candour and ingenuousness 
of mind, which we should do well to imitate.”—p. 128. 


The writer of the Preface informs us that, after he had com- 
pleted his Origin of Sacrifice, he entertained an intention of 
editing a selection from the writings of the early Church, with a 
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view, as he expressed it, of “ introducing the study of the Fathers 
a little, and blending old and new divinity together."—p. x. He 
also observes, with reference to the additional notes which he 
now publishes of Mr. Davison’s upon that work, that “ many of 
them are references to the Fathers, to the study ‘of whose works 
he found himself drawn more and more im the later years of his 
theological reading.” —p. xm. 

It has been implied above that Mr. Davison is rather a teacher 
of principles than of doctrines. ‘This might be illustrated at some 
length from the separate publications of which the volume before 
us 1s composed ; the Essay on Baptismal Regeneration is of course 
doctrinal, but with this exception, nearly every one, as it comes, 
has its own philosophical principle or view which it undertakes to 
maintain. ‘Thus, m the Essay on Sacrifice, we are taught with 
great force of reasoning the acceptableness of “ will worship,” or 
spontaneous piety, the real obligation and character of natural 
religion, and the mistake of “ asking a revelation for every duty 
of religion,” which, he adds, “ has been actively employed in the 
Christian Church, to its misfortune and disturbance, ever since 
the Refor mation,’ ‘and “has been the master-engine of the Puri- 
tan system.”—p. 95. In this Assize Sermon he considers “ this 
principle laid down by the Apostle, that lawful power for the 
administration of justice is not less than the minister of God.”— 

. 183. In his Sermon before the Corporation of the Trinity 
Jouse, he lays down the maxim, “ the union of religion with all 
our graver concerns is in a manner the main, | had almost said 
the only, work of our lives here.” * And,” he proceeds, “ to point 
out the consistency of the one with the other, and the strict relation 
they bear to each ‘other, may be useful to their joint interests, It 
is a vain faith and piety which does not penetrate the concerns of 
life."—p. 210. In his National Schoo! Sermon, (which embraces 


most important subjects, and in which he was the first distinctly » 


and boldly to lay down positions, at the time almost paradoxes, but 
now happily taken for granted among religious people,) he says that 
‘education will never produce virtue by precepts repeated and 
truths inculcated,” that “ the power of reading, or the use of it, 
makes no man ether wise or virtuous,” and that * no mechanism 
as yet has invented the wheel to make a nation brave, united, 
or happy.” In his review of Mr. Edgeworth’s work, he insists 
that “the professional character is not the only one which a 
person engaged i a profession has to support” (p. 424), and 
‘that certain studies improve the judgment, and others do not.” 

—p. 454, In his remarks 6n our criminal law, he discusses the 
true principles of punishment, capital punishment, the expe- 
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dience of discretionary power, and the like. And his Dialogue 
between a Christian and a Reformer lays down the duty of 
religious fear, as of the essence of all true religion. 

Doctrines are the limits or issues of principles, and if the 
principles be religious, they do legitimately and naturally lead to 
revealed doctrines, where such revelation is made, It was Mr, 
Davison’s unhappiness to live at a time when Christian doctrine 
was under a partial eclipse, and hence his principles are far more 
Catholic, or, we will rather say, positive and defined, than his 
dogmatic statements. His principles and their definiteness are 
his own; his doctrines, or rather their indistinctness, is the pecu- 
liarity of his age. ‘Thus, to take one case in point, in his Assize 
Sermon some excellent remarks occur on the necessity of the 
principles of morals and religion being externally recommended 
to the individual, as a sort of memento and protection to him, b 
public positive institutions, and he says, and truly, that the law 
of the land fulfils this office; but still it is observable, he keeps 
a profound silence about that Lustitution, directly divine, which 
has been indefinitely more highly honoured and favoured than 
any national law, and which is the true realization of the principle 
under review. 


“Tf,” he justly argues, ‘* we make the whole of this world in its affairs 
a contrivance of man, and see nothing in it beyond its combinations, 
&e. ... But... more rational is it to regard Him as working unseen by 
things visible, the instraments of His providence. The moral discipline 
of the social law claims at least to be derived from Him. The apostle 
has so represented it. Its fitness, its necessity, to the state of man, is 
the internal evidence that be has represented it truly.... Those who 
may think themselves individually so far raised by the advantageous care 
of education, or the inestimable privilege of religion, as to be indepen- 
dent of the restraints of human jurisdiction, for their integrity of prin- 
ciple, should be reminded of two things, which may not always reach 
them, in the elevation of their moral security. First, that the most uni- 
versal, the most certain instruction, which falls to the lot of their humble 
fellow creatures, when they come to years of moral competence, is that 
which results from the known institutions of the law of the country in 
which they live. This is their education and theory. It is the obvious 
practical address to their understanding and conscience. Jt meets them 
at their entrance into life, aud prepares them with some stock of ideas for 
daty. It is their first and plainest rule of action. That it should be 
their only one, no Christian could ever desire. Neither should he desire, 
that it should be weakened or taken away from them. Let none, 
therefore, disparage an order of things imparting to others a benefit 
which he himself perhaps may not stand in need of. But, secondly, who 
will presume to say how far the highest principles of duty in his own 
mind are independent of that amelioration of society, which is the acknow- 
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ledged result of a wise and equitable system of judicature, laying crime 
under the interdict and infamy of a public condemnation ; propagating 
through all orders a deference to some known rule; inducing peace, civi- 
lization, security of private life, culture of faculties and feelings, and 
even preparing the way for a more general and enlightened knowledge 


of religion.” —p. 191. 


That the law does all that this admirable passage attributes to 
it we shall be the last to deny: but what a most serious witness 
is it against an age, when so deep and reverential a mind, giving 
utterance to its “meditations in the heart of the most religious 
university in the world, does not recognize the Church Catholic 
as an authoritative instrument of teaching, warning, impressing, 
fortifying the minds of a Christian people; but speaks of the human 
law as ‘the most certain instruction,” as their earliest guardian, 
as furnishing them at least “ with some stock of ideas for duty,” 
as “their plainest rule of action;” nay, as if the Mother of Saints 
were dead or banished, a thing of past times or other countries, 
actually applies to the law of the land language which she has 
introduced, figures of which she exemplified the reality, and 
speaks of the law as “laying crime under the interdict and in- 
famy of a public condemnation.” Men cannot at their will 
change the state of things: it would have been unreal in Mr. 
Davison to have spoken otherwise. Had he said that the law 
was vot the most authoritative teacher in the country, but that 
the Church had the higher authority and the more urgent influ- 
ence, he would have said the thing that was not. Had he 
enlarged on the prerogatives of the Church, he would have been 
set down as a theorist or a papist for his pains. He was quite 
bold enough in publishing bis Remarks on Education; and we 
know an instance of a young clergyman, not very long afterwards, 
one of the many who are indebted to his writings, preaching a 
sermon for some schools near London, in which he innocently 
ventured to repeat some of the sentiments of Mr, Davison’s own 
discourse, and encountering thereupon the extreme surprise and 
disgust of his principal hearers, who hardly would speak to him 
when they met in vestry to count the collection, and who pro- 
nounced his composition to be “ truly a charity sermon, for it 
required great charity to sit it out.” ‘This was, at that day, the 
award of opinions which now are taken as first principles within 
the Church, which circulate as free as air, and which the stars of 
the season go about spouting, with great satisfaction, at all meet- 
ings, and in any episcopal chapel, secure of the risk of any ism 
whatever being aflixed to their names in consequence. But if 
such was the strangeness of opposing Campbell the poet and 
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my Lord Brougham in the year 1827, how great would have 
been the extravagance, the wildness, the inanity, in 1817, of 
speaking, in the pulpit of St. Mary's, of the Rule and the Ma- 
jesty and the Jurisdiction and the Sanctions of Holy Church ? 

. We know the fate of St. Paul at Areopagus, and without for- 
getting the venerated names of Van Mildert and others, then in 
authority, we suspect they would have been as quite alive as 
others, though more indulgent, to so unseasonable and abrupt an 
exhibition of the pearls of the Gospel. 

There is another quality akin to reverence in Mr, Davison 
which makes it unsafe to accept his words in their very letter, 
and that is his extreme courteousness and consideration towards 
those for or to whom he is writing. He adopts somewhat of the 
tone of St. Paul on the occasion just referred to, or before Festus 
and Agrippa, and takes their part or their side as much as ever 
he can, sometimes, perhaps, a little too much, It should be 
recollected, for instance, that the above panegyric on the law of 
the land was preached before the Judges; one is only tempted to 
regret that he had not sometimes the Church to preach before as 
well, ‘The same tendency is conspicuous in his praise of War- 
burton, in the passage from his Warburtonian Lectures above 
quoted ; a very different view of that bold writer being given us in 
his Origin of Sacrifice. On such occasioris we could even suspect 
our revered author of indulging in a little amiable rhetoric. 
Surely it is not unnatural to suppose that the extreme godt with 
which he sets about the production of Jewel’s evidence, arises 
from the circumstance of its telling so completely on the side of 
the high Church. And we must plainly state our feeling that 
the following passage in his Review of the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Controversy is written under the generous bias which the defence 
of a friend would create. ‘The eminent person, who had defended 
the University against the Northern Review, had been accused of 
writing with “heat and asperity.” Mr. Davison observes :-— 


It is a bad symptom when a party is too patient under bold calumny 
before the world, Far from censuring some warmth of language in 
repelling an accusation, we should hardly believe a person had virtue 
enough to feel the infamy of the charge, or was in earnest about his 
character, who should preserve exactly the same courtesy and coolness 
in replying to his accuser, which we shall require of him in discussing a 
seg of abstract criticism, and setting up one opinion against another. 

t is something wholly different from the credit of an opinion that is at 
stake. The courtesy of amicable hostilities is at an end, when personal 
reputation is deeply wounded ; and we must think of another criterion 
whereby to judge of the propriety of controversial language in such a 
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case as this. Coarseness, illiberality, and vulgar insult are in every case 
to be condemned ; but these are offences for which our censure niust 
fall, not upon the champion of the learned body, but upon his assail- 
ants.”-—pp. 404, 405. 


One other instance shall be given of this peculiarity of Mr. Da- 
vison’s manner; and, since it is very tame to carry a critique to an 
end without some spice of criticism, we shall take the opportu- 
nity of raising a small quarrel with him upon it, even were it 
only to show that we are not courteous, and then we shall take 
our leave of his volume. 

Mr, Davison, then, in his Sermon at Deptford, is led to praise 
Societies for public objects generally, and that of the Trinity 
House in particular, We cannot of course quarrel with such a 
judgment, because, as any one will admit, there is, to say the 
least, a great deal of truth in it. And we have a pleasure in 
availing ourselves of his expressive language :-— 


* The great number of institutions, confessedly of a religious, bene- 
volent, or useful design in this country, may pass for one of its distin- 
guishing excellences. ‘They are the —o of the improved mind of 
the country, fostered in the shade of civil security, and as they serve to 
invite to the profit of some serious purpose the social dispositions, which 
might otherwise run to waste in a frivolous indulgence, with no rational 
designation upon it, nor leaving any benefit behind it, they contribute 
their share to the increase of the whole stock of public virtue, as well as 
of public service. For we should greatly err if we did not look at insti- 
tutions and establishments, not merely as depositories of public utility, 
but also as nourishers of the virtue and personal qualifications that are 
to produce it. Private beneficence, indeed, has its duty always at hand, 
but there are interests and services of value to the community, which no 
single or separate efforts could either adequately arrange or accomplish. 
When, therefore, by the hallowed patriotism of such foundations, a well 
ordered system of any public utility has been set on foot, it enlists into 
its service the zeal of those who have the power and the will to think 
for their neighbourhood or their country, and turns their endeavours into 
a safe and judicious course, instead of leaving them to be lost in the 
desultory, uncombined, and ill-applied attempts of their own private 
suggestion. Such institutions give a fixed point and a tone, as well as 
a system, to the purpose which they adopt. They offer a place, there- 
fore, where all who can may cast in their share towards it, to the greatest 
advantage. Nor is it unworthy of being mentioned, that they lend a 
fair opening to mutual esteem and good will; as men meet in them not 
like competitors for an interest, nor to divide the labour of a compulsory 
daty, but with the liberal heart of men pledged to each other in a free 
service, and learn to love their brethren and companions for their com- 
mon work's sake.... 

‘In that course of change, however, to which all human works are 
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liable, it will happen sometimes, that institutions of ancient utility lose 
this application to present use, or decline from that industry and vigour 
with which they need to be supported ; and remain then as monuments 
of a departed benefit, sacred even in its ashes. The substantial credit 
and efficacy of your institution, however, remain to this day unimpaired ; 
and if I did not fear to offend by the indelicacy of praise, 1 ought, in fol- 
lowing the general voice, to say more, and state that the administration 
of it is as highly maintained, as it is certain that its ends and purposes, 


instead of being passed away, are rather daily rising in their import- 
ance.”—p. 212—214. 


These last sentences explain the meaning and drift of that 
eulogy upon Societies in general of which the whole extract forms 
but a part; not that we have any complaint against it in the ab- 
stract, (on the contrary we entirely concur in the sentiments it 
expresses,) whatever may be our opinion of certain existing asso- 
ciations, religious and irreligious, whether viewed in their con- 
stitution or in their practical working, But what we do think 
ungracious and hard is, that by way of heightening his eulogy, the 
author contrasts the societies of this day with a certain institution 
of times past, as if the latter just did not contemplate, and did not 
do, what present societies both contemplate and do; whereas it 
both contemplated and did what existing societies, even if they 
all contemplate, certainly often fail to do, and fully exemplified all 
those benefits which Mr. Davison justly attributes to the princi- 
ple of combination itself,—we mean the Monastic Rule. Let our 
complaint be clearly apprehended ; Mr. Davison does not merely 
contrast monastic with Protestant and other societies of this 
day, as if they both had the same general end, but the former 
failed in what the latter succeeded in effecting; but, what seems to 
us paradoxical, he denies that the monastic principle zs gregarious, 
co-operative, industrious, practical, and productive. his seems 


to be contrary to well-known historical fact. His words are 
these :— 


“The Gospel] is full and positive in requisitions applying to the 
distributive at of society; insomuch that it may be reckoned one of 
the most evident perversions of religious doctrine, which in an age of 
darkness exalted the secluded exercise of a monastic virtue as the perfec- 
tion of a Christian spirit. Read but the discourses of our Saviour, or 
His parables, or til a page of his apostles, and you will see they all 
imply, that the persons to whom they are addressed are engaged in the 
active and mixed duties ; and were they not so engaged, that those dis- 
courses and writings might in great measure have ed spared. The 
matter contained in them would have nothing to attach upon; it would 
be addressed to beings not in the state which the instruction supposes, 
and would be instructing them in sentiments and offices which their 
actual occupation did not need,”—pp. 206, 207. 
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Now it is difficult to do justice to the various thoughts to which 
this representation gives rise. First of all, is it not a violence to 
history to speak of “ monastic virtue” as “ secluded,” in the sense 
here intended, viz. as not ‘“ engaged in the active and mixed du- 
ties?” Would our author say that a family was secladed from social 
relations and occupations? would he speak of ‘the secluded 
exercise of a domestic virtue?” for what is a monastery but a 
family? and in what sense is it secladed in which the greater part 
of the world is not secluded already? How was a nun more 
secluded from active duties m her cloister, who had her duties 
found for her, than most single women of small means and few 
acquaintances, who have no duties at all, are secluded now? 
The difference is, that the one may walk about as she will, may 
speak to whom she will, may dress as she will, may read what she 
will, may visit about if she will, and may do nothing if she will; 
and does the exercise of “ the active and mixed duties” so de- 
pend upon these opportunities, that not to have these opportu- 
nities is to be cut off from that exercise altogether? Would our 
author go the length of saying that it is a duty for every young 
woman to marry, lest she should incur the “ perversion” of a dark 
age 

Supposing a monastic life were nothing else than seclusion in 
the detnn, would it in consequence have no trials and duties ? 
Is there not trial, duty, self-denial, of many kinds in a family? 
Is it not as difficult, as it is “ good and joyful, for brethren to 
dwell together in unity?” Is there not much exercise of temper, 
much call on a placable, unselfish, patient, forbearing, cheerful 
disposition, much occasion for self-control in word and in deed, 
in family life? How is it then to the purpose, true though it be, 
as Mr. Davison says, that “ meekness, forgiveness of injuries, hu- 
mility, preference of each other in honour, would have no room to 
be practised, if every man, as he is a Christian, were to be shut 
up m solitude i in a sphere of is own?” It is true that “ the 
meek and chastened spirit, which is the sum of these duties, 
could neither be tried nor acquired, were the collision and inter- 
course of other men’s feelings and interests so studiously avoided, 
as that we should have nothing to conceal, nothing to forgive, 
nothing to forbear,”—p. 207 ; but what a pretty sort Prof a monk 
is he who has a will of bis own, and is not meek, not self-abasing, 
not forgiving? Obedience is one of the three special characteris- 

tics of the monastic life, as its professed instance in our Great 
Buemgler is that of his “ going down to Nazareth and being sub- 


ject to his parents ;” had He no opportunity of meekness and 
humility till He was thirty and began to preach ? 
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We have said this as contemplating a monastic life in its 
essence, and when viewed at the least advantage. But commonly 
it has been united or rather devoted to employments, directly 
productive of the graces specified; or, again, of a directly benefi- 
cial and useful nature. Mr, Davison says that— 


“The whole of the active part of a Christian charity manifestly derives 
its very being from a participation in the concerns of our fellow-creatures, 
Bountifalness, beneficence, personal kindness, personal service, are only 
so many other modes of expression for a manner of living with others, 
and living for them. ‘They are wholly relative in their feeling and their 
practice ; and the same divine authority which enjoins them, places us 
in that busy and peopled world which. gives them their proximate motive 
and their opportunity of action. In short, the very love of our neigh- 
bour, which is the second great commandment, must fall to the ground, 
unless we keep a station of intercourse with him, and make him the 
better for our existence ; and even the first commandment, the love of 
God, is made to have its evidence and its perfect work in the fulfilment 
of the second.” —p. 207. 


Most accurate and important sentiments surely; but in order to 
show how a monastic life is not destructive, but rather is the great 
fulfilment of both the first and the second commandment of the 
law, we are tempted to refer to the life of a Spanish saint, whom 
another Church commemorates on the very day on which we 
happen to be writing, and who was on the one hand the founder 
of the order of Charity, on the other, for his work’s sake, re- 
ceived the name of “ John of God.” He began, says Alban 
Butler, by hiring ; 


“A house to harbour poor sick folks in, whom he served and pro- 
vided for with an ardour, prudence, economy and vigilance that sur- 
prised the whole city. This was the foundation of the Order of pas ye | 
in 1540, which, by the benediction of heaven, has since been spread 

over Christendom. John was occupied all day in serving his patients ; 
in the night he went out to carry in new objects of charity, rather than 
to seek out provisions for them, for people of their own accord brought 
him in all necessaries for his little hospital. Indeed, the charity, 
patience and modesty of St. Jobn, and his wonderful care and foresight, 
engaged every one to admire and favour the institute. But his charity 
was not confined to his own hospital; he looked upon it as his own 
misfortune if the necessities of any distressed person in the whole 
country had remained unrelieved. He, therefore, made strict inquiry into 
the wants of the poor over the whole province, relieved many in their 
own houses, employed in a proper manuer those who were able to work, 
and with wonderful sagacity laid himself out every way to comfort and 
assist the afflicted members of Christ. He was poneey active and 
vigilant in settling and providing for young maidens in distress, to pre- 
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vent the danger to which they are often exposed of taking bad courses, 
He also reclaimed many who were already engaged in vice; for which 
purpose he sought out public sinners, and holding a crucifix in bis hand, 
with many tears exhorted them to repentance. Though his life seemed to 
be taken up in continual action, he accompanied it with perpetual 
are and incredible corporal austerities. And his tears of devotion, 


is frequent raptures, and his eminent spirit of contemplation gave a 
lustre to his other virtues.” 


Perhaps it may be thought unfair to take the Order of Charity 
as a specimen of the ordinary course of monastic discipline, au 
order which commands the respect even of enlightened Pro- 
testants; yet it will be found that the service of hospitals is but 
one out of various religious objects and active labours with which 
that discipline has ever been connected. Schools, for instance, 
whether for high or low, are another of these occupations: orphan- 
houses are another : literary or theological pursuits another. Again, 
from the first the monastic bodies have been an instrument in 
the hands of Providence for the maintenance of orthodoxy: the 
Sons of St. Antony were the champions and the refuge of St. 
Athanasius. All the great Fathers and Bishops of the Church 
were monks ; yet who was more busy in the crowd of men than 
Chrysostom ? who has been so influential in theology as Augus- 
tine? to whom is our personal faith more indebted than to 
Athanasius? who had greater sway in king’s courts than Ambrose? 
who is more fruitful in practical lessons than Pope Gregory? 
Even in those times, when monastic bodies seemed to do least, 
and when the sloth and corruption of some brought disgrace 
upon all, they were, as we all know, the preservers of ancient 
literature ; and let any one reflect what the state of our historical 
and doctrinal knowledge would be now, were it not for those whom 
we are tempted to accuse as “ fruges consumere nati.” And as 
regards the other sex, so far from making women idle and profit- 
less, it is the only institution which hitherto has been able to give 
dignity, and, as it were, rank to female celibacy, and to secure an 
honourable and useful application of it. How great a number of 
women in this Protestant land spend their lives in doing nothing! 
how much labour, to use secular language, is lost to the com- 
munity! what numbers are led to throw themselves and their hap- 
piness away on husbands unworthy of them, because, when they 
would fain not be useless in their day, marriage is the only path 
open to their ambition! 

Mr. Davison speaks forcibly and well of the divine wisdom of 
the Gospel in “‘ reducing the matter of duty to some plain spe- 
cific exercise, some direct and substantial instance of applica- 
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tion” (p.209); now is not this one special object of the monastic 
rule, to give a definite penance to those who would repent, defi- 
nite duties to those who would grow in love, definite safeguards 
to those who are under temptation, definite objects to those 
who have high but vague aspirations? Again, he says, that “ when 
that object is really a good and praiseworthy one,” societies for 
the furtherance of objects of public utility, “ are like main works 
and fortresses in the map of life against the evils and deficiencies 
which lie around it” (p. 211); but why are the learned Bene- 
dictines, or the Order of Trinity for the redemption of captives, 
to be exempted from this eulogy? We can perfectly understand 
its being said, that the monastic rule may be perverted and may 
become mischievous; we can comprehend the state of mind 
under which it might be pronounced to do more harm than good, 
or might be condemned as pure evil; but we do not know what 
the language means when it is spoken of historically as destruc- 
tive of our influence upon our fellow creatures. If retirement and 
secresy are incompatible with usefulness, what becomes of those 
remarks on Mr. Davison’s own history with which we commenced? 
Whea we attempt to analyze the popular prejudice on the subject, 
it seems to result in a proposition of this kind :—that the only 
channel of doing good to others is, first, married life, secondly, 
going into society, for monachism forbids at most nothing beyond; 
and, to repeat our own words, how many among ourselves are so 
far constrained monks, without its principle of association or its 
high religious idea in compensation! Again, it is in societies for 
public objects, says our author, “ that the better feelings of our 
kind, being trained and brought forward, look abroad for connec- 
tion and co-operation; that men attract one another to a common 
cause; aud their union becomes safe and useful under the auspices 
of responsible personal character, and with the sanction of an ac- 
knowledged public confidence” (p.211). And in a passage already 
quoted, * Such institutions give a fixed point and a tone, as well 
as a system, to the purpose which they adopt.” But it would be 
as tedious, as it is, we think, a needless work, to show in all its 
details, that the wise and philosophical remarks he has made upon 
the principle of combination for public objects, do in a special 
and singular way find their fulfilment and exemplification in that 
holy and ancient discipline which he opens them by disparaging, 
But there is one sentiment of his which surprises us more 
than any other,—viz. that monachism is inconsistent with our 
Lord’s precepts, which literally have no subjects, no drift, if it is 
to be allowed. Now let us take the monastic rule, even as prac- 
tised by those who were not monks, but hermits, anchorites, 
fathers of the desert, and the like. Supposing then, for argu- 
NO, LXII,—APR. 1842, DD 
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ment's sake, that they are violating plain commands of the Gospel, 
about which a word shall be added presently, yet are there no com- 
mands, as, for instance, concerning poverty and humility, which, 
taken in their first and obvious meaning, a life other than monastic 
plainly violates? We are not atall saying or dreaming, of course 
not, that persons who do not take our Lord’s precepts in the letter 
are actually violating them, yet we think that if they do not take 
care to keep them at least in the spirit instead, they certainly are. 
And while it is pretty clear that society, as at present constituted, 
does aot keep the commands in question either in letter or spirit, 
it seems to us clear also, that whether a literal observance be 
necessary or not, monastic institutions do, of all others, most 
accurately and comprehensively fulfil the code of Gospel com- 
mandments, whether those which the present age does not fulfil, 
or those which it does. Indeed there cannot be a doubt who the 
instances are, and where we must look for them, of obedience to 
the precept of ‘ not resisting evil ;” of “ turning the cheek to the 
smiter;” of “ selling that we have and giving alms ;” “ of selling 
all that we have,” in order to be perfect; of having our “ loins 
girded about and lights burning ;” of “ watching and praying 
always;” of “taking no thought for the morrow;” of ‘ taking 
up the cross daily ;” and of a number of other particulars which 
might be mentioned. And if, as we have already beea urging, 
monastic bodies are on the other band far from neglecting those 
social duties which Mr. Davison truly says have so essential a 
portion and so exalted a place in Christian obedience, then it will 
follow that they fulfil more than any other set of men, and instead 
of being “ one of the most violent perversions of religious doc- 
trine,” they are the nearest approach to the perfection of a 
Christian spirit. 

Nor is even the eremitical rule itself, nor surely, much less, are 
associations for the main purpose of prayer and intercession, inca- 
pable of justification or excuse. Mr. Davison excepts all associa- 
tions which are for the good of the community ; and considering 
that Christianity has made the offering of praise and prayer 
its especial ‘ Liturgy,” or public service, it is surely a want of 
faith to deny that they above all men may be benefactors to their 
brethren who spend their lives in devotional exercises. Moreover, 
it should be recollected that there is no one, to speak in general 
terms, but is the better for occasional retreats from the world; 
and the more active and useful is his life, the greater is his need 
of them. But the occasional retirement of the many requires the 
livelong retirement of the few, and an establishment of recluses is 
but the sanctuary of the uncloistered. To be shut out from the 
world is their very duty to the world; to be in leisure is their 
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business; and as well might we call a schoolmaster inactive, or a 
private circle anti-social, as an institution which devotes itself to 
repentance, intercession, and giving of thanks for the benefit of 
the secular, as a propitiation in the sight of heaven, and a witness 
and warning before men, as the home of the helpless, and the 
refuge of the downcast, as a common mould of character, and a 
bond of mutual love, and a principle of united worship to all, 
because it is successively the school and confessional of each. 

And, lastly, if objectors urge the well-known history of 
St. Simeon Stylites as an instance of that “ secluded exercise of a 
monastic virtue in an age of darkness,” to which Mr. Davison 
must be referring, we remind such persons that Theodoret, an 
author for whom he had a special respect, informs us, on his own 
knowledge, that this mystical religionist converted, by means of 
his pillar, “‘ many myriads” of pagans, which is good work for 
any man’s lifetime, and more than they are likely to do by their 
rational religion one and all together. : 

On the whole, then, we look upon the sentiment of Mr. Davi- 
sou, on which we have been thus freely commenting, as only 
another instance, in addition to those which we have mentioned, 
in which a great mind was unconsciously swayed by deference to 
the opinions among which he lived, and which, for what we know, 
could not have been prevented, in his particular case, without 
some portion of irreverence, love of paradox, or self-confidence, 
most foreign to his character. ‘There are ten thousand questions, 
whether of fact or of opinion, on which every one of us must be 
content to remain without any view of his own, and must take the 
current notions of his day, unless he will incur the certainty of 
being unreal and the risk of being untrue. Mr. Davison probably 
as little thought of analyzing the sentiments to which we have 
called attention in these last pages, as of seeking “death in the 
pot” at his meals, or suspecting arsenic in his candles, It is the 
trial and mystery of our position in this age and country, that a 
religious mind is continually set at variance with itself, that its 
deference to what is without contradicts suggestions from within, 
and that it cannot obey what is over it without rebelling against 
what was before it, 
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Art. V.—1. The Lost Brooch, or the History of another Month, 


a Tale for Young People. By the Author of “ The Fairy 
Bower.” Burns. 1841, 


@. The Winter's Tale, to which is added, Little Bertran’s 
Dream. Burns, 1841. 


8. The Little Cousins, a Book for \ oung Children. Burns. 184), 


In defiance of common sense, and of no end of proverbs to the 
same effect in everybody's mouth, men will go on with great ex- 
tations and little ground for them; planting a fir and lookii 

for an oak, building a conventicle and then mightily disappointed 
that it does not turn out a cathedral, With respect to our own 
works the case may sometimes be different; but with respect to 
our neighbour's doings we are perpetually wondering that he, 
man, does not accomplish a great deal more, though he has 

Ah done every thing that could reasonably be expected of him, and 
ie Tie ten times more than he in his modesty ever supposed he should 
‘ie be able to do. It is some unreasonableness of this kind, and 
nothing better, that has made many a man called a. moralist, to 
hang over several well-meant and well executed works of litera- 
ture, with a much more crooked nose and temper than ever his 
right mind or his natural expression would warrant, Things may 
be light in name, and humble in their pretensions, and yet for all 
that have very grave and good effects. At all events it is one of 
the most absurd, as well as the least amiable follies, to undervalue 
things little or great, and not at all times to be more than well con- 
tent with reason and realities. If a man tells us that salmon are 
not taken in a trout stream, nor elephants bred in a meadow, we 
owe him nothing at best: but if by this information he means to 
put us out of humour with either our meadow or our stream, we 
owe him a grudge. In like manner supposing many of our lighter 
| works, story books for example, do not in reality effect any very 
oa great or lasting good, one would like to ask the person who 
4: y : makes much of the supposition, what does do good according to 
he: his magnificent scale? Whether he thinks he has an eye that 
a can be trusted to see whence good always comes, and how much 
a comes atatime’ One would put him upon considering, whether 
aug experience does not show a great deal to convince us that but 
little matters constantly come of great ones, and considerable 
things of verysmall. J’hus much we can say, that such considera- 
tions have commonly satistied those who were blessed with a right 


4 judgment and a cheerful temper to follow it, to take things that 
4 are well intended for what they are meaut; and to rejoice in 
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their way and in their turn over a tale or a song, just as we do 
over an insect or a flower. 

But what if we say the truth, and declare that with respect to 
most people we cannot possibly bring ourselves to rate the in- 
fluence of books of any sort high. Men are not only improved 


and perfected, but from beginning to end they are formed and — 


trained chiefly by action. Nay there seems little reason to doubt 
that the abundance and variety of books in one age leave the mass 
of mankind little better off for anything like wisdom and virtue, 
than a positive dearth of them in another, We see not indeed 
how the incessant and hurried coursing of other men’s thoughts 
through the mind is ever even to equal in fertility a little quiet 
stream of one’s own. 

But whatever the case may be with respect to what are com- 
monly called more serious books, we are well persuaded that 
comparatively lighter ones, written with the same good intention, 
which by the by are much harder to write, are sadly undervalued. 
We are not inclined to dispute that a series of essays or a volume 
of sermons may go much further in tearing up error by the roots 
and in planting truth in its stead, These may do more work 
and deeper, and no doubt are necessary in their way ; but prac- 
tical people must be aware, that truth established in this manner, 
is commonly established in more senses than one; it hardly ever 
gets out of such books with any force, at least into young and com- 
mon minds. Or supposing that what is ever so well and gravely 
written is really understood and appreciated by many, neverthe- 
less it is notorious how almost insuperable the difficulty is people 
find in bringing what they have learned to bear upon what they 
should do, so as to do it with any tolerable grace and consistency, 
Who has not observed a thousand times, that in the mere maxims 
of common prudence, the man who perhaps has pondered over 
them most, 1s more at fault than other people when his turn 
comes to be prudent. A week spent with people of good sense, 
and in a well ordered family, will give him much more useful 
understanding of his duties, and at the same time will get him at 
once into an easy and pleasant way of doing them. This is the 
fact upon all matters of importance and at all times; but it is 
especially applicable at present, when many most important 
principles of truth and conduct are as it were only now being 
recovered to life and practice again. Hence, it need not surprise 
us, if very convincing works upon such matters ap arently pro- 
duce no great results, if generally speaking those who read them 
seem content with understanding and being convinced, Or, 
supposing they go about acting upon them, they can scarce do it 
other than awkwardly, so that the very things which they would 
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recommend are rather for a time put out of countenance than en. 
couraged by what they do. For hope what we may, there is 
hardly such a thing as doing what should be done, simply from 
having learned what it is, and that it ought to be done. Bya 
gracious Providence therefore, children are put to school under a 
different discipline, so that they shall learn infinitely more from 
their parents’ ways than words; and in like manner and by the 
same high appointment, Christians too are or ought to be trained 
by the Church. That is to say, truth and goodness to be dissemi- 
nated must be seen at work ; faith must be learned by obedience, 
and obedience itself by entering into all the details of Christian 
life and practice. 

For reasons like these we cannot help attaching much more than 
common importance to good books of an easier and lighter kind, 
provided the goodness is not chiefly in the story, but in the fitness 
of that story to teach what is good, and most of all what is good 
for existing times and circumstances. We mention this the 
rather because it is matter of fact, that in Christian countries, 
and not least of all in our own, the brightest works of fiction 
have commonly been little better than works of amusement, or at 
all events we are continually made to feel that nothing at all 
adequate to their power has been effected or even attempted by 
them. And if we come down to those which have been written 
for young people, the retrospect is not much better, though of 
course the view is a different one. For how many years were 
our young people’s imaginations filled with pictures, full indeed 
of talent of a certain sort, true to nature and abundant in matters 
of interest of all kinds, but almost, as if deliberately, wanting in 
the best examples, in the very thoughts and principles which 
alone can be depended upon to make such examples. 

These works were succeeded by others, which had indeed 
more, though not near so much as they professed to have, of Chris- 
tian truth and principle, but seldom in their most practical shape; 
and though they were avowedly addressed to the feelings, and 
meant especially to touch the heart, were seldom better than 
caricatures of everything like reality and nature. Besides these 
two sorts, there always were, and there still are, young people’s 
books in great abundance and wide circulation, which with every 
design to recommend good principles, right conduct, and worthy 
examples, so wholly fail of their design from lack of ability in their 
writers for that sort of thing, that we may well doubt if they are 
ever read through by those for whom they were written, and who 
certainly never could feel their suitableness, either to their own 
circumstances or to any other. 


Mistakes such as these every one must be aware of in our 
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common story-books and better works of fiction for many years 
past, and most of us must more or less have suffered from them. 
We may well rejoice that so far then a better period has come at 
last. ‘The failures of previous writers, who served so indifferently 
their own day, have indirectly done much good to our’s, Many 
persons are betaking themselves now to this species of writing 
with the happiest success. Our only fear concerning them is, 
lest, in combatting overmuch the errors of our own times, they 
should lead the poor and little-instructed to mix themselves up 
too much in these matters, instead of leading them out of them as 
insensibly as may be. We dread the effect of controversy getting 
lower down in the Church, and we believe this will be best pre~ 
vented, not of course by keeping Church principles out of sight, - 
but by taking them for granted, and by so weaving them in their 
proper place and proportion into every book that is written and 
into every good character that is drawn, that truth may beseen whole, 
and thus one part of it may justify, as we are persuaded it then 
always will justify, another. We believe that people of common — 
minds and common honesty never see the importance and obliga- 
tion of churchmanship so strongly as when they see it in its place, 
as one of the essentials, if we may use the term, of Christianity. 
And one reason why we wish especially to dwell upon the three 
writers at the head of our article is, because considering the 
different ages of those for whom they write, they appear to have 
written upon this principle, that whether or not Christians will be 
churchmen, churchmen must be Christians, The one at our 
peril must be; the other, how it can be without our peril we see 
not. In this spirit these works, we think, are written respectively 
for the young, the younger, and the youngest. 

It is no disrespect towards so new and happy an effort of kind- 
ness and ability as “ The Little Cousins,” to describe it as in- 
tended for the youngest,—the youngest, that is, who can be supé 
posed to derive advantage from books above those that are held 
in the same little hand with the coral-bells and the rattle. To 
those who are in this happy estate, with the land of wisdom fresh 
before them, with mothers and aunts to guide them on, and 
brothers and sisters to keep them company, we can imagine no 
gladder or more memorable event than the appearance of this little 
book, Few can have forgotten, that among the many kind- 
hearted people who used to join in their plays when they were 
children, there was found every now and then one favourite, who 
could make himself (though it was more commonly herself) a 
child in every thing but size; who seemed for the time to have a 
mind so exactly like our own, that we were only the more ‘pleased 
with its superiority; and who would deal so patiently with the 
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silliest little folks as to leave it impressed as one of the advantages 
of being men and women that they played so much the better, 
This is the sort of influence which this delightful book is cal- 
culated to have over its little readers or hearers. That is to 
say, the writer is thoroughly acquainted with children, in their real 
and oddest peculiarities ; she follows them, with equal tenderness 
and good sense, into all those waywardnesses which no one 
would have dwelt upon who did not live with them and love them, 
Let her speak for herself :— 


“One morning Philip came as usual to bis grandmamma’s, and after 
a time went to fetch his two little horses from what he called the 
stable, where he always kept them, Now these horses are as great fa- 
vourites with him, as two beautiful dolls would be with a little girl. He 
is content to sit and play with them quite by himself, and fancies himself 
all the while riding or driving them as he likes best. These horses are 
exactly alike, both white, both with flowing manes and tails, and 
both pawing the air with the right fore-leg. The only difference be- 
tween them is, that one has a saddle for riding, the other has harness for 
drawing a gig. 

“The morning I am telling of, his aunt Mary was sitting at work, 
and did not observe Philip when he came into the room again. She 
only saw him sit down on the ground as usual with his horses by bis 
side, and neither she nor Philip spoke. 

* Soon grandmamma came in, and when she looked on the table said 
with great surprise, ‘ Why, Philip, you have broken one of your horses !’ 
and held up the poor creature, the body in one hand, and the head in the 
other. Philip looked very grave and sorrowful, and said ‘I didn’t break 
it grandmamma ; it broke itself.’ 

“ Grandmamma.—‘ But how could that happen, Philip ; how could 
it break itself ?’ 

* Philip.—‘ It tumbled out of my hand, and broke its head off.’ 

“ G.—* Yes ; but whose fault was it that it fell out of your hand ? 

‘* P,—‘ It broke itself. I was carrying it through the hall; I was 
turning the wheels with my right hand, and it fell.’ 

“*G.—‘ Yes ; but what was the left hand about to let it fall ?’ 

‘** Aunt Mary then took up the poor horse, and told Philip she thought 
it might be mended, and made almost as good as ever again, with a 
little strong glue. And Philip was glad to think it could be mended; 
for he was fond of the horse, and though he bad had it for a whole year, 
it was quite as good as new. 

“That evening, when litthe Edward came to grandmamma’s, his aunt 
Mary took him in ber arms, and happened to come near the chimney- 

iece. ‘There Edward spied a little china elephant which he was often 
allowed to hold in his hand, and which he thought one of his playthings. 

* Tt was a pretty little thing; pure white all over, except that the 
feet, and tusks, and trunk, were tipped with gold; and so round and 
solid, that his aunt thought Edward might play with it without much 
danger. So she let him reach it from the chimney-piece himself ; but 
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here she made a sad mistake; for though it might fall on the : 
and get no harm, a fall on the marble hearth was a very different matter ; 
and so it turned out. Edward let it fall within the fender, and it broke 
into twenty pieces. Very much astonished he looked when he saw what 
he had done; but that could not mend the poor elephant: he gazed 
upon the little white legs, and head, and body, which all lay scattered 
on the black stone of the hearth, and every one said, what a pity it was, 
Philip gazed too; and as soon as he could speak, be said, ‘ Edward has 
broken the elephant.’ 

“ Aunt Mary.—‘ Edward has broken the elephant, Philip ? how can 
ou say that? Surely the elephant broke itself; it tumbled out of 
dward’s hand, and fell into all those pieces.’ 

_ “ Philip.—* Edward broke it; he threw it down on the hearth, and 
he broke it.’ : 

“A. M.—‘ Why should not elephants break themselves as well as 
horses, Philip? You know you said this morning that you did not 
break the horse, but that it broke its own head off; and why may not 
we say the same for Edward ?’ 

“ P, (after some thought)—*‘ I did break the horse this morning. I. 
was carrying it through the hall, and I bad it in my left hand, and J let 
it fall and broke it,’ 

A. M.—‘ Very well, Philip ; I am glad you say so; for you know a 
wooden horse can't do anything of itself. It stayed in your hand as 
long as you held it tight, and when you left hold it fell. Never make 
foolish excuses ; but be always ready to take the blame upon yourself 
when you deserve it.’’’—Chap. xvii. p. 84. 


Small as the book is, and trifling as its matter may seem on a 
cursory view, it is what all those who have to do with children, 
and know what is right to do with them, will be sure to appreciate, 
‘‘ Who would ever write a book for the babes in science?” said a 
learned man: here is a lady however, who asks no question, but 
does what is infinitely harder and better,—writes the very book 
they want for the babes in religion and morals, But let us hear 
her speak once again for herself :—- eign 


“ One morning when Philip was saying his lessons to his mamma, 
he came in his spelling to the word stingy. He spelt itover,s ting 
stingy ; and then shook his bead, and said, ‘ I don’t know that word; 
I don’t know the meaning of stingy.’ His mamma said, ‘ Little boys 
are stingy who won't let their little brothers have their oF Age oy but 
keep them all to themselves ; that is being stingy.’ Philip said no 
more, but went on with his spelling. 

‘‘ Soon after, the nurse brought little Edward into the room, and set 
him on the floor near his mamma. 

‘‘ Now Philip is always very steady at his lessons, and never lets little 
things disturb him or turn away his attention ; so that his mamma was 
surprised to see him leave his books as soon as Edward came.in, and 
run for his basket of toys. She said, ‘Philip, why do you leave your 
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lessons ?’ but he took his basket, and set it down before Edward, that 
he might take out whatever playthings he liked best, and said to his 
mamma, as he came back to his ‘ books, ‘ Philip is not stingy ; Philip 
does give his playthings to his little brother !’ 

“ Then he went on with his reading ; and I am glad to say Edward 
did not hurt any of the pretty playthings. Philip does not forget this 
little word. 

** Several days after this lesson he let Edward have some of the toys 
he likes best to play with himself, and said to his mamma, who saw 
what he was doing, and was glad to see it, ‘ Philip remembers the mean- 
ing of stingy.’ 

* Do you not think Philip has grown more good-natured since the 
time when he was afraid of cousin Rose holding his monkey and lion in 
her bands. He is older now, and able to understand what his mamma 
tells him ; and able to overcome his own little fancies. 

“ The power of resisting wrong feelings does not, however, depend 
upon age or cleverness. Even a baby knows when it is doing wrong; 
| and those, who, from a baby, resist the temptations to be naughty, which 
ak. try them, will find it every day easier to be good. While such children 
; as give way to selfisliness, or passion, or any other naughtiness, are learn- 
ing such ways as will make it more difficult every hour they live, to do 
right. 

ae] know some children think that when they grow up to be men and 
women, they are sure without any trouble to be good, and to do right ; 
but if they think so without taking any pains to be good now, they are 
almost certain to grow up every day worse and worse, with more bad and 
less good in them. 

7 Neither little children nor grown up men can be good of themselves ; 
there is but one way to overcome our evil tempers and our temptations 
to do what is wrong. I dare say your mamma has begun to teach you 
in this way, or she will teach you when she sees you able to understand. 

“ When you are alone with her, and she sees you serious and thought- 
ful, she will make you kneel down by her side, and clasp your hands, and 
she will put words in your mouth, and teach you to pray that every day 
you may be made able to resist what is wrong, and to do such good 
things as are set before you to do.”—Chap. xix. p. 103. 


EE 


The little book called the “ Winter’s Tale,” with its lesser, but 
better half, ‘‘ Bertram’s Dream,” is written for older children; 
but so written as to be full of interest for people of all ages. 
The scene of both is laid in our own country during the earlier 
days of Christianity. Perhaps there is nothing very striking in 
this choice, but everybody must see that it answers well, and that 
by this means local interest and a great deal of freshness are given 
to us of course of the most engaging and pleasing kind, The 
ways of our fathers in Christ, as well as of our natural forefathers, 
are introduced so as to show us just views of what Christianity 
then was, and of what in good measure it always ought to be, 
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without any harsh reflections upon those whom we should vene- 
rate. We think that “ Bertram’s Dream” is almost perfect in its 
kind, and we say so at the risk of being misunderstood in com- 
mon with the writer herself, and of being thought to have a 
sadly crusading wana almost equally unbecoming ladies 
and reviewers. Perhaps there is no providing against the blun- 
ders of some well-meaning people, but by putting our imagina- 
tion into a sack and sinking it for the time, together with our 
company, till we rise again into fresher air and better society. 
One caution only we would venture to give such readers, and that 
is the old one, to be quite sure they understand before they find 
fault. It is not likely that such a writer as the author of these 
pieces will soon cease to write, and we hope she may never lose 
this her own peculiar and beautiful way. We would only beg 
of her, in whatever she may hereafter do, to indulge her fancy no 
less, but (looking to the “ Winter’s Tale”) to observe nature 
more, and to keep closer especially to human nature, A spe- . 
cimen of her style that would do her justice might mar, to the 
reader of her tales, as much as it would make for ourselves; and 
therefore we will be satisfied with an inferior one, where there is 
no such danger. 


“ The first rays of the sun were slanting on the forest glade. The 
tiny throats of innumerable birds were swelling with delight, as they 
poured forth their earliest, happiest songs. ‘The bees were up and 
abroad, intent upon providing for future want; whilst the butterfly, 
careless of all but. present enjoyment, flitted from flower to flower, 
tasting the sweets of all, but constant to none. Bertram, too, was awake, 
and, leaving the hermitage, looked out into the gay green wood, By 
his side stood Liulph, who having shaken himself, fixed an inquiring eye 
on his young lord, as if to say, ‘What next?’ The spirit of the boy was 
troubled, and his heart oppressed by the visions of the night; and fall- 
ing on his knees, he with clasped hands repeated aloud the simple 
prayer taught him by his mother :— 

“O Lord, my Saviour! have pity on a simple child, and give Thy 
holy angels charge to keep me in all my ways. 


pe Ere he had risen from the ground, a clear sweet voice was heard to 
sing— 


+s a promise, Lord, is our sure stay, 
hy faith immovable ; 
To Thee we turn at dawn of day, 
To Thee our wants we tell. 
** Bless’d is he who in Thy breast, 
Himself doth wholly hide ; 
No whirlwind’s power shall break their rest, 
Who in that rock abide.” 


At the sound of a human voice, Liulph had bounded forward in the 
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direction whence it seemed to pare , and again returning, seemed by 
his looks to invite Bertram to follow.”—Little Bertram’s Dream, p. 152, 


“The Lost Brooch” is a larger and more important work, 
Its author is well known to young people, and indeed to people 
of all ages, by a previous work, “ The Fairy Bower,” which has 
been noticed already in another number of this Review: and the 
favourable terms in which it was then spoken of continue to be 
amply justified by its sale and reputation, The author has gene- 
rally been supposed to be responsible for a little book of hymns 
for children, which, we have had proof of some standing, meet 
the faculties and tastes of those for whom they were written, in a 
very remarkable manner. We see, also, that she acknowledges 
herself to be the writer of a little book just published, ‘“ Bessie 
Gray.” Besides these, we are not aware that she has written 
anything else: but however that may be, it is certain that some 
other productions, which have passed for children of the same 
family as the “ Fairy Bower,” beyond all question have not this 
happiness as we deem it. One little work at least, whose merits, 
in its own line and in its own style, this Review has been among 
the first to point out, has been bought and sold by some ill-judging 
readers and non- reading booksellers, under this character, whereas 
we are persuaded that there is not a trace of this lady throughout 
it, nothing even to put one in mind of her, but everything to make 
one quite sure that this comes from another quarter, 

It will be recollected by many, that the “ Fairy Bower” is the 
history of a month which three very intimate families spend toge- 
ther at holiday time, during the early life of the young people. 
“The Lost Brooch” is the history of another month spent toge- 
ther some years afterwards by the same parties, when the older 
boys and girls were boys and girls no longer. Family connexion 
and long-past circumstances had thus brought into familiar and 
affectionate intercourse persons of very opposite tastes, and ways, 
and characters; and as life went on with them, these differences 
of course became more avd more apparent. This, perhaps, 1s 
the only thing that can properly account for so wise a person as 
Mrs. Leslie leaving her daughter Grace so much exposed to in- 
fluences which, without equally good reason, we believe the Mrs. 
Leslies of real life would never be able to answer for. However 
the frends had all more or less worth about them, they did not 
cease to love each other, and were glad when occasion offered to 
revive and indulge their old mutual friendship. Hence was pro- 
posed, by way of meeting easily and pleasantly, this summer visit 
to Hastings, upon which and its consequences the whole story of 
the Lost Brooch turns. Now, so faras the visit is concerned, 
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the plan is admirable, and thoroughly answers for the story. It 
opens the way naturally to every thing the writer or reader could 
desire. ‘The various scenes it brings before us, and very various 
they are, are given in most beautiful picture; the incidents, 
though generally not more than common ones, are well described 
as they would occur; the opportunities opening in common 
course of things for talk among the young people are most aptly 
improved, so that the several characters show themselves without 
effort, in obvious relation to what is passing. ‘These things are 
managed so well, and there is such an entertaining vicissitude kept 
up, that we can scarcely bring ourselves to find fault with the 
very plain and inartificial manner in which chapter after chapter 
we are made to pass from one subject to another, so that it some- 
times scarce seems another. ‘This is done with such perfect sim- 
plicity and truth, and after so very primitive a fashion, that we 
may generally count, supposing we have put the party to bed at 
the end of the last chapter, that we shall find them stirring, or at 
least likely to be soon stirring, at the beginning of the next. 
This, to be sure, is nature, and like all that is consistently so, 


leads to something agreeable. Who indeed can be otherwise than— 


delighted with a long course of days or chapters, however uni- 
form in appearance, when, as here, each is bright and happy in 
its way, and that way is sure to lead to variety, and to end in 
what we should be heartily sorry to have missed. A different 
arrangement, however, sometimes might have deprived us of 
nothing, and by agreeable surprise have shown things more like 
real life occurrences, | 

But these things signify not, compared with the importance 
given to the affair of the Brooch, we mean the incident from 
which the story takes its title ; this we think is wholly unequal to 
the burden laid upon it, and is sometimes more vexing than enter- 
taining. 

Most happily this entangled aud irritating business does not 
even begin to unfold itself until the story is very far advanced, 
but then it most unwarrautably takes to itself the whole interest. 
This is ill conceived, to say the least of it; it plagues the reader 
with a sense of littleness, we had almost said trifling, imparted to 
the whole work, which is as far as possible from really belonging 
to it. Certainly it does seem difficult to understand bow a writer 
of such resources should find them failing her at this main point, 
that she who could entertain her reader with a perpetual feast 
both of intellect and imagination, should be so cruel as to reduce 
him in this way to utter starvation at last. The exquisitely en- 
tertaining walk—she takes her young people to “ old Roar”’— 
should have contented her and been an emblem to her. That 
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pat was most agreeable, though disappointing, for once; but she 
14 should have been more careful never to take such a walk again, 
ae 4 least of all on so large a scale. 

(A The writer’s main object seems to have been to bring into 

+a view, in their own ways, three different sorts of families, and 

aa generally we think she has done it accurately and without exag- 

ee geration. ‘The Wards may be considered as representing the 
Tis ordinary run of good kind of people, where the principles acted 

hae upon are not very distinctly seen, and are not by any means all 

re .f that they should be; the Duffs are so called, and self-called, reli- 
aoa gious people; Mrs. Leslie and her daugher, the really and ear- 
i nestly religious, though not thought so by everybody, and seldom, 
Ue perhaps, emphatically so called, by any body. And here we 


cannot help remarking, that we have often wished Mrs. Leslie's 
own ways and opinions had been more distinctly seen, when occa- 
sion offered. We do not think that it would have been other than 
in thorough accordance with her beautifully calm and quiet cha- 
racter, supposing she had shown herself, for instance, firm in 
keeping to her own family habits, instead of seeming now and 
then to join in what went far to contradict them. She should 
have been also a clearer headed and better churchwoman. 

4 The Duffs are, upon the whole, of a character that require to 
Be f be “ shown up,” but then it is that character often too strongly 

Le drawn and too highly coloured; so that the warning they furnish 
would have gone further, if they had been no more than the sort 
of people such principles commonly and naturally produce. _ It is 
Ss not well advised, when that which ought to be condemned is so 
i unfavourably represented, that some better-minded people may 
good-naturedly rise up in its defence, and can say with trath, 
“this is too bad.” Such extremes, true as they are to life here 
and there, ought not to be brought forward, except in the pro- 
portion they hold in real life: they are nm place as subordinate 
characters, but it seems unfair to make them principal ones, 

‘The education of their families had been conducted severally 
as might be expected, and at the time when our story runs, the 
effects of those different modes of education had begun to show 
themselves accordingly. 

The following extract gives these effects in the writer's usual 
successful manner. A disappointment had arisen for a moment 
in regard to the projected visit to Hastings, and here we are 
shown how it was taken by different parties. 


“ The Wards and the Duffs undertook the whole of the arrange- 
ments and movements of the party, and settled to be in advance of 
Mrs. Leslie and Grace at Hastings, by a couple of days. What 
party of the sort, or what excarsion bas there ever been, but has had its 
crosses and disappointments? This Hastings one formed no exception 
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to the rule. Mr. Ward went down as proposed, but instead of return- 
ing, as weperint, the next day, he sent a letter, saying that Hastings was 
so unusually full, it was doubtful if he could find two houses unoccupied 
that would contain their very large party. As to two together, that 
was quite out of the question. He said he should continue his search 
through the next day, hoping to have better fortune; but that he must 
decide on the best he could without further delay, as business required 
his return to London. This news was transmitted to the two allies by 
Emily, and caused various and dissimilar remarks. However, the feel- 
ing was general, that the less promising the prospect became of the 
visit to Hastings, the more desirable the place was. ‘ I am sure,’ cried 
Fanny Duff, who had that day arrived at home, as she tossed aside the 
note, ‘if we do not go to dear Hastings, I don’t care for going any 
where. What nonsense to say there is noroom. Why what is a water- 
ing place for but to have houses without end !’ 

“ « T would find hauses, and two together, I am sure,’ said her sister 
Mary Anne; ‘ nothing is to be done without trouble.’ : 

“And not only trouble,’ resumed Fanny, ‘ but arguments: still 
more prevailing.--Any doors in Hastings might be opened with a silver 
key.’ 

we What is that ?’ asked Charlotte. 

“* This occasioned a laugh among the other sisters, and Mary Anne 
exclaimed at Charlotte’s stupidity. But poor Charlotte’s inquiry was 
disregarded in the laments over the loss of the bright vision of fair 
scenes, which seemed at present obscured, if not destroyed. ‘I dare 
say uncle Ward will take two small stupid houses, ever so far apart,’ 
said Fanny. 

. “ © T am sure I wish one of us had gone down with him,’ said Mary 
nne. 

«Tt will be a sore disappointment to me,’ observed Constance, who 
had preserved much more equanimity than her sisters, under the trial ; 
‘it will be a sore disappointment if the house we have is not large 
enough for Mrs. Leslie and Grace.’ —_ 

“* «Qh, I do not care much about that,’ said Mary Anne. 

‘* « But Iam sure you do, Mary Anne,’ exclaimed her sister, * only 
you forget what we agreed was the chief object of hope in this visit, 
which otherwise would be one of mere pleasure.’ 

* «Qh, yes, to be sure, 1 would make any sacrifices to do poor Grace 
Leslie good,’ replied Mary Anne; but Grace is not the only one to be 
considered ; there are plenty to be done good to besides Grace Leslie.’ 

“* « Very true,’ replied Constance, ‘ but you forget that others have 
advantages that this poor girl never had, and that this is a most sin- 
gularly happy opportunity of her having the truth brought before her.’ 

“© Oh, Constance,’ cried Fanny, impatiently, ‘ you are always 
thinking of nothing but preaching ; we are not going to Hastings to 
preach,’ 

“ «Tam quite ashamed of both of you,’ said Constance; ‘ you talk 
very differently when it suits you; but as to you, Fanny, I do observe 
with grief that you get more worldly every time we see you.’ 
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« « And I do observe with grief,’ replied Fanny, ‘ that you get more 
disagreeable.’ 


** ¢T wish to be disagreeable to worldly characters,’ said Constance; 
and [ hope I always shall.’” 


Let us hear the reception of the news by the other party. 


‘© ¢Oh, mamma,’ cried Grace, after she had read Emily's letter, 
‘ here is a sad disappointment! Mr. Ward cannot at all find two houses 
together, and he even thinks he may not be able to get any that will 
suit us all through Hastings.’ 


“ * Certainly we none of us expected that,’ replied Mrs. Leslie, ‘ so 
early in the season, too.’ 

“ ¢ And all my fancies will not come to pass, mamma!—The Duffs 
and ourselves in one house, and the Warde running in, all like one 
family !’ continued Grace; ‘ however, { have had the pleasure of fancy- 
ing it, and now we must be satisfied if we go to Hastings at all; we 
shall begin to get anxious about that.’ 

*« * We may be sure that if it is to be done, Mr. Ward will contrive 
it,’ said Mrs. Leslie, ‘ he always goes through with what he undertakes, 
and spares no pains.’ 

* * T was thinking, mamma, how good it was of him to give another 
whole day to please us all, for you know he said he did not care whe- 
ther he went to Hastings or Brighton. How tired he will be this hot 
weather, to be walking about all day long, and going over houses! I 
cannot fancy anything more disagreeable.’ 

* * And I know he is wishing to be in London, on particular busi- 
ness,’ continued Mrs, Leslie; ‘ all this will make us satisfied with his 
decision, whatever it is.’ 

“ * Yes, mamma,’ replied Grace, ‘ and I am sure I can make myself 
pleased with the idea of Brighton, in a minute, though I cannot help 
preferring Hastings. At Brighton we know we can have two houses 
together, and there is the new chain pier, which every one is talking of, 
and very much more outdoor amusement, I believe, than at Hastings.’ 

“ Grace tried hard to prove she could become satisfied with the 
transition from Hastings to Brighton ‘ in a minute,’ but her attempt was 
somewhat of a failure; for Brighton was, in her imagination, a desert 
of houses, heat, wind, and crowd, with no neighbouring scenery, and 
scarcely any real sea enjoyments to compensate for these evils.” —vol. i. 


37. 


The following sketch of some elder members of the party, is 
in excellent keeping with the above, and serves as a good intro- 
duction to what we shall find of them afterwards. This is one of ° 
the many instances in which things are not only drawn by the 
writer as they are, but the things drawn are so well chosen, that 
they are just what need most to be noticed, and furnish hints 
which explain the history of happiness or misery in many a family. 


“ Mr. Duff had been many years prospering in a flourishing business, 
and every year laid by a considerable sum to meet the future needs of 
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his large family; yet there was no necessity for rigid economy in their 
present domestic expenditure, the style of which was rather profuse 
than elegant. ‘They made no show or pretensions, and entered into no 
apparent expenses or extravagances ; nevertheless, by some means in- 
comprehensible, the average of their yearly expenditure had always 
equalled, and sometimes surpassed, that of the Wards, who lived in good 
style, and visited without restriction. ‘This at first was a matter of great 
perplexity to Mrs. Duff, who looked upon her sister as a very poor 
economist in household matters, and was always fearing her relations 
would get into difficulties through Mrs. Ward’s want of experience and 
economy, and what she considered the extravagance of the style of their 
establishment and appointments. After some years, in which she care- 
fully watched the finances of the two families, her sentiments became 
changed, and she came to the probable and more satisfactory conclusion, 
that seeing such a fact—namely, an equal expenditure of the two house- 
holds—was impossible,—there must be forgets and omissions in her 
sister's statements, which were only to be expected, from her acknow- 
ledged carelessness and want of economy. ‘The Wards kept horses, and 
Mrs. Duff had made her sister abstract the stable from the house ac- 
count: probably items crept in unfairly here. Besides, Fanny’s demands 
latterly were heavy, and such as met with no match in the Ward’s ex- 
penditure. By these and similar arguments, Mrs. Duff was just begin- 
ning to feel more at rest on the subject, which had been a perplexity’ to 
her for twenty years. 

“ Mrs. Ward, on her part, vexed to see a fine promising family like 
the Duffs sacrificed, as she conceived, to narrow prejudices of all sorts, 
was constant in setting before her sister details connected with her own 
family arrangements ;—detui/s, we should scarcely say, since her usual 
argument was to assure her sister of the sum she yearly drew upon her 
husband for their total domestic needs ; farther she would not and could 
not go, since she kept no accounts beyond her monthly bills and re- 
ceipts, and had no books to appeal to. But her representations on this 
point were of no avail; Mrs. Duff thought any change in her plans 
would lead to worldliness, besides extravagance ; while her sister per- 
sisted that by such absurd scruples she was dooming her girls to a tone 
of society, such as she conceived must seriously affect their manners, as 
well as their future well-doing. Who can decide such differences !— 
We must leave the ladies concerned to do so for themselves, and mean- 
while give Mrs. Ward credit for a very disinterested and unwearied 
desire of assisting ber sister’s family to rise a step in the scale of so- 
ciety. 

* It is but fair to notice one remarkable fact concerning the two 
families, while we are upon their financial report; which was, that 
though the Duffs were without hesitation accounted the more religious, 
and the Wards the more worldly, the charitable donations of the latter 
exceeded the former many fold. It is true their objects were different. 
Those of the one would be Bible, Tract, Missionary, Jews’ Societies, 
&c. &c., while those of the other were the usual temporal charities of 
their parish and neighbourhood : private benefactions and other objects 
which the Duffs passed over as harmful and superfluous. Still the fact 
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was, that where Mr. and Mrs. Duff gave away in money one guinea, 
Mr. and Mrs, Ward gave away five, and a very curious fact it was, and 


necessary to be noticed, since it was one that struck none of the parties 
immediately concerned.’’—vol. i, p. 17. 


While we are upon characters, it would be a pity to leave out 


a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Leslie, containing also slight sketches 
of two or three other parties. 


* * T never saw any body like your mama,’ said Ellen,—who, in her 
turn, was pondering over Grace’s reference to her mother, * she seems 
so—so.’~-* So what ?’ asked Grace anxiously, for she had beard very 
few opinions of strangers on her mama, and often wondered if she was 
thought of as she deserved to be.—‘ So like other people, and yet she is 
so very unlike any body but herself,’ continued Ellen.—‘ I know what 
you mean Ellen,’ said Grace, pleased that her friend had discovered, 
what she considered a great peculiarity of character in her mother, 
‘you mean that mama seems to have no opinions, or at least no strong 
opinions, and that you find this is a great mistake,’—‘ Something like 
that,’ said Ellen; and after a pause added, ‘ Iam afraid Grace that you 
think me very impertinent, to talk in this way of any one like your 
mama; but you know I am so differently situated from most young per- 
sons of my age; I have always lived with grandmama and her friends, 
and though Lam so young, they have made a companion of me. Grand- 
mama goes out a great deal, and sees a varicty of people, so that I have 
got accustomed to observe and think of elder persons, as much as of 
those of my own age.’—‘ The more one sees of people the less one can 
help it, 1 think,’ observed Grace.—* But some make remarks in a way 
I do not like,’ said Ellen, * and L should be sorry if you thought me one 
of those. —‘ I am quite sure, Ellen, that the more you see of mama, the 
more you will think of her as 1 do; and therefore I shall be continually 
better and better pleased to hear you talk of her.’—‘ I like now to talk 
of her if you will let me, Grace,’ replied Ellen, ‘ for I have been think- 
ing a great deal of her, and I cannot belp it, because she is so very 
different from my grandmama.’-—‘ But your grandmama must be a great 
deal older than mama,’ said Grace.—‘ Oh yes, old enough for her mother, 
and she looks so, only she is more vigorous in body and mind than 
many young people. I compare them, because their relation to each 
of us is the same, and in this respect you and I seem to have been 
situated so much alike. —‘ And what do you think so very different in 
them? asked Grace.—‘ Nobody can see or talk to grandmama, without 
saying, ‘ What a clever woman Mrs. Ward is; how much she has read 
and thought!’ but one cannot fancy any stranger saying of your mama, 
What a clever woman Mrs. Leslie is!’ . . . . Yes, but when | 
you come to know her and be with ber!’ exclaimed Grace proudly.— 
* She scems cleverer than the cleverest, and wiser than the wisest,’ con- 
tinued Ellen, ‘ and yet all the time one has been quite unconscious of it, 


and makes the same discovery again after the next time one sees and hears 
ber.’ i. P- 157. 


If these specimens are at all well selected, they give the reader 
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some notion of what our author’s powers will be found to be both 
in drawing characters at first, and in keeping to them through all 
changes of circumstances ever afterwards. ‘The variety of them, 
their distinctness and their consistency, we have never seen sur- 
passed. ‘The case is the same whether it be the mirthful ways of 
George or the sober ones of Campbell, the sentimental Fanny 
or the dutiful Charlotte, coarse and heartless North, or the simple 
and affectionate Jessie. In the stupid uniformity of principle 
without feeling, Constance is always making what good she has 
about her hateful, and Mary Anne showing that she hates what 
is good. Ellen perhaps is the most perfect character of all, but 
Grace is the heroine; she shall therefore sing her own song, and 
shall then appear in a scene which will show her a heroine in- 
deed 
‘I will lead them in paths that they have not known.’’—Isai, xiii. 16, 


** Man’s best estate is poor and vain, 
A feeble, transient show ; 
His worst, a weary lot of pain, 
And ever present woe. 
Say, must not want and misery 
Lead straight, my Saviour, up to Thee ? 


“‘ Not paths in tangled solitude, 
Through rolling waters deep, 
Through mighty fires, in tempest rude, 
Up sharp and craggy steep ; 
Not these a path secure may be, 
To lead, my Saviour, up to Thee! 


** Not sorrow’s rod, nor sufferings dire, 
Not faith without a doubt, 
Not angels’ tongue, nor prophet’s fire, 
Not martyr’s blood poured out ; 
Not these alone, sure path may be, 
To lead, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 


“ Ah, who can tell the hidden way 
His feet so soon must tread ; 
. How he shall follow and obey, 
Or where he shall be led ? 
Unknown, untried, the paths must be, 
That lead, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 


“ Through flowery meads, through verdant glades, 
By waters still and clear ; 
Or through dark vales and dismal shades, 
"Mid landscapes bleak and drear ; 
Such may the hidden pathway be, 
That leads, my Saviour, up to thee! 
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* What matter—whether through delight, 
Or led through vale of tears, 
Or seen at once, or hid from sight, 
The glorious way appears ; 
If step by step the path we see, 
That leads, my Saviour, up to Thee !"’—vol. i. p. 33. 


.. +++ *We must be going fast,’ said Grace, ‘though we do 
not appear to be so; how soon they are out of sight.” ‘ About twelve 
miles an hour,’ said George. ‘At least,’ returned bis companion ; 
‘twelve and a half now, 1 dare say,’ continued he, and complimented 
Grace on her accuracy. On they went; Grace enjoyed the rapid 
speed, for it had certainly increased, and she watched the movements 
of the animal with admiration and interest. ‘I did not think it 
was safe to gallop in a gig, said she, presently. ‘Some people think 
so,’ said George, coolly, ‘but I hope you will have no cause to be of 
their opinion. You are not afraid, are you?’ added he, after a slight 
pause. ‘Oh, no; not afraid, said Grace; ‘1 enjoy it —it is most de- 
lightful. 1 should like him to go faster and faster, if it is not unsafe ;’ 
and, as she spoke, the first part of her wish was gratified, for certainly, 
the noble creature did go faster and faster. ‘ What strides he takes,’ 
said Grace, presently, ‘I could fancy he would go round the world in 
three bounds.” Her own remark brought to her mind the charger in 
‘Rokeby’ who took the church (not the earth) in three bounds. But 
she only thought it, and continued to enjoy the speed, the clear air, and 
their very even motion. Suddenly it struck her,-—* Suppose anything 
impeded our way, or met us!’ and in an instant the truth flashed across 
her mind,—‘ how could she have been so inconceivably insensible and 
blind: as if any man in his senses would drive at such a pace of his 
own free will!’ The horse was running away at the most desperate 
speed. She spoke not a word, stirred not, breathed not differently from 
before. not the slightest movement of hand or foot betrayed her disco- 
very. Yet, how is it?) What is that mysterious sympathy which makes 
itself seen, heard, and felt without the intervention of the senses ? George 
knew the truth was no longer hidden from Grace; he would not speak, 
however ; he feared mistaking, or not understanding, her feelings ; he 
did not know her sufficiently to guess her sensations; his horror was, 
lest she should lose her self-possession, and leap out. Presently, in pre- 
cisely her usual tone and manner, looking in his face, she asked, ‘ Will 
he kick?’ ‘No,’ said George, rather more moved than herself, ‘only 
sit still—sit still—sit still, and I trust—I believe you are safe.’ On, on 
they went, Grace's mind turned first to their friends. Ob, how glad 
she was that they were long out of sight, that no one could fear for 
them—next, to her own mother-~she rejoiced even at her being so far 
off, as if distance would remove anxiety and events, whatever they might 
be. Strange are the workings of the mind in such moments of peril. 
Grace scarcely thought of her own danger except in connexion with ber 
friends. She thought of the death which one moment might bring, and 
for herself felt no alarm. All stood clear before her, and still she could 
wonder at that sort of perversity which would only take thought for her 
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mother, Ellen, Emily,—Campbell, even; and except in this way her 
companion scarcely crossed her mind ; he at present was too near herself 
to be remembered individually. On, on they went; ages seemed to 
pass. Grace's thoughts stretched all over the world, and yet were ab- 
sorbed in one deep feeling of thankfulness and prayer; the one on the 
safety which every fresh bound brought and left, the other, that the end, 
whatever it should be, might still be safety. Her companion was, 
perhaps, more to be pitied, though, his mental and bodily powers being 
engaged, he had not the same scope for free range of thought, or in 
any respect, the temptation to the terror of despair, which sometimes 
possesses the weak in their helplessness in such situations. George's 
thoughts were all for his companion ; she had fearlessly entrusted herself 
to his care, and he felt a thousand times responsible for her. All his 
thoughts ran in this direction, though they might by the way wander 
as far as to her mother. Still Grace's calmness reassured him, and his 
hopes increased that the animal would tire himself out before they came 
in contact with anything, or reached any perilous declivity. Young 
gentlemen can imagine his feelings, as they were perhaps the exclusive 

roperty of such as himself. Grace chose once more to speak, as she 
fancied George might be thinking of her. She said simply, ‘ George, I 
am not afraid.’ George replied, ‘whatever happens, only sit still.’ 
But the animal’s pace did not decrease, and Grace presently saw that 
her firmness and self-command, which had been bearing on well pas- 
sively, were now to be put to full proof. She perceived a broad-wheeled 
waggon preceding them, and a stage-coach advancing. It seemed 
clear to her that it was impossible, according to the respective distances 
and positions of these carriages, that their own light vehicle could wind 
its way in a road not very wide, with any prospect short of a crash. 
She hoped her ignorance was mistaken. George had an accurate eye, 
and he judged the same. One alternative presented itself; an ill-made 
road came in sight, slightly diverging to the left. Before long it led up 
a very steep hill, which was a great advantage with a runaway horse, 
especially if somewhat spent; but, on the other hand, it was a rough 
road, probably becoming worse before long, and the catastrophe might 
be dreadful. However, the high road seemed certain misfortune, and 
the other might lead to safety ; at any rate, it would defer the evil day. 
To Grace's great satisfaction, George quietly guided the horse’s head 
into the bye-lane, which, happily, was at a safe and convenient angle. 
The motion now was very different. Grace expected the springs or the 
shafts to crash every moment, and had to hold by the carriage, as she 
had not hitherto done. But what was worse in one respect was better 
in another; the increased fatigue of the horse more than equalled the 
inconvenience of those behind him, and to Grace’s inexpressible thank- 
fulness, she perceived the creature relax his speed as he was reaching the 
top of the hill. George knew the moment when danger was over, and 
at once communicated it to Grace, and expressed his own feelings by 
a serious and fervent exclamation of the words, ‘Thank God.’ Grace's 
heart echoed it, it need scarcely be said ; and at the same time she felt 
more esteem and affection for George, as well as more admiration alto- 
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gether, than ever he had excited by his kindness, his good humour, his 
sense, or his wit.”—vol ii. p. 20. 


How can people like talking better than listening, and how 
much better hearing and seeing is than reading.” ‘This remark 
of Grace’s at another time, is powerfully brought to our minds 
at this time, after what we have thus been, as it were, hearing and 
seeing. In fact, it is in this view that the true and great worth of 
the present work is seen, For every one knows it is of no use 
accumulating sentences of instruction ; young people cannot bear 
them; it is ten to one if they see their application, and they go 
but a very little way if they do: : it is not possible to teach them 
an hundredth part of what is necessary for life and well doing, 
from facts and events in their own lives. The only thing which it 
seems can be done, is to show them the workings of different 
principles and characters, such as they are sure to have to do with 
in life, unfolded in the occurrences and common incidents of so- 
ciety. If this be well done, and sufficiently at length to regulate 
practice, it is among the greatest blessings the young at least can 
receive, and it is just such a blessing as this the ‘* Lost Brooch” 
bestows. 

We have heard it said, indeed, that conversations, varied and 
lively as they are, often ‘do not effect. their purpose, and that, 
commonly, far too little comes of them. Now there certainly 
are cases where nothing like all comes of them that could be 
wished, and the writer seems to have contented herself sometimes 
upon matters of greatest importance, that discussions should take 
place between parties obviously unable to settle them. We think 
that this is strikingly the case in the conversation between Con- 
stance and Grace, in the ruins of Battle Abbey. ‘There is so 
much matter and beauty in it, that no reader can be otherwise 
than pleased to judge of it for himself. At the same time we 
think it right to add, that it would have made all the difference in 
the world to the argument, and would have shown Grace no more 
learned as a Christian girl, than she ought to be, if in speaking of 
the spiritual condition of children she had remembered and dwelt 
upon the Sacrament of Baptism, as she must be supposed to have 
thought of it from the Church Catechism. This view, as it is 
the true one, so it is the only view that properly answers Con- 
stance, and settles the question between them. 


‘“««T was saying, returned Constance, ‘that I became religious as 
early as most. 1 was not above six or seven years old, but I know that 
my heart was before full of envy, hatred of God and man, lying and 
every evil passion.” ‘ Oh!” cried Grace, a good deal ‘I am 
sure you must exaggerate : no child so young could be all that!" ‘ What 
do you mean ?’ asked Constance, in her turn shocked ; ‘ sin is limited to 
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no age, the Bible does not say that children do not sin.’ ‘No, cer- 
a replied Grace, ‘ we are told that a child is known by his doings. 
I only mean, how is it possible that you, in a religious family too, could 
be at that age what you describe, and especially, how can a child have 
a hatred of God! it seems quite impossible.’ ‘You can have very little 
knowledge of the human heart, to talk as you do,’ said Constance, ‘ every 
child must be more or less a hater of God.’ ‘ It is very true,’ replied 
Grace, ‘that neither children nor men (1 suppose) can at all have love 
towards God in any adequate degree; but that is very different from 
hating God, and to me such a dreadful state of heart seems so opposite 
and so unnatural, I may say, to the character of a child, that I cannot 
believe you and I mean the same thing.’ ‘ Very probably not,’ said 
Constance, ‘and especially since you call that notin which I and the 
Bible call unnatural.’ ‘ But,’ said Grace, ‘ if, as you say, every bad dis- 
position, and no good one, is natural to childhood, what does our Saviour 
mean, by saying his disciples must be converted and become like little 
children?’ ‘ We do not know what sort of a child it was the Saviour 
called to him at that time,’ replied Constance, ‘ most likely a well-known 
holy child ; he says, ‘as ¢/is little child,” which proves that he spoke of 
an individual.” ‘It seems evident, though,’ continued Grace, ‘ that 
children are spoken of abstractedly, as possessing some quulities proper 
to be imitated, humility and docility ; our Saviour “_ again, ‘of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘I can never allow good dispositions to.any 
child,’ returned Constance. ‘I will explain what I call natural for a 
child,’ replied Grace, ‘in any pain or trouble to look up to his parents 
and fly to them for comfort and assistance.’ ‘Very true,’ interrupted 
Constance, ‘I quite agree, but that is not religion.’ ‘No,’ continued 
Grace, * but I was going to add, and if his parents cannot help bim, or 
if his own sense or feeling tells him it is in vain to ask them, he falls 
upon his knees.’ ‘You talk in a poetical strain, Grace,’ said Con- 
stance, guite smiling, ‘I talk of matter of fact.’ ‘Indeed,’ cried Grace, 
earnestly, ‘ indeed, 1 too talk of matter of fact. I mean exactly what I 
say, that my idea of childhood is, that it is constantly kneeling ; in every 
great trouble, at any rate, as soon as reason dawns, it prays for delivers 
ance, and this seems to me quite opposite to hatred, though it may be a 
most ignorant and imperfect love andtrust.’ ‘ Well, I will speak plainer 
than you, at any rate,’ replied Constance, ‘for I will speak of myself, 
and give you instances of my deeds and feelings; in the first place, I 
hated the very name of God * * *,’ Poor Grace’s blood literally 
ran cold through her veins, she never in her life felt as she did at that 
moment.’—vol, i. p. 137. 


We abstain from following Constance further in this fearful 
description of what she calls her nature, but which really was her 
wilfully ungoverned temper. 


«How very shocking-—what a dreadful state of mind!’ repeated 
Grace, almost unconsciously. ‘ Yet it is the state of every unrenewed 
heart, little as the world may think so,’ pursued Constance, ‘ decency, 
morality, amiability, and pride may cloak it, but it is the state of the 
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carnal mind.’ ‘ But you do not mean that every body must remember 
a time when he felt like this.’ ‘Every Christian must remember a time 
when he was alienated from God, and when his heart experienced a 
saving change,’ replied Constance. ‘ But suppose a person has never 
had such thoughts and feelings as you describe ; suppose he bas from his 
earliest years bad a yearning and hopeful feeling towards God and 
heavenly things ?’ asked Grace, 
‘I never heard of any one of the sort, and I think you deceive yourself 
by a flattering theory,’ replied Constance. ‘ I may deceive myself,’ said 
Grace, ‘ but not with a flattering theory. Besides a writer you admire 
says he has more hopes of the children of religious parents, who have 
been pious from their earliest years, than of any others, and he thinks 
this is the right way of becoming religious.’ ‘ Doubtless,’ replied Con- 
stance, ‘ I never said otherwise; but 1 am sure, if I admired the writer, 
he never said there was no need of a renewal—a change of heart and 
nature.’ ‘ Nor did I,” said Grace, ‘ I only think that sometimes it may 
be so early begun, and so gradual, that a person cannot point at any 
fixed moment: I ask if it may not be so ? and l find Doddridge says so.” 
* 


Grace perceived the grand object of her conversation eluding her grasp 
through these digressions, and she thought she would try once more to 
discover Constance’s views. ‘How I wish she knew,’ thought she, ‘ how 
earnestly I desire her opinion ;’ and she asked at once, ‘ How can a 
person tell that he is regenerate ?’—‘ If he casts away all self-depend- 
ence, all merit, looks up to Christ alone for help and salvation, casts him- 
self at the foot of the cross and cries ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!"’ 
‘ And do you say that is all?’ asked Grace, ‘ All! what more can you 
have ?’ exclaimed Constance, ‘ is not this humbling enough to human 
pride and self confidence?’ ‘ It seems to me only to express the very 
first step in religion,’ observed Grace, ‘ that sort of faith which is de- 
scribed in the Hebrews, where it is said,—‘ that one who comes to God 
must believe that He is; and that He is a rewarder of such as diligently 
seek Him.’ ‘It seems to me rather a fact of feeling, which every one 
pretending to the name of Christian must possess, than anything difficult 
or extraordinary.’ ‘ Indeed,’ exclaimed Constance a little quickly, ‘I do 
not understand you,—you use such strange expressions,—I wish you 
would talk like other people. However, it is impossible that you under- 
stand me, if you call the faith I describe easy and acceptable to the 
human heart. ‘1 cannot call it hard; I cannot call it difficult,’ repeated 
Grace, as she reconsidered the subject, ‘ especially to a child. As I 
said before, what is a little child in trouble to do, who cannot be helped 
and is too weak to help himself? He must think directly of God, and 
turn to him in his helplessness. Besides a child has so much time, and 
every thing is so new and fresh, he cannot help thinking a great deal of 
heaven and heavenly things.’ ‘I should just give the same answer to 
that as before,’ said Constance, ‘ that you talk from theory; at least, if 
you mean yourself, say so at once.” Grace was not at all accustomed to 
talk of herself in this way; she was not exactly unwilling to do so with 
Constance since she hoped to learn from her and be directed; but she 
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felt a little thrown back by the abruptness of Constance’s mode. She 
however replied frankly, ‘1 should say my feelings were certainly some- 
thing of this kind as a child.’ ‘Then,’ returned the other, ‘ you may be 
sure you deceived yourself; you either forgot the evil propensities of 
your nature, or else you are satisfied with a very low standard of holi- 
ness. Grace was silent, for she believed the latter alternative was cor- 
rect in her case—it was no new thought to her. It will be perceived that 
the young ladies were arguing upon two opposite states of mind. One 
where the heart bas received and followed divine truths from the earliest 
dawn of reason; the other where it has wilfully rejected the same, and 
cast aside even the human helps to obedience, with which God's provi- 
dence and grace hedge around the young. ‘The one is proud, the other 
humble ; the one is among those who hear by the wayside, but heed 
not; the other is the good ground, prepared for the reception of the 
seed, which indeed is beginning to spring.” —vol. i. p. 137. 


We wonder at the defect we have alluded to in this conver- 
sation, because generally speaking these little discussions are 
conducted with all the skill and knowledge which could be ex- 
pected in the parties engaged,—and they are sufficient also to 
lead them to so much truth as they may be supposed capable 
of. For what is the conclusion to which they should lead? We 
are of opinion that great injustice has been done to our writer 
on this point, in expecting more than it was natural and proper 
toattempt. ‘The talk lies generally between the young; between 
those who, considering the topics they sometimes discourse of, are 
very young, ‘The writer therefore surely has done wisely in set- 
tling these points with a due reference to the satisfaction which 
disputants of that age are capable of giving and receiving. It is 
true she might, by a different course, have shown to the world 
that she herself knows more; but she would not by this means 
have taught those for whom she was writing near so much, It 
would be too long to justify this observation by extracts, but 
we think it will be justified if reference be only made to the 
two conversations between Ellen and Constance, vol. 1. chap- 
ters 27 and 35. 

The same sort of regard to what lay immediately before her is 
the true answer to an objection which has been taken to her in- 
troducing serious subjects as they are called in such a manner as 
to leave upon the minds of many readers anything but a serious 
impression, It is plain that this was as far as possible from the 
feeling of the writer, indeed we think, and we say it advisedly, 
that we never saw religious subjects treated universally with more 
reverence and caution than they are treated by her. A book of 
prose extracts can hardly help being a dull thing: but if any one 
were of the mind to make one from this unpretending book, we 
know not where he would be able to find more lessons of Chris- 
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tian truth and life than in the present volumes. It is very possi- 
ble that a mistake may be made by putting these volumes into 
the hands of those who are too young to appreciate them, or they 
may be read by those who are so ready to connect a laugh wiih 
sacred things, that it is impossible to show them the absurdities 
of some religious people without doing them more harm than 
good. Certainly all absurdities of this kind are put into the 
mouths of really absurd people, and they are always in this man. 
ner either made an antidote to themselves, or else they are treated 
by others in a way that shows plainly enough that earnest re- 
proof aud not mere satire was in the writer’s mind, and should 
rest in the reader’s. Unhappily there are both sayings and doings 
of some religious people, that can hardly be put forward at all 
without a semblance of profaneness or irreverence, and yet there 
is no keeping them in sufficient check, or even showing how 
wrong they are, unless they are distinctly noticed and more than 
hinted at. ‘They are noticed thus in the Lost Brooch, i. e. so 
noticed that though they may raise a smile at the moment, it is 
not a smile that will allow any right-minded person to think 
lightly of them in the end. 

“Ina work of innumerable and ever changing scenes like this, 
we can attempt no outline of its contents, and we will not even 
select the most striking scenes lest we should diminish the 
reader’s delight when he meets with them in the order of the 
story. But there are certaia services which the writer has done 
amidst this fund of amusement, for which no thanks she can re- 
ceive are too great. We allude not merely to the principles of the 
book genet rally, but to the steady way in which she follows them 
out into all those circumstances of life, which try whether we are 
true to our principles, and which after all are the only lessons 
young or old think of with much interest. What can be better 
suited to lay the foundation of character as it ought to be, let it 
take what good shape it may, than the following remarks,—and 
these do but show what the whole book 1s from beginning to end, 


* The ‘spirit’ Grace wished to see in her friend is the result of that 
quality in which Fanny was eminently deficient, namely, strength of 
character, or, to speak accurately, principle. If Fanny had had this 
strength, she would have been more gentle; for though so soft she is 
not the least gentle. For instance, if she were strong minded, she would . 
not feel so bitterly the observations and conduct of her sisters; and 
thus, with the kindness she already possessed, she would become gentle 
and considerate towards them, whatever they might continue towards 
her. ....... And what is this strength of mind, or principle, or what- 
ever else we call it, but faith, simple faith, doing at once what we know 
or feel to be right, whether we have it from Scripture, from human 
teachers and customs, or from our own feelings. We had better never 
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think of consequences, than think of them too much, or think of them 
so as to Shake us in our purpose, when we know what we ought to do.” 
—vol. i. p. 293. 

“*Do te think,’ asked Grace, ‘that circumstances have a great deal 
to do with forming a person's character?’ ‘In one sense they are every 
thing, in another nothing,’ said Campbell ; ‘ circumstances must .be a 
medium, and for a time seem paramount, but the character of each indi- 
vidual must in the end —— for good or evil, through circumstances, 
however prosperous or adverse they may have been to its formation.’ 
‘Asa bee gathers her honey equally from flowers, weeds, and even poison, 
you mean ?’ asked Grace. ‘ Exactly,’ replied Campbell, pleased to have his 
notion so readily illustrated. ‘I am glad you think so,’ observed Grace, 
‘ for I never like to hear people say, such an one would have been very dif- 
ferent under more advantageous circumstances, and yet the opinion is so 
very common, that I always think I am wrong if I differ.’ ‘ Just as all 
the world is saying now of this same Lord Byron,’ remarked Campbell, 
‘that all his false principles and feelings are owing to his circumstances, 
Some trace all his faults to his mother’s severe and unkind character, 
some to his early disappointment, and some even to his personal in- 
firmity.’ ‘I have often thought how strange it is,’ observed Grace, 
‘that both our great modern poets are lame, and that the affliction was 
the cause of bitter melancholy to the one, and (they say) of joyous ac- 
tivity and emulation to the other,’ ‘ And to pursue your remarks,’ cou- 
tinued Campbell, ‘both suffered from the second trial I mentioned, dis- 
appointment in early years. But how differently again they bore the 
aflliction.’ ii. p. 48. 

“In Grace’s present situation, it required great tact not to appear 
vain, silly, rude, or affected; but an upright heart takes the place of 
tact; for it leads into right feeling, and hence into such conduct as must 
satisfy, in the end, any but the perversely prejudiced.” —vol. i. p. 54. 

* Not accustomed to walk about alone, Ellen presently became a little 
nervous, and felt sensible that she had been guilty of a Quixotic act in 
following Constance, in a strange place, without noticing the course 
she took. She forgot her embarrassment, however, for a short time, 
in making a moral out of this little incident. ‘Perhaps it must be so 
in the nature of divine things,’ thought she, ‘if we suffer ourselves to 
be led for a seemingly good purpose, by those who are not sound in the 
faith, we must either follow on to error, or be left to retrace our steps 
alone in perplexity.’ "—Ib. p. 189. 

“It is worth while to reflect upon what weakness and silliness really 
are, for there is often a very false estimate put upon them. They are 
not, in fact, so much want of mind, or intellect, or cleverness, as is so 
very often assumed, as want of moral strength—generally want of right 
action. : Take an idiot, and fancy his doing what is right, and he rises 
at once in the scale of creation ; but an idiot cannot do this consistently, 
Take Fanny Duff, then, who can; and let her throw away from her 
selfishness and wilfulness; let her judge by what she sees rather than 
what she fancies; let her—that is, follow the truth, and her silliness is 
gone: there may be a little agreeable youthful piquant enthusiasm re- 
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main, but she would be no longer weak. She would be poetical, and 
not romantic ; sympathetic and not sentimental.—vol i. p. 256. 

“ Thus both the sisters, Constance and Fanny, though such different 
characters, and pursuing such different lines of action, seem to shrink 
from seeking truth in her full beauty and perfection. Both smother 
matters of fact presented to them; in one case, in daily incidents ; in 
the other, in Scripture words. If we do not accustom our minds to seek 
truth in detail, and in the small occurrences of life, it is in vain to ex- 


pect we shall be so favoured as to attain it on a grand scale, or in deep 
religious i, p. 261. 


Extracts such as these will give, we hope, the impression of 
the “ Lost Brooch,” which we ourselves have taken, and help in 
some degree to place it in the hands of those to whose wants it is 
so admirably accommodated. No doubt if it be taken up simply 
or chiefly as a work of genius, and with high expectations founded 
upon such a notion of it, it will be seen in a false light; it is maui- 
fest that the writer all along was contemplating a work of a very 
different and much better sort. Again, if readers of a certain age 
expect to find it something which 1s to please them at first hand, 
and for their own sakes, they are not to complain if in many in- 
stances they are disappointed, for what would have delighted 
them past measure ten, twenty, or thirty years ago, may have no 
great charm for them now, while yet there is no reason why they 
should be better pleased with themselves, or less pleased with the 
book on that account. ‘The Fairy Bower” was written pur- 
posely for children, and those who have to do with them, but has 
been found so well written altogether, that people of all ages have 
been delighted to make themselves children again for a time for 
the sake of reading it, and have found more than all the pleasure 
they would have had if they had been really so. The “ Lost 
Brooch,” being a sort of continuation to “The Fairy Bower,” is 
addressed primarily to young people some years older. And 
here we cannot help admiring how consistently and appropriately 
the author keeps in mind all that most belongs to the time of 
life she is addressing; she never forgets that young people are in 
most respects entirely different from both their youngers and 
elders, and of course, what she keeps continually in view, a reader, 
let him be ever so old, must not lose sight of. If, nevertheless, 
many will read without this consideration, who is to blame if they 
are disappointed, and who shall say that the work is at all the 
worse because they are? Surely there cannot be a doubt that there 
is no time of life that ought to engage our sympathy more than 
that we are speaking of, and we think it is not near so much spe- 
cially considered as it ought to be. For though it may be that 
young people have neither the naturalness and simplicity of chil- 
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dren, still less of the repose and finish of maturer years, yet they 
have something quite their own, which has too a charm of its own, 
There is more than enough about them commonly that is silly 
and heedless, and unsettled, but there is also great singleness of 
heart, vividness of conception, warmth of purpose, and a hearty 
disposition often to be wiser and better than they are. 

The instruction of children they are past, the steady thinking 
of manhood they have not reached, they have doubts which the 
very young never feel, and which older people have long felt to 
have no force. ‘They cannot be satisfied without strange, and to 
graver natures, senseless transitions from earnest to sport, and 
from sport to earnest. Meanwhile all their ways and their whole 
character, though odd to maturer reason and wonderfully transient, 
are distinct while they last, and preparatory to something much 
more important to come. We have all more or less gone through 
these transitions ourselves, and we are bound in true wisdom to 
provide for them the best we can. Whoever will be at the pains 
to realize these considerations, will know the extent of obligation 
which is owed by young and old to the author of the “ Lost 
Brooch ;” and we are much mistaken if he does not admit that, in 
its place, it is beyond most other books, what has been greatly 
wanted. We believe that just what Miss Leslie is in the book, 
the book is fitted to be in society. It is suited to bring the differ- 
ent ages together, so as to make the old considerate of the young, 
and the young frank and confiding towards the old; and wher- 
ever this is less practicable than it should be, it still helps young 
people alone to get good one from another, to find that wisdom 
and pleasure are congenial society, at all events with them; it 
aids them to encounter successfully their own special doubts and 
temptations, by opening them intelligibly to otheis, and it shows 
how without any forward profession they may converse toge- 
ther to their highest mutual improvement. We, at least, have 
never seen a book so well calculated as this to fix true principles 
both of perpetual importance and against the passing errors of the 
day; these things it does in a manner to satisfy the understanding, 
and to raise and purify the heart. 

There is one remark, in conclusion, which we are led by works 
such as we have been mentioning to address to writers in 

general of this sort. Let it be observed then, that these three 
books have been written evidently, though not exclusively, for 
the higher ranks of society, but we are sorry to see how much 
they stand alone in this respect compared with the multitude of 
tracts and books which are published almost exclusively for the 
lower orders. By this means, while one rank is benefited, but 
not near so much as it might be, the other rank, in its children 
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and younger branches, is not only neglected, but in great dan- 
ger to be really harmed. For who does not see that it never can 
be otherwise than for evil, that our gentleme1’s children, instead 
of feeling their own faults and duties, should be constantly led, 
and as it were, tempted, to exult in their littke proud hearts, in 
nothing but lessons either gathered from or addressed to the 
children of the poor. They want something for themselves ; 
something which, like the Lost brooch,” “ ‘The Winter's Tale,” 
and “ The Little Cousins,” may make them feel that little gentle- 
folks may be very foolish folks, and that one great difference 
between the children of the poor and the children of the rich 
is, that the latter are far more likely to go wrong, and much 
harder to set and keep right. We, at all events, seriously think, 
that if any good could come of our remarks, there is none that 
we wish for so much as that some of those persons who are 
qualitied for it, should be reminded hereby of the duty of re- 
membering the rich in this respect as well as the poor; and it 
will go further than anything we know towards fulfilling this our 
wish, if these three writers whose works we have been consider- 
ing, will be so good as to write again, and to write upon the 
whole as they have written. 


Art. VI.—The Union between Christ and His People. Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By Charles 
A. Heurtley, B. D. Rector of Fenny Compton, Warwickshire, 
and late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. Parker, Oxford. 
1842. 


We have perused these sermons with pleasure not unmixed with 
surprise. May we not see new cause for hope that truth will 
finally triumph within our Church, may we not see a fresh acces- 
sion to those tokens of our Lord’s presence among us, which, as 
though in condescension to our needs, are at this time displayed 
in so many different ways, when we find a whole phase of scrip- 
ture doctrine, which had long been obscured by Protestact pre- 
judices and human tradition, brought forward with singular 
clearness and truth by a writer so wholly uaconnected with party, 
nay so little inclined (to judge from his preface) to repose confi-- 
dence in those who are usually considered the main instruments 
of the present Catholic movement, as Mr. Heurtley? 

Without further preamble, we will offer to our readers a brief 
analysis of these sermons. In the first, he brings together a sur- 
prising number of passages from different parts of the New Testa- 
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ment, (though, as he truly observes, p. 18, no amount of quotation 
can adequately represent the prominence given to the doctrine in 
the written Word of God) to show that individual (p. 19) Chris- 
tians are brought into an union with Christ, which 


“ however mysterious, is not a figurative, but a true, substantial, and living 
union,’ “ corresponding to the union of His Father with Him” (p. 13). 
“ As the Father is in Christ, so is Christ in His people; and Christ be- 
ing in them, the Father is in them too and they likewise in the Father ; 
and thus being one with the Father and the Son, they are one also with one 
another” (p. 15). ‘* He is pleased in mercy to account Himself maimed 
and incomplete without His people, His Church being the fulness or 
complement of Him who filleth all in all.” ‘ We can neither form a 
perfect and complete idea of the Church without Christ, nor a perfect 
and complete idea of Christ, except in connection with His Church” (p. 
16). ‘* It is the Holy Spirit by whom both Father and Son dwell in 
us’ (p. 17). 


The author next ‘ passes on to the benefits resulting to Christ’s 
people from this mysterious and most blessed union” (p. 19), 
and mentions, 1, Justification which “ flows to us through our 
union with Christ” (p. 22). 2. Sanctification; “ for if we are one 
with Christ, .... the spirit of Christ dwells within us” (p. 23) : 
“whoever is accounted righteous before God, must needs have at 
the same time a principle of righteousness within his heart” (p. 25). 
3. The Resurrection of the Body: “The Father who raised Christ 
from the dead raises to life the bodies of those in whom Christ 
dwells by His Spirit” (p.28). 4. ‘The state of glory which 
awaits Christ’s people hereafter” (p. 29); for “ as Christ’s session 
with the Father arises from His union with the Father, so will the 
sn of His saints with Him arise from their union with Him” 
p. 31). 

In his second sermon the author “ proceeds to consider with 
reference to the individuals of whom the Church is composed, 
how in each case the union is begun and how continued” (p. 41). 
“ He determines that the author and first cause is God the 
Father ;” the “ proximate agent is the Holy Ghost” (p. 43, 44), 
“the means and instrument on man’s part faith” which yet has its 
origin on God’s part (p. 46), and which is formed by God in the 
heart by two principal means, the word* and the ministry of the 


* We are rather surprised that a writer with so deep a view in general of Holy 
Scripture, shall have been able to acquiesce in considering the passages he has 
adduced on this head to refer mainly to preaching. Not to speak of the allusion in 
all these cases which the early Church seems to have scen to God the Word, surely it 
is rather ‘ the Gospel message,” in whatever way it is brought home to the mind, 
which satisfies the force of the passages in question, than any particular mode of 
bringing it home. In his quotation from St. James (i, 18), it is plain from the whole 
chapter, as Mr. Newman has pointed out, (On Just. p. 58), that “ the word” is the 
same with what the Apostle calls ‘‘ the perfect law of liberty.” Again, (v. 21,) “ the 
engrafted word” surely requires a deeper interpretation than Mr, Heurtley’s. 
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word (p. 48), and lastly Baptism, which “is that action or deed 
by which the union, already designed on God’s part and * desired 
on man’s, is formally effected” (p. 56), insomuch that “ those to 
whom God has given the grace of faith, but who are not yet ba 

tized,” in ordinary cases are “in an imperfect condition ; their 
union is as it were in an incipient state” (p. 57); though “ when 
by unavoidable necessity baptism cannot be obtained,” “ God may 
and will accept the desire of the sacrament instead of the sacra 
ment.” And even in the case of infants who can have no faith, 
he considers that “ baptism is the instrument whereby they are 
grafted into Christ and made members of His Body” (p. 60), 
though “if they would abide in the possession of their most blessed 
privilege, they must begin to exercise (faith) from the moment they 
are capable” (p. 63). Moreover, “though baptism is not re- 
peated,....yet we have another sacrament in its stead, and 
therein our faith feeds upon Christ and so continues and strength- 
ens the union which in baptism was begun” (p. 64). “ The sacra- 
ments are means which God has prescribed, the one for our initia- 
tion, the other for our continuance in Christ; they are of such 
general necessity that ordinarily we may not look for the grace 
which is conveyed in them except in their use” (p. 71). Lastly, 
good works are inseparable from our union with Christ, but as ef- 
fects of that union, not as causes or instruments” (p. 65). Yet 
are they ‘‘acundition of the continuance of our union” (p. 66), 
€ the measure according to which fresh supplies of grace are given, 
and the ru/e by which God will judge us at the last day” (p. 67). 

The third sermon is principally engaged in discussing the ques- 
tion of the defectibility of grace. We shall not further allude to 
it in this place, except to draw attention to his mention of the dif- 
ference between Calvin and St. Augustine on the subject. “ Calvin 
held that érve faith cannot be lost; St. Augustine, that true faith 
may be lost but not in the elect” (p. 89). Closely connected with 
this difference of statement, is that very essential distinction be- 
tween their respective views of predestination, (a distinction so 
great as in fact to make the whole difference between an unde- 
termined and almost theoretical question on the one hand, and 
positive heresy ou the other,) viz, that St. Augustine would alto- 
gether repudiate the doctrine of personal assurance ; a doctrine 
which, so far as it is consistently embraced, must change the whole 
character of the interior life and lead to consequences the most 
pernicious. 

The fourth sermon is on the Communion of Saints. “The 
union of the saints is internal; Christ is its centre, the Holy 
Spirit is its bond. “Phe Holy Spirit .... flows from Christ 
throughout the whole Church into the several members, quick- 
ening each as each is incorporated, uniting all to Christ, and in 
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Christ first to the Father and then to one another.” “ He will 
have the closest fellowship with Christ’s people who has the 
largest measure of the Spirit of Christ. And there will be the 
largest measure of union in the Church generally, when the Spirit 
is most abundantly poured out upon the Church” (p. 127). “The 
oneness of His people would be among the most persuasive argu- 
ments to the world of the truth of His religion.” “What we 
need is a closer union severally with Christ, a larger measure seve- 
rally of the Spirit of Christ; and well would it be in many instances 
for the cause of unity, if some portion of the zeal for the Lord 
and His Church which manifests itself in invectives against those 
who are in error, were spent in bewailing our own sins before 
God &e.” (p. 127—150). Again * God’s Church is composed of 
a vast company of faithful people . . . of all ranks and conditions ; 
princes and peasants, nobles and artizans, rich and poor, laymen 


and ecclesiastics, young men and children; some are still on earth ; 


others, a far larger company, are departed to be with Christ, And 
these are as truly members as the others; . . . death makes no es- 
sential change in that spiritual life which before death they lived 
in Him. ... We are one body and one spirit, not only with His 
people now on earth, but with all the faithful departed” (p. 134, 
135). “The whole Church yet militant on earth serves God in ohe 
ministry, and the whole Church now with Christ in another.” 
But those, he adds, have their “ communion with the saints inter- 
rupted and suspended” “ who are living in ungodliness,” or who 
are excommunicated by lawful authority and sufficient 
grounds” (p. 137-—140). 

Our duties resulting from this communion are, the author con- 
siders as to the Church in general, to look on her interest as 
our own, “to strive to bring all men to the knowledge of the 
Saviour” “to discharge each our several offices with truth and 
faithfulness ;” as regards our fellow Christians on earth, love, 
sympathy, and succour. As to the faithful departed, he enforces 
the duty of remembering the “ dead in Christ” and thanking God 
for his grace bestowed on them; but on the whole, though with 
caution and reserve, he declares against prayers for the dead.* 

Such is a general outline of these sermons; and when to what 
has been said, we add that they display the spirit which becomes 
so serious discussions, that they are remarkable in many parts for 
a very practical and religious exposition of a vast number of pas- 


“ Though we of course differ from Mr. Heurtley on this head, we do not think itcan 
be fairly denied, that, on the whole, the general bearing of the New Testament would 
(unless interpreted by the Clurch’s practice) lead to his conclusion. At the same time 
we caunot think he allows sufficient weight to 2 Tim. i. 16—18, which passage has 
certainly an incomparably more natural appearance on the hypothesis of Onesiphorus’s 
death than otherwise. 
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sages in the New ‘Testament, and that they are written in clear, 
unpretending, yet forcible language, we shall have said enough to 
show our readers how highly we value them, and how cordially on 
essential points we agree with their general tenor. 

We gather from his preface that Mr, Heurtley thinks himself 
to see in certain writers in our Church who have lately been the 
subjects of very free and general criticism, a “ tendency to push 
particular portions of truth out of their position ;” and he speaks 
more plainly of essential error in the Church of Rome. Both of 
these remarks, we infer, he intends to apply in their measure to 
the subject of his present volume ; we shall then be able to afford 
him pleasure and relief (for so eminently loving a controversialist 
as Mr, Heurtley’s sermons show him to be must always rejoice in 
finding fresh objects of sympathy) should we succeed in showing 
that upon these subjects neither Oxford nor Roman theologians 
differ essentially from himself, Indeed some passages in his ser- 
mous so strongly reminded us of some parts of Mr. Newman’s 
work on Justification as to suggest a momentary fancy that he 
must have derived his views from that work. ‘To translate Mr, 
Heurtley’s views into technical language, he considers the formal 
cause of justification to be the union of the individual Christian 
with our blessed Lord, by the agency of the Holy Spirit; “ justi- 
fication flows to us,” he says, “ through our union with Christ,” of 
which he had before spoken at length; and when he says that 
“many a Christian has erred in looking to his inherent righteous- 
ness as the ground of his acceptance” (p. 27), a little consideration 
will suffice to show that none but a heretic ever could do so, in 
— any other sense than that in which Mr, Heurtley does so himself. 


“Tn asking what is our 4g epangnel says Mr. Newman (Lectures 
on Justification, p. 147), “ 1 do not mean what is its original source, 


i} for this is God's mercy; nor what is its meritorious cause, for this is the 

i life and above all the death of Christ; . . . nor what is the entrance into 

i P ‘ it, for this is regeneration ; nor what the first privilege of it, for this is 

=z ® pardon ; nor what is the ultimate fruit, for this is everlasting life ;” 

i in all which we imagine that Mr. Heurtley would agree to the 

letter. Mr. Newman's final determination is, that the “ habitation 

; in us of God the Father and the Word Incarnate through the Holy 

: + b Ghost” is the privilege which answers his inquiry (p. 160), and 

goes on to explain that 

:_ “the Divine Presence vouchsafed to us, besides being that of the Holy 
a Trinity, is especially said to be the presence of Christ ; which would 

i seem to imply, that the “ Word made flesh is in some mysterious manner 

bestowed upon us” (p. 165). 
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Again 
“ Christ’s sacred"presence which shines forth in the heart straight upon 


the word of justification, creates a renewal there as certainly as a light 
involves illumination, or fire heat.” (p.172). 


Is not this Mr, Heurtley’s very doctrine expressed almost in 


Mr. Heurtley’s very words ? 

The simple, unpretending way in which this author writes, 
without unnecessary allusion to controversy or opponents, has a 
peculiar charm at the present day; but it carries with it this in- 
convenience, that it makes it difficult to infer what he considers 
his opponent’s sentiments: we can hardly discover e. g. in what 
essential part of his theory he would consider a Roman Catholic 
to be at issue with him, When he lays down, for instance, with 
great clearness (p. 4C), that the faith which leads to justification 
is wholly God’s gift, is he considering himself to have any ad- 


versary to deal with who would deny it? The Council of ‘Trent . 


declares, “ If any one shall have said that without the preventing 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost and His aid, a man is able to be- 
lieve, . . . . a8 he ought in order that the grace of justification 
may be given him, let him be anathema.”* Or when he speaks, 
as before quoted, of “ many a Christian having erred in looking 
to his inherent righteousness, as the ground of his acceptance,” 
does he mean that Catholics in any communion have either denied 
our Lord’s office as the sole meritorious cause, or that of the 
Holy Spirit as the sole agent of righteousness? The decree of 
Trent} distinctly asserts them both as articles of faith. Or again, 
when he observes (p. 19) “ how imperfect is that view of the union 
between Christ and His people, which rests in the Church, and 
does not extend to the individuals of whom the Church is com- 
posed,” the remark is obviously aimed at some particular class of 
men; yet who can they be? Hear the Council of Trent, 


“The Lord Jesus himself, without ceasing, pours His virtue into those 
[individually, as is plain from the context | who are justified, even as the 
head into the members, and as the vine into the branches.” t 


Hear the Catechisin of the Council: 


“ By baptism” (which surely, if any thing, is an individual ordinance) 
“we are closely united and joined with Christ our Head, as His mem- 
bers. As then from the head flows the force by which each particular part 
of the body is moved to the right performance of 2s own functions; so, 
from the fulness of Christ the Lord, divine virtue and grace is poured 
forth into all who are justified, which fits us for all the offices of Chris- 
tian piety.”§ 

* De Just. Can. 3. + Ibid. cap. vii. 

+ Ibid. cap. xvi. § De Bapt. Sacr. ii, 
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Hear Dr. Pusey: 


“ We are” in baptism, again, “ made members of Him who is alone 
righteous, freed from past sin, whether original or actual, have a new 
principle of life imparted to us . . . we have a portion of His life, &c.’* 


Hear Mr. Newman: 


«Is it not more dreadful when evil thoughts assail us, more elevatin 
and ennobling in affliction, more kindling in danger and hardship to re- 
flect, .... that we bear God within us, .... that He is grieved by 
us, or suffers with us, according as we carry or renounce His cross ?+" 


Still, though in some instances Mr. Heurtley seems to have mis- 
apprehended those whom, as it appears, he would consider op- 
posed to him, in others it cannot be denied that there is a real 
difference of tone, nay of doctrine. Nor, while pointing out 
some of these, shall we consider ourselves wanting in the respect 
due to one who writes in so religious a spirit: for he professes 
only to draw, by his own judgment, from Scripture; while we 
profess to compare, not his inferences with ours, but Ais opinions 
with a system which has come down from the first, and is of di- 
vine authority. And first,on the sacraments. Baptism, he says, 
in the case whether of infants, or the faithful adult receiver, 
“raises the poor outcast child of Adam from his poverty and 
wretchedness, and sets him with princes; yea, makes him a 
member of Christ, and because a member of Christ, the child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven” (p.57). A truly 
scriptural and Catholic statement; yet surely when he allows him- 
self shortly before to say that ‘* Baptism is .... the tnstrument 
which faith uses . . . . because enjoined by” God (p. 55), he allows 
himself to fall into a mode of expression as contrary to Scripture 
as to Catholicity. We are quite confident, that if the author will 
open his mind to the natural impression produced by the words 
of Holy Writ on this subject, with the same openness which he 
has displayed in other instances, he will acknowledge that Bap- 
tism is nowhere regarded by the sacred writers as an instrument for 
faith, as though faith were, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, in authority over it; but rather, to use an illustration not 
our own, that if faith be the hand of man receiving, Baptism is 
represented as the hand of God giving; that faith looks up as it 
were to the mysterious virtue of which the sacrament is the chan- 
nel, and waits for Baptism, till it receive it through God’s ordi- 
nance the Church. Surely the Acts of the Apostles, from first 
to last, represent the Church as dispensing the gift where faith is 
found, not faith claiming it and using it as an instrument. Had 
not St. Paul faith during the three days which passed between his 


* Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism, 2d edit. + On Justification, p. 218. 
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conversion and regeneration? why did he not use baptism as that 
faith’s instrument, and obtain the new birth? and so as to those 
believers who, without fault of their own, remain unbaptized, 
must it not be acknowledged that a writer who relies entirely 
upon Scripture proof, is building upon so slender a foundation as 
would not be endured on any other subject, when he represents 
the instance of Cornelius (p. 58) as sufficient warrant that in 
such cases “ we may not doubt” the inward grace to be always 
given, We will venture to say that the Scripture proof for the 
doctrine of purgatory is beyond any comparison more cogent and 
sufficient than this, or for the primacy by divine right of St. Peter’s 
chair, or for the obligation, nay the sacramental virtue, of the or- 
dinance of washing the saints’ feet, as it is retained to this day in 
the Roman Church. 

In both these instances the cause of his presumptuous state- 
ment appears but too clearly; his unwillingness to contemplate 


steadily the doctrine of the Church’s instrumentality. Yet. 


how strange to one not acquainted with the popular religion that 
an inquirer can see so much in the New Testament and yet 
not see more! that he can open his eyes to the doctrine of Bap- 
tism and close them to that of the visible Church ; that he can 
perceive the Sacraments and not perceive in whose hands God 
has placed them as instruments; that he can read the Scripture 
accounts of the first spreading of the Gospel, and not see in the 
very foreground of the picture the Apostles and the Church, as 
centres of union and of light, entrusted with the dispensation 
of Gospel blessings, and the sole ordinary channel through which 
they flow! how strange that men (we do not now allude to the 
author) can acknowledge sacramental grace and inveigh against 
(what they denominate) human media, can protest against the 
notion of Sacraments being mere figures, and yet clamour for the 
sole instrumentality of faith! But this false position cannot long 
avail them; the prejudices of education and traditions of the 
sixteenth century, will be no match for the increasing light of the 
nineteenth ; they will go forward or go back. ‘To say, for example, 
that faith is the sole medium between God and the soul is a 
manly and intelligible principle (utterly unscriptural indeed but 
intelligible), and some may really and consistently grasp it; from 
denial of grace in the Sacraments, they may go on (as they must 
indeed if they would avoid plain Judaism) to denial of their per- 
manent obligation. But the more religious, we may humbly 
hope, will take the path of faith, not of unbelief; and, if driven 
by force from their present position, will rather add to their creed 
than take from it. As to Mr. Heurtley we may confidently pre- 
dict the direction in which he will advance. He has already, as 
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we have seen, so surprisingly shaken off the yoke of Protestantism, 
as to admit the most real and mysterious union of Christ with 
His people,—to admit that ordinarily without baptism this awful 
gift is not imparted, that with baptism, even in the case of un- 
conscious infants, itis. He cannot then long remain where he 
is, receiving a/l which baffles reason and startles faith, and hesi- 
tating at that which alone gives beauty, harmony, and consistency 
to the whole fabric, which recommends it to the conscience, which 
endears it to the affections. 

Again, let us consider his language on the other Sacrament. 
Having quoted (p. 11) “I am that Bread which came down 
from Heaven... . whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath eternal life, &c.” he proceeds, “ we have a remark- 
ably parallel passage in St. Paul, ‘the bread which we break 
is it not the communion of the body of Christ?” and then draws 
his inference, “ the two together set forth most forcibly the en- 
tire oneness and communion between Christ and His people, 
which are both signified and by the faithful really enjoyed, in 
the Lord’s supper;” and afterwards, as already quoted, “ we have 
another sacrament, and therein our faith feeds upon Christ.” 
How remarkable his frank admission of the bearing of the two 
former texts on the Eucharist, yet how difficult to penetrate 
through this mist of words! what an impression does his lan- 
guage create of irresolute and undecided oscillation between the 
Zuinglian and Catholic doctrines, as though he were too religi- 
ous and too scriptural to accept the former, and yet were unwil- 
ling from some cause to commit himself decidedly to the latter. 
Whiy is it * faith” only that feeds on Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per? If there be really a supernatural blessing in that holy 
Sacrament, if it be really a means of grace in some other sense 
than Church music or a religious picture, why does not dove also 
feed on Him, or rather indeed our whole nature, body, soul, and 
spirit? ‘To say, with some of the continental reformers, that 
faith is supported by the Eucharist, because it is an impressive 
and edifying sign which strengthens and enlivens faith, this is de- 
finite and has a meaning; but why retain their language when 
he has rejected their teaching? why fear some unknown and un- 
defined danger of formalism and unspirituality where Scripture 
has shown no such fear? why use the feeble, timid, perplexing 
language we have just seen, mstead of the plain simple state- 
ment of St. Paul, ‘* The bread which we break is the communi- 
cation of the body of Christ, and the cup of blessing which we 
bless is the communication of the blood of Christ.” To inter- 
pret the language of Scripture in a merely figurative sense has, 
at least, a show of reason and consistency; but to say, as Mr. 
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Heurtley seems to say, that the Sacred Writings speak of a real 
blessing conveyed, and yet not to speak of that blessing as un- 
earthly, mysterious, overpowering, this seems a sentiment of all 
others the most irreconcilable with Scripture language; and 


which, while it transcends reason not less than the Catholic doc- . 


trine, brings with it no gracious and transporting tidings to re- 
ward faith. | 


We most earnestly hope that in what we have said we shall have 
not appeared disrespectful to Mr. Heurtley; that he has seen so 
much of long neglected Scripture truth is matter of great praise 
and honour to himself; that he has in some instances stopt short 
of his legitimate conclusions, moral as well as intellectual, we 
may well attribute to the entanglements of the traditionary system. 
The same entanglement is visible also in his method of treating 
the interior Christian life ; in which, though we fully acknowledge 
the existence in his sermons of many most gratifying and satisfac- 
tory statements, he seems everywhere haunted by the, perhaps 
unconscious, influences of modern theology; he lacks in many 


places, where we might most wish for it, a free and unconstrained | 


flow of thought and expression ; and through those strange con- 
ventionalities which he still thinks necessary, is often as if frozen 
into an attitude, stiff, uneasy, and unsustainable. 

This modern theology looks, as is well known, with very great 
doubt, to say the least, on a plain natural straightlobiwand en- 
forcement of obedience to God’s will as the one thing needful. 
It tends to represent Christian holiness as flowing from no other 
source than gratitude for the news of Christ’s atonement brought 
home to the heart by the Holy Ghost. An earnest and zealous 
pressing forward to perfection its professors view with suspicion 
as endangering humility; to work for a reward, is with them to 
Judaize; to look forward with fear and anxiety to a future judg- 
ment by works, is to return under the very yoke from which Christ 
has set us free. Now who can deny that all this is in a certain 
sense true? ‘ Each man lives under the law so far as he is a 
sinner, that is, so far as he is not changed from the old man; he 
lives his own life, and therefore the law is over him, since he who 
fulfils it not is under it. ‘ The law is not made for a righteous 
man’... he is in it rather than under it.”* But so far is this 
from being the sense in which they use these words, so far are 
they from meaning that in proportion as the conflict is crowned 
by victory, habit succeeds effort and love fear, the existence of the 
conflict is their very note of a Christian. Sufficient for them that 


® St. Augustine quoted in Newman’s Justification, p. 58. 
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there is in some sense desire and love of good; this it 1s to be re- 
generate; they look not, they think not of more; and this they hold 
to be sufficiently secured, if there be a pensive regret over the evil 
of our nature, and a ready use of conventional religious phraseo- 
logy. ‘ Lf advance in holiness is to be made, God will see to it,” 
they seem to say, “without pains and struggle on our part, which 
tend but to puff us up and lessen our trust in the Atonement,” 
We are of course not speaking as though all who professed this 
theology, systematically and deliberately held this doctrine; rather 
we are fully certain that not one so holds it; consistently carried 
out it would be hardly less than an embodying of the spirit of 
Antichrist.* But even those of its supporters, and they are not 
a few, whom we should most justly and most sincerely revere and 
love, cannot but suffer great detriment from the language they have 
learned to use; and it is sad to think what multitudes are lulled 
by it into a carnal security, which is by so much the most hope- 


* The whole principle, if it means any thing, must come to this, that suppose, e. g. 
a persap to have reason to consider himself regenerate, from having had ‘ convic- 
tion of sin’” brought home to him, and having accepted * the free grace of the Gos- 
pel,” and being conscious in himself of such a conflict as that described in Rom. vii, 
and having given up the world (i. ¢. all dissipation, except religious meetings and din- 
ner parties), and being able readily to use the appointed and conventional religious 
language (we most earnestly hope we shall not be suspected of any approach to mer- 
riment or ridicule here ; it is quite necessary io speak plainly upon the subject, but it 
is far too sad and serious a matter for amusement) —supposing this person on waking in 
the morning to find bimself altogether indisposed to say his prayers, the only course 
for him to adopt will be to mourn over this new proof of the strength of the flesh and 
weakness of the spirit, to wish earnestly that he were more intent upon things of the 
spirit, but certainly not to force himself to do what under such circumstances would 
be a mere instance of Jewish formalism. We know of course that few indeed, if any, 
of the so-called religious world could bring their conscience to so necessary a result of 
their principles as this; we have said so in the text and we repeat it. Those even, 
who conceal from themselves the greatest amount of indolence, self-complacency, 
and carnal mindeduess, under the cloak of piety, would, in general, shrink from gross 
Antinomianism like this; and whoever will seriously consider with himself in what 
character such a course of conduct consistently pursued would finally issue, will not 
think the language in the texttoo strong. If they say that a person such as we have 
described would never feel such distaste for prayer, we can only leave each in- 
dividual among them to answer from his own experience. As to the language in the 
text, if we consider, on the one hand, Luther’s language (e. g. in his Comment on the 
Galatians) concerning the law, and on the other hand the epithet given in Scripture to 
Antichrist, ‘* 6 dvcseog,” we may well be startled and alarmed, And as to the natural ten- 
dency of Luther's principles, the following passage from one of his letters to Melanchthon 
is worthy of observation. Its genuineness, we believe, is unquestionable ; though his 
admirers profess they can give it an innocent meaning; nor must it be read without 
remembering that it was plainly written in haste and under excitement, nor indeed do 
we quote it as proof of his habitual feeling, but the tendency of his doctrine in propor- 
tion as his conscience should sleep.‘ Be thou a sinner and sin boldly, but still more 
boldly believe and rejoice in Christ... . . Sufficient is it that through the riches of 
the glory of God we know the Lamb who taketh away the sins of the world; from Him 
sin shall not separate us, no, though a thousand thousand times in every day we should 
commit fornication or murder.”— Quoted in Moehler’s Symbolique, French Translation, 
vol. i, p. 166, and acknowledged genuine by Bauer in his answer to Moehler. 
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less of all spiritual conditions, by how much the self-deceiving 
profession of religion is a greater opiate to the conscience 
than the plain confession of a godless life. The most solemn 
Christian truths fail in their just efficacy, nay they change their 
very appearance and become other than they were, by entering 
the atmosphere of this human system. ‘ That all good actions 
flow from the Holy Ghost,” is by them understood to mean that 
they flow spontaneously and without human effort; as though 
firm and resolute self-denial were not from Him, as though 
Scripture did not mention by name as the one special fruit of 
the Holy Ghost, that by Him we “ mortify, not lament or sigh 
over, the deeds of the flesh.” Again, faith has with them, in the 
very teeth of Scripture, but one special object, the Atonement; or 
more truly the special application of its virtue to the individual 
believer: though St. Paul, the very apostle whom they would 
shut up into Lutheranism, through the whole of that very cha 
ter (Heb. xi), in which he especially and explicitly describes faith, 
in no place speaks of the Atonement as its object, but does men- 
tion directly as an instance of faith that Moses “ had respect 
unto the recompeuce of the reward” (v. 26.) 

But this supposed danger of “ self-righteousness” is so cardinal 
a point in this whole theology, and throws so great light on some 
of Mr. Heurtley’s language, that we shall beg te say a few words 
more upon it; though in doing so we shall hardly do more than 
repeat in different form some of the powerful arguments contained 
in No. 87 of the Tracts for the Times (the second of the cele- 
brated tracts on “ Reserve”). And we must express plainly at 
once as a truth equally proved by reason, by experience, and by 
Scripture, that so far from the inculcation of obedience leadin 
into peril of self-complacency, to preach that doctrine in all its ful- 
ness 1s the only possible preservative against it. Are we denying that 
many in other tines and countries, nay in our own, have been and 
are most unhappily puffed up by a regular and strict performance 
of duties, whether moral or ceremonial? We admit it to the full; 
but maintain that it is from the absence of consistent obedience 
that this result flows: nay, without any uncharitable inquisition 
into our neighbours’ conduct, is it not plain on the very surface 
of things, that this very same arrogance and quiet self-complacency 
are conspicuously exhibited among a very different class of reli- 
gionists, in whom multiplied austerities and devotions have cer- 
tainly not contributed to its formation? Some dispositions or 
circumstances will lead men in the direction of formal devotions 
and austerities, others into formal observances of a different and 
lower character—attendance at religious meetings, use of religious 
language, avoidance of a certain class of society, and the like. 
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And in either case, if there be not an anxious aim at consistency ; 
if men will fast, yet not strictly examine themselves—do penance, 
yetnot humble themselves—pray much at stated times, and, yet not 

carefully watch the details of their conduct; or on the other hand 
if they will avoid what they please to call the world, yet not sus- 
pect themselves and guard with trembling care against the intru- 
sion of the worldly spir7t—if they avoid excitement in one direction 
only to seek it in ‘another, and still find some shape of it essential 
to their happiness,—if they will use religious language from mere 
habit or even (most dreadful to think !). as a mark of spirituality; 
in either of these cases their service of God ts formal, hollow, and 
hypocritical ; and where there is not love of God, there will remain 
the old love and exaltation of self. Nor yet, be it observed, is 
the “ self-righteousness” greater in him who fasts and prays 
formally, than in him who lives avowedly to the world; as will 
be at once evident if we consider the sensitiveness to insult, the 
blindness to good above their own standard, the idolizing of such 
worldly virtues as they have, whether honesty or kindness or ho- 
nour, which is so plainly visible in irreligious men ; though it may 
be said, perhaps with trath, that it 1s more dangerous in the 
former case as having ‘‘ the show of godliness.” It is not then 
that by aiming at obedience they become “ self-righteous,” but 
that by not aiming at it consistently, they do not escape from the 
sell- righteousness” which former possessed them. 

Pride, as theologians say, ts the very first spring of disobedience; 
no sin can come upon us except by means of it. So long as our 
will retains that complete and unreserved submission to God’s 
will which is our only and our perfect happiness, the powers of 
evil can do us no harm, “ the enemy can have no advantage over 
us.” Pleasure may solicit, power may tempt, suffering may ter- 
rify, but unless we be first proud, we cannot become sensual, 
ambitious or cowardly ; and this is no matter of words or defim- 
tions, but probably alas! of very real experience with most of us. 
For let us take those single sins in which we have least of all per- 
ceived this admixture, when we have been carned along by some 
guilty impulse and yielded ourselves to its control; let the ex- 
citement cease, the “ pleasures of sin” have been enjoyed, or in 
whatever way the desire of it brought to an end, nay, exchanged 
for disgust and loathing, are we as we were? can we readily raise 
our thoughts to God and pray for pardon with simple earnestness ! 
Surely uot so: we find our hearts to be still in rebellion against 
Him, and the thought of subjection grievous and revolting ; 1n a 

word, while we rec ognized only that one tempestuous and sinful 
passion, pride was also present; and when the former abandoned 
its dominion over us, pride has still remained, polluting our soul 
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with its most odious presence. All sin then being the substitution 
of some idol for God, and that being impossible except by rebel- 
lion again Him, pride is the root of all sin. But there is a fur- 
ther sin, called in a special sense pride, bearing a closer resem- 
blance to this modern “ self-righteousness.” For as it is possible 
to idolize power, or ease, or knowledge, or the reasoning faculty, 
or pleasure, or the praise of men, so it Is very possible and very 
common to idolize self, to have our rest and satisfaction simply in 
the thought of ourselves; of our condition in life; of our good 
points, natural or acquired, bodily or mental, intellectual or moral ; 
of our power in argument; of our respectability among men; of 
our good and (so-considered) religious works; of our (supposed) 
spirituality and freedom from the world. Nay, and this is in some 
respects the most subtle and dangerous of all; and that for two 
reasons, 1, because our heart must rest on some idol, if it have 
deserted God, and none so continually present with us as our- 
selves ; other temptations come and go, this ever remains : and, 2, 
because it is so singularly difficult of detection ; we are conquered 
by some other bad tendency and we feel our degradation and 
really wish to escape ; here the very power of judgment is seized 
by the enemy: “ if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness !” 

Would men then free themselves from this enthralment, let them 
act as when in danger from other sins. What is their course, e. g. 
if avarice be their besetting tendency? they watch uanioush 
against the intrusion of covetous thoughts, and drive them off 
by prayer and religious meditation ; they compel themselves from 
time to time to forego even lawful gains; even with violence to 
themselves they perform liberal actions. But do serious men in 
any quarter, or any men out of Bedlam, imagine that by continually 
protesting that they ought not and that they do not care for money, 
they either prove themselves or make themselves really free from 
such idolatry? Would not in such a case even “ evangeli- 
cals” of the common sort be prone to suspect that talking might 
be in inverse proportion to doing, and that “ methinks this lady 
doth profess too much?” And why then treat pride as we treat 
no other sin whatever, and imagine that we can escape from it by 
much talking, instead of using the especial arms God has given 
us wherewith to conquer it, prayer, watchfulness, and especially 
that careful and habitual self-examination which may serve more 
and more to show us the real hideousness of this idol which we 
erect to ourselves within the temple of the Living God? And 
here again comes in another very consoling thought, that as no 
Christian habit exists separately, real growth in any one virtue 
brings along with it growth in all the others also; and in propor- 
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tion as the Christian rises into his perfect stature, in proportion 
as his love of God becomes more sincere and rooted, and “ with. 
out dissimulation,” all virtues in their measure flow spontaneously, 
As then his desire of perfect union with Christ becomes more 
genuine and fervent, he comes to hate those very things most pleas- 
ing to the natural man, as tending to impede that union. Insult, 
contumely, contempt, suffering, these are received, not with resig- 
nation, but with real and heartfelt thankfulness ; honour, or power, 
or the thought of any good thing which may be his, are grievous and 
repulsive. This is no imaginary picture, as moderns in this 
country may be tempted to think ; they will find it the one distin- 
guishing feature in all saints trained under that very system which 
they in (unintentional) blasphemy decry as “ self-righteous.” Holy 
men cannot bear to dwell even for one moment upon the goods 
they have received, whether by nature or by grace; they know of 
them, and they must from time to time act upon that knowledge ; 
but to think of them, dwell on them, and rea/ize them, this they 
find impossible, the very idea of it shocks them, for such thoughts 
would tend but to draw their affections from Him whom they know 
and feel to be their One Good. Observe then, how providentially 
(if we may use such an expression) this comes in; those very per- 
sons who have been most of all made the temples wherein the 
Holy Ghost has shown His marvellous power, are not even in 
danger of being pufted up by this consciousness, for His especial 
giftis love of God, which, as we have said, destroys the thought of 
self. At the same time there is ever increasing knowledge of their 
own sinfulness; and to speak of those saints whose lives are re- 
corded, it would appear that every advance they make in holiness 
discloses to them more fully their sinfulness by nature, the mix- 
ture of sin in their best actions, the scars left on their souls by 
past habits of neglect. Here then is a fresh provision for humi- 
lity; this it is which they love to contemplate in themselves, this 
it is which draws them to the Cross for pardon, which makes them 
look from themselves to God the Spirit for sanctification. 

It appears then that pride exists in the worldly, it exists in the 
partially religious, it is vanquished only in the consistent follower 
of Christ’s law. He opposes “ self-rightousness,” and he only, 
whether in others or in himself, who preaches or who practises 
earnest and devoted obedience. In the early stages of religious 
life self-complacent thoughts are, as bas been fully maintained, 
a real and most subtle snare; but must be met not by talking of 
the Holy Spirit, but by being faithful to His grace. We know 
from the first asa doctrine that all grace flows from Christ's 
merits, and is the gift of the Holy Spirit; we Avow it, whether 
we are told it once or a hundred times ; we cannot feed it, except 
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in proportion to our obedience, whether we are told it a hundred 
times or once. Do we fear then “ self-righteousness ?” let us im- 
press on our minds the future judgment by works, so shall we 
be wary and observe ourselves in every point, lest one sin not en- 
countered may ruin us for ever; let us work for a reward, let us 
be fruitful in well doing from the thought of ‘ the treasures in 
Heaven” which we shall “ be laying up ;” so shall we give God 
not a timid, anxious, gloomy, but a generous and active obedi- 
ence; and so also shall we become more and more heavenly- 
minded, “ for where our treasure is there will our heart be also.” 
Fear of judgment to come, hope of reward to follow whether 
suffering or exertion, these are the two principal habits on our 
part, which, as on the one hand they are fruits of faith, so on the 
other hand lead to love; and love, so far as it possesses the heart, 
banishes pride, imparts humility, impresses on our minds as a 
reality, not a form of words, the great truth that from first to last 
our sanctification has been God’s work, and that our whole hope 
of salvation is in the Lord’s cross. 

Will it be said on the other hand that denial of the will’s free- 
dom is almost necessary to humility? Let it be remembered 
that if such doctrine is inconsistent with the idea of merit, so is 
it also with the idea of sin; and, as the present Archbishop of 
Dublin has forcibly observed, leads at last to so much humility 
as this, that each individual shall feel himself a sinner so far and 
no farther—than he considers the most eminent Christians who 
ever lived to have been sinners also. 

If then the moderns would allow themselves to consider fairl 
these simple truths, they might bring themselves to look without 
their present uneasiness upon, e.g. St. Paul’s preaching. He cer- 
tainly does not seem to have felt those fears which so trouble 
them lest to aim at good works be dangerous to humility. They 
appeal indeed to him above all the other Scripture writers in be- 
half of their most unscriptural doctrine ; but where do they find 
the texts they quote? We should contend of course, that the 
context and parallel passages make it quite impossible that these 
texts can have the force they assign to them; but at least our 
Opponents must grant, if not utterly unfair, that they are, on 
their interpretation, difficult and perplexing texts, and hard to re- 
concile with the rest of Scripture; they must grant too that they 
are always found in the midst of deep doctrinal discussions, and 
that when St. Paul devotes chapter after chapter to the earnest 
and vigorous enforcement of practical duties and active exertions, 
he tempers these ‘‘ Jewish” precepts with no allusion whatever to 
justification by faith, nor does he anywhere parallel these ‘ good 
works” with “ the works of the law.” 
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If then we regard Mr. Heurtley’s Sermons from the pomt which 
we have now attained, we shall find in this particular the same 
* uncertam sound” which we pointed out on other subjects, and 
which is indeed one of our principal reasons for reviewing them, 
The respected author most frankly and decidedly rejects the whole 
elementary principles of the modern theology; he declares the 
great Scriptural traths, that “ good works are the end for which 
we were created mn Christ Jesus” (p. 72), “ a condition of our 
unton with Him remaining,” “ the measure according to which 
fresh supplies of grace are given,” and “ the rude by which God 

will judge us at the last day” (p. 67); and moreover he distinetly 
mentions faith as a Christian virtue (p. 55), where its object is not 
the Lord’s Atonement, but His injunction of baptism. Yet every 
one will feel that he does not find himself at home im this view; 
that he is afraid of trusting himself to it fully, lest 1 carry hin 
whither he knows not; he is stiff and ill at ease, like one ma 
foreign country who knows not the precise force of the words or 
meaning of the ceremonial which he is constrained to adopt. 
From tirst to last he seems straining every nerve to devise some 
concordat between the Catholic and the Lutheran theology, some 
large and liberal principle which shall embrace St. Paul and 
Luther, Calvin and St. Augustin, the Fathers and the continental 
Reformers; to engraft the language of modern religionists on 
the sentiments of the early Church, and become Catholic without 
ceasing to be a Protestant. 


Thus we find him, as already quoted, saying (p. 17) that 


* many a sincere Christian has failed of obtaining the peace and joy 
which are the birthright of God's children, simply because he has been 


looking to his mnherent righteousness as the ground of his acceptance 
with God.’ 


Surely these expressions show that he has not really mastered 
his own teaching. He has said himself that “ the surest evidence 
that we are ma state of justification is the work of the Spirit of 
God, manifested in our hearts and lives, * (p. 25) while we suppose 
that, m the former extract, what he means to represent, as dimi- 
nishing ‘ peace and joy, 1s the uncertainty whether we are in God’s 
lavour; yet he would himself, as he s says, relegate the individual 
to no test so certain on that head as his own life and conduct, 
and how ts i possible for any teaching in the world to go beyond 
this? On thts subject there are in reality but two alternatives, 
though Mr. Heurtley would tain make a third ; either assurance 4s 
promused, or in ordinary cases humble hope must suffice ; and if 
the ground of the hope be uot either excited feelings or a super 
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natural message, it must be, as Mr. Heurtley himself considers 
it, the evidence, greater or less as it may be, arising from faults 
corrected, passions subdued, spiritual vigour increased, Then 
again (p. 68) “ itis one great secret of holy living, to remember 
that holiness is to be sought in and from Christ, to be wrought in 
us by His Spirit; we are too prone to overlook this great arte , 
Surely as an abstract doctrine we know it from the first, we come 
more and more to realize it to the last ; and doubtless, moreover, 
if habitual prayer for God’s grace be not a consistent part of our 
Christian warfare, we shall make but little progress towards per- 
fection. Had Mr. Heurtley made the latter remark, he would 
have given very usetul practical advice; but he speaks as though 
the sacred doctrine in question could be impressed on the hearts 
of men, without pains on their part, by dint of frequent repeti- 
tion. Savouring of a like, as it were, panic alarm is the de- 
tailed and laboured proof that faith is the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
as though any one doubted this as a theoretical doctrine, or would 
be advanced by mere admonition one step towards entering imto it 
asa practical one. And thus, lastly, to adduce no other instances, in 
p. 72, where he draws his practical inferences from his own most 
scriptural and Catholic sentiments upon good works, he seems to 
shrink back from their just corollanes, and to fall back upon the 
true, but with men in the early stages of their progress incom- 
parably less influential, statements that “ every deviation from 
God’s law is an act of base ingratitude,” “ grieves the Holy 
Spirit,” &c.; nay, even in p. 118, where there occurs a very 

earnest and excellent practical admonition, he sll seems greatly 
fettered and perplexed, afraid to say too much of individual exer- 
tion, lest something should be taken from the office of the Holy 
Ghost. 

But were there no other proof of the inadequate manner in 
which Mr. Heurtley has grasped the very doctrine he propounds, 
the truth of the view we have taken would be clear enough from 
the mere circumstance, that while speaking of essential ditterence 
between himself and Rome, he speaks as though he had no such 
difference with the popular religion. In the Catholic church, 
from first to last, there has been one and one only consistent ty 
of the interior life. ‘The Christian pilgrim has felt himself placed 
in this world in the midst of a severe and unceasing conflict, his 
demeanour under which determines his lot hereafter ; contending 
for a prize which needs all his efforts to secure it ; climbing up 
towards it by a severe and rugged path (certaim indeed of saving 
him, be he true to himself and faithful to God’s guidance, yet so 
arduous that sluggishuess or self-security will be certain ruin); sur- 
rounded on all sides by supernatural agencies, evil angels assailing 
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him, good angels supporting him; a spectacle in his struggles to 
the whole heavenly court; gifted indeed by God with blessings 
the most ineffable and transporting even here, even in his pil- 
grimage, yet but faint foretastes these of the far greater bliss in 
store for him when he shall reach his Home ;* every suffering 
rightly endured, every exertion daringly and religiously ventured, 
increase, as he feels, the reward purchased for him by One who 
“ first bore His own cross,” a cross infinitely heavier and more 
grievous than He has laid on any that follow Him. Apostles, 
prophets, saints of the early, of the medieval, of the later Church, 
whatever perplexing differences they may have had in their 
objective theology (differences however in no way affecting the 
highest Object of faith,) have had this one uniform sudjective view 
of the Gospel scheme; and this the Lutheran system cuts down 
at its very root. For labour cheered by hope, it substitutes the 
listlessness caused by assurance; in the place of sin, as the one 
only evil to be dreaded the one only enemy to be feared, it puts 
its absurd chimera of “ self-righteousness” (as though there were 
almost as much danger in obeying too much as too little); for 
spiritual blessings reaching to the very innermost heart and soul, 
it speaks of the cold knowledge of our external and forensic par- 
don; fora noble and sustained triumph over the old man, it has 
as if peevish and querulous complaints of his power. ‘To speak 
as if this latter scheme of doctrine were in itse/f otherwise than 
radically and fundamentally monstrous, immoral, heretical, and 
anti-christian, shows but an inadequate grasp of its antagonist 
truth. 

Our regret would be very great if this plain speaking were con- 
sidered in any quarter as implying the least disrespect whether to 
Mr. Heurtley or to others. Many a person may feel himself 
bound on fitting occasions to express himself thus openly against the 
theology in question, who reverences very many in the present or in 
other times, who have held to it, as so greatly his superiors, that the 
very notion of even a comparison would be most painful. Earnest 
persons naturally, nay rightly, embrace that form of opinions 
which they find in their own time to be co-existent with earnest- 
ness; and in proportion as the voice of their conscience is brought 
into distinctness, in (what we must deliberately call) the very 
words of Antichrist,+ ¢hey will see and realize great and Christian 
truths. ‘To draw this out in detail and confirm it by instances, 


® How beautiful in devotional books of the middle ages the habitual and familiar 
use in these respective senses of the words “* via” and ‘ patria.” 

t By this strong expression we designate such phrases as that “ the justified Chris- 
tian should have no fear from the thought of judgment to come,” or “ the eternal Law 
of God is not binding on the conscience of him who has faith in Christ.” 
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would lead us far too widely from our present purpose; but the 
subject is one of so great importance at this time, and with those 
who share our abhorrence of Luther’s theology the view here 
taken must be one so full of comfort and so of. 2n in their thoughts, 
that we hope to find some future opportunity of recurring to it. 
Yet let it not be supposed that we allow the note of holiness to 
be otherwise than most distinctly and overwhelmingly on the side 
of explicit Catholic doctrine. For let the recorded lives of even the 
best (with perhaps, if indeed, one or two exceptions) among those 
here alluded to with honour and reverence, be compared, e. g. with 
what remains on record of our own Hammond, or Bishop Ken, or 
others; or again with one after another of those in Butler’s Lives 
(and these, let it be remembered, are at last but specimens of a “ vast 
multitude which no man can number” who have lived lives of hum- 
bleand unknown saintliness under Catholic doctrine and discipline) 
how sad and lamentable the contrast! however exemplary and ad- 
mirable their conduct in many respects, where is that “ perfection, 
completeness, consistency, entireness of obedience,” where that 
humility and consciousness of their own sinfulness, where that 
detestation of self and adherence to the Cross of Christ as their 
only hope of salvation, where are all these in the former in- 
stances, which we recognize with such awe and wonder in the 
latter? or again, to go from past examples to present, if our at- 
tention be directed to the active and laborious exertions of zealous 
labourers in one or other portion of God’s vineyard, which we re- 
joice to see and to honour among those called “ evangelicals,” let 
those younger clergymen who have gone forth to their labour, 
trained in (what we consider) sounder views, be taken into com- 
parison, and we fear little for the result; or if this be thought in- 
vidious, compare them with the Catholic clergy in many parts of 
the continent, and we shall find among the latter a hearty and 
zealous self-immolation in the service of God above the very con- 
ception of our active parish priests who adhere to the modern re- 
ligion. Look we from home to foreign service? fet us repeat a 
quotation we made in a former number from no partial witness, 
the Eclectic Review: ‘‘ We are free to confess that for zeal and 
entire devotedness to their object, we know of few missionaries 
that surpass, or indeed at all equal, those of the Romish Church.” 
If holiness then be on the whole the one great note of truth, the 
stronger feeling such persons entertain against “ Romish corrup- 
tions” the stronger the testimony they bear against the corruptions 
of their own system. And in proportion as we believe that this 
hateful incubus cripples the noblest energies, stifles the loftiest 
aspirations, oppresses the tenderest feelings of those whom it has 
claimed as its own, will we from time to time lift our voice in plain 
NO. LXII,—APR. 1842, GG 
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and intelligible warning, if haply its victims may bethink them- 
selves of testing its strange and arbitrary decrees by —we care not 
what standard whic h even professes to be divine,* by Seripture, by 
conscience, by the voice of the Church} 


Hitherto, our chief task has been pratse; we have had to ex- 
press honour and gratitude to Mr. Heurtley for his forcible and 
very plain statement of Catholic and essential traths ; and even 
while lamenting that he has not yet seemed to enter into their full 
bearing and consequences, we have regarded the latter as a natural 
result of his position, the former as his peculiar praise. One sub- 


ject however remains on which we cannot profess agreement to 


the same extent; we allude to his views on sin after Baptism. We 
might have much to say m the first place, had we room to expattate 
on the subject, on is apparent denial of anydistinction between mor- 
tal and venial sin. He speaks indeed of the awful state of fina/ and 
rrreparable separation from Christ, when there ts no longer room tor 
praver nor hope of repentance (p. 100), and speaks too of “ other 
states, which however they may tend towards tt and even approach 
it, vet differ from it as essentially as sickness differs from death.’ 

But the earnest-minded and anxious believer will wish for more 
practical and detatled statements on a subject so fearfully mterest- 
mg to each medividual, as the effect produced on his soul by the sins 
of various kinds into which day by day he may fall; such state- 
ments, e.g. as he will find in the 18th, 14th and 15th sermons of 
Mr. Newman's 5th volume. Observe, we are not objecting to 
Mr. Heurtley that he holds a different view from that, but that he 
has not drawn out plainly and mtelligibly any VIEW parallel to it, 
he has not contemplated, with the distinctness we could wish, the 
ease of those who have sinned more or less grievously, and are 
anxious to know how they should consider such sins to have at- 
fected their condition m God's sight. For when be says (p. 138) 
that “ as long as sin Is unrepented of, be tt of what hind it may, 
so long the soul’s unton with Christ ts Interrupted and suspended,” 

or m other words, as it would appear, that one self-complacent 
or envious thought bamshes the presence of the Holy Ghost from 
our heart as truly as an act of revenge or of impurity, we must 
rather consider him not to have weighed his words, than really to 
imply so dreadtul a sentument, But the especial subject on which 


* ‘They might test them, for us, by) the works of Lother himself, if he even claimed 
divine authornty his teac 
Of course these who regard our Charch’s doctrine as the veice of the Church Ce- 


tholc among ourselves, tor its voice in that part of its formularies which pre- 
frews 1) he Loathoeic, to hae Coin Cow! essenuall, from the irst, anc to be held 


common with other branches of the Courch. wiz. the Praver-voh, 
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we would remonstrate, is his doctrine on the pardon of such sins. 
Here too Mr. Heurtley is far from being as definite as we might 
wish ; but let us take his statements as we find them. 


There is no sin, however deadly in its natare and circumstances, 
which, if the Holy Spirit be not wholly withdrawn, is past remedy. 
The ease may indeed be difficult and may require the most watchful care 
and patient assiduity ; : still if the broken and contrite-hearted penitent 
can be taught to raise the eye of faith to Him ... . . he shall live.” 
—p. 143. 

Let them come back with the Prodigal Son’s words upon their lips. 
... + and let them not doubt that He who is the Father... . . will 
receive them, . . . . . So far from putting them, as it were, among his 
servants, he will run to meet them and fall upon their neck and hiss 
them, &c."—p. 117. 


Now here we must seriously protest against the total omission of 
any allusion to penance. Where can Mr. Heurtley tind Scripture 
warrant for expressimg this confident bope, in the case of those 
who have sinned grievously after Baptism? In addition to the 
parable of the “ Prodigal Sou,” he quotes m all one other pas- 
sage of Scripture: “ The Son of Man mast be lifted up that 
whosoever beheveth mm Him should not perish, but have eternal 
hfe,” John, mi. 14, 15; a passage hke the former, primarily ad- 
dressed to the unbaptized. A small foundation truly on which 
to build confident hope im a matter so fearfully interesting to every 
one of as. indeed it is impossible not to observe, both im this 
and i a former instance, on how very slender Scripture proofs 
doctrines are rested which are certainly wn-Catholic, by a writer 
who has shown such very great power in bringing numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture to bear upon each other, mm defence of senti- 

ments which we concur with bim in believing Catholic. On the 
whole question, however, of the scripiural account of sin after 
Baptism it ts Impossible to add any thing to the masterly treat- 
ment it has received at Mr. Wordsworth’s hands,* and we would 
anxiously refer any one who at present takes on trust the popular 
views on that awful question, to examine carefully the arguments 
there adduced. We have beev anxious to see the reception it 
would meet from the organs of that school, and have seen m the 
only two publications of the sort which have falleu im our way, 
strong protests against Mr. Wordsworth’s denial of the applica- 
bility of Old Testament texts. If such persons will really give 
up the New Testament as insufficient for their purpose, and if 


* “ Evangelical Repentance,” a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester, by the Rev. C. Wordsworth, Second Muster of Winchester School. 
Parker, Oxford. 
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they will enforce upon lapsed Christians the repentance of David, 
in matter of doctrine there will remain little difference between 
us. How instructive, yet how melancholy an exhibition, should 
they be thrown at last by the plain obvious text of the New Tes- 
tament on such a line of reasoning. 

Referring then to Mr. Wordsworth’s sermon for a detailed an- 
swer to Mr. Heurtley’s general statement, let us say a few words 
on the principal Scripture proof he adduces—the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. We suppose that no one claims that parable as 
teaching more than this, that a penitent sinner, feeling all the 
heinousness of his past sin, humbling himself before God, free 
from any the least feeling of pride or ‘ self-righteousness,” may 
look for a full and complete pardon at God’s hand. Let us then 
for argument’s sake fully concede that such is its force; how will 
this advance the cause of the popular religion? what penitent at 
first can have this deep humility and conviction of sin? surely 
none. Do not men find that every year of their spiritual life in- 
creases their perception both of the amount and of the sinfulness 
of their past sin? does not this process go on during their whole 
life on earth, and do not they feel that it would go on were they 
to live Methuselah’s years? How then can they profess or pre- 
tend that that repentance which admits of increase to the /ast 
was complete and adequate at the first? Or again, it is well 
known that popular writers think scorn of all repentance which 
has mixed up with it any other element than simply love of God 
and hatred of sin as such. We heartily wish they would deal 
honestly with themselves, and examine their hearts even after 
years of religious living; certainly they would find there (for so 
would all ordinary men) a mixture of motives most lamentable 
and distressing ; sufficiently so on their own principles to exclude 
them from forgiveness up to that very time. Surely perfection in 
repentance is no more attainable per saltum than perfection in any 
other Christian grace; and as has been elsewhere observed, the 
dying Christian is nearer to the antitype of the Prodigal Son 
than he ever was before ; though far enough still from being a fit 
representative. Remarkably enough, this is the precise doctrine 
contained in part of our service which originated in the sixteenth 
century; for the Absolution, having laid down the general prin- 
ciple, “ He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent, 
&c.;” concludes, addressing an ordinary congregation of Chris- 
tians, ‘‘ wherefore let us beseech Him that He would grant us 
true repentance ;” and the collect we use through Lent has the 
very same sentiment. Nor, let this view be once adopted, will the 
duties of penance and satisfaction be long in following ; it was 
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the very extremity of pain and misery which humbled the Pro- 
digal’s pride; it is by definite acts of self-punishment and self- 
abasement that we shall best humble ours.* 

And now, in taking leave of Mr. Heurtley, we cannot refrain 
from adverting again to his singularly uncontroversial and pleasing 
style of writing; a style which increases our pain in expressing 
dissent, and increases our gratification at finding points of agree- 
ment. May we all, not in the English Church only, but in all 
Christendom, Catholic and Protestant, go on more and more to 
love each other, and what is good in each other; so shall we be 
fitted by degrees for that most important yet difficult task, (which 
seems however almost forced upon us by the yearning manifested 
in opposite parties of our own Church for some foreign union,) 
the task of discriminating between varieties of statement and of 
real doctrine; between essential and non-essential errors; between 
differences of detail arising from external circumstances, from 
habit, climate, national character, and differences of principle, 
showing the root to be not the same. True union can no more 
be obtained when essential differences are included, than when 
accidental differences are made matters of discord; or to use a 
Germanism, in order to a real and living alliance, there must be 
unity in plurality as well as plurality in unity, And for our own 
individual practice, let us never forget that at least, in Mr. Heurt- 
ley’s own words, “ there will be the largest measure of union in 
the Church generally, when the Spirit is most abundantly poured 
out upon the Church, . . . A time of spiritual declension ..... 
is sure (in ordinary cases) to be a time of disunion and strife.” 


* It may be as well to say that we are not speaking as though it were implied by 
any writer that lapsed Christians are withholden from God’s favour till they have ade- 
quately repented ; “ faith,” says Mr. Newman, “ brings him into God's favour at 
once, that he may receive grace to repent continually.” Both this and the following 
Sermon (vol. iv. Sermons 7 and 8,) are well worthy the attention of those who attribute 
to him and others “ gloomy views on sin after baptism.” 
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Art, VII.—1. Anglican Church Architecture, with some Re- 
marks upon Ecclesiastical Furniture. By James Barr, Archi- 
tect. Oxford. J.H. Parker. 1842, 


2, Sermons on Church Building. By the Rev. J. A. Emerton, 
M.A., Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex. London. Hatchards, 
1842. 


3. The Honour of the Sanctuary: a few Words to the Inhabi- 
tants of , where a New Church is to be built. “ Bring 


serene unto Him that ought to be feared.”—Ps. Ixxxvi. 14, 
ondon. Burns. 1841. 


4. Specifications for Practical Architecture, preceded by an 
Essay on the Decline of Excellence in the Structure, and in the 
Science of Modern English Buildings ; with the Proposal of 
Remedies for those Defects. By Alfred Bartholomew, Archi- 
tect. With One Hundred and Sixty Demonstrations, engraved 
on Wood, by R. Hart. London. John Williams, Library of 
Fine Arts, 106, Great Russell Street. 1840. 


‘To our great regret we find our want of space compels us to 
content ourselves with a mere cursory notice of these publications, 
and to postpone to a future number an intended review of some 
others of a very important character. The first in our list is a 
very elegant litte compendium of architecture, containing many 
just and valuable remarks on all the parts of a church, the furni- 
ture as well as the edifice; and also on the distinctive marks of the 
several styles or orders of Gothic; with numerous illustrations in 
the first style of wood engraving. ‘The Sermons, under our next 
head, are very good, as far as they go. ‘They are earnest and 
plain. We should instance particularly the remarks in p, 44, on 
the encroachments of the rich on the rights of the poor, in the 
matter of charch-room and pews, That the sermons have been 
effective, may be concluded from the author’s own words, cou- 
firmed by the subscription list. ‘* When the first sermon was 
preached, the author had scarcely the tacit concurrence of some 
of those who have since been most active in the cause, and it will 
be seen by the accompanying list of subscribers, that the noble 
and mighty have vow come forward, whilst the inhabitants of 
Hanwell and the neighbourhood, to whom Providence has given 
the means, have, with few exceptions, liberally aided the com- 
mittee in their endeavour ‘to beautify the temple of the Lord 
their God.’” Perhaps the sermons run a little too much on the 
duty and blessedness of giving, and do not enough bring out the 
peculiar idea of a Christian Church. A good engraving is given 
of the intended structure, now some way advanced to completion, 
we believe; a handsome design in early English, It has a tower 
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with a spire, which not being, we suppose, of a size proportioned 


to the body, has been judiciously placed at the western extremity 
of the southern aisle. Possibly owing to the point from which 
the view is taken, there is no appearance of a distinct chancel ; 
which we cannot help feeling a defect; for not only ought there 
always, in a church of this size, to be a distinct chancel, but it 
ought also to open upon the spectator as soon as possible after 
he has caught sight of the eastern extremity of the nave. We 
confess, also, that we cannot easily reconcile ourselves to the di- 
minutive quatrefoil openings in the clerestory, to answer the 
purpose of windows, though there may be sufficient authority, as, 
for example, Kilkenny Cathedral, of which Mr. Petit has given 
a drawing. However, it is a striking building as a whole, and 
very creditable to the taste of the architects, Messrs, Scott and 
Moffat. ‘ ‘The Honour of the Sanctuary” is a little tract, by a 
layman, whose own munificence is the secret of the bold and 
uncompromising tone which characterizes bis style, and makes 
him free to demand sacrifices to the cause of God. The “ Spe- 
cifications, &c.” appears a complete and copious manual of direc. 
tions, on the practical details of building, such as strength and 
durability of materials, safety of construction, &c. containing 
at the same time many criticisms on particular buildings, and 
general remarks, denoting a correct and cultivated taste, as ap- 
peers to us, though we cannot always go along with the writer. 


‘e should gladly have availed ourselves of the privilege of ex- — 


tracting from these publications, but find ourselves tied to space, 
and must proceed at once to give to our readers the promised re- 
mainder of our list of Open Roofs,” 


St. Mary’s at Bury 
was commenced in 
1424, and finished about Gog 
the year 1433. The iG 
roof here given is over || |} [erage 
the nave, which is about 
139 feet long, and 26 
feet between the slender 
and elegant pillars. It 
was entirely constructed 
in France. The pitch 
is unusually low, the 
rise being only 12 or 13 
feet. The beautiful 
figures into which the 
hammer beams are 
carved, representing the | 
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Te Deum, escaped the fury of Will Dowsing and his associates 
by their vast height, which rendered them happily inaccessible to 
axes and hammers. It appears from his journal, that he, or some 
of the “ godly men,” his substitutes, visited the church on Feb. 5, 
1643, and procured from one Mr. Chaplain an undertaking “ to 
do down the steps, and to take away the superstitious pictures.” 
To what extent the undertaking was fulfilled, does not appear; 
possibly only as far as was convenient to the churchwardens ; for 
it appears by an entry in the town books under this date, that they 
tore off all the monumental brasses and sold them for their 
private emolument. It will be observed, that the figures, evi- 
dently in order to lighten the effect, only come in the alternate 
trusses, viz., in those over the pillars. 


Rattlesden, 
| near Woolpit. 
XY —This is one 
of the many 
churches built 
by the Abbey 
of Bury, and 
is in a late 
perpendicular 
style. The 
roof over its 
lofty cleres- 
tory is rich 
and elegant, 
even now that 
all its “ hea- 
venly host,” as well as all the ornaments of its deep elaborate 
cornice have disappeared. There is one great defect, and that is 
the stunted spandrils in the alternate trusses over the windows. 
It will be observed that in other similar roofs, as at Tostock, this 
is avoided by having a truss of a different and a simpler design in 
that situation. Perhaps, also, the peculiarity of the spandrils 
and braces being plain, while the triangular spaces are filled with 
tracery Is not to be imitated. The pateras on the under face of 
the collars appear to us out of place. As was noticed in our 
former article on this subject, (p. 470,) owing probably to the 
boarding not being longitudinal, the roof has been found to 
require three iron ties, though there is no very observable giving 
or warping in the separate timbers. The whole plan of the roof, 
viz. the double tier of hammer beams, is not adapted for strength ; 
the second tier being worse than useless in this respect; indeed 
we believe they are most of them loose in their sockets, Ac- 
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cording to our informant the scantlings of the pieces are rather 
less than usual, as will appear below. ‘The cornice, of which we 
annex a sketch, is much on the  ROROERTRTREREWTATATAT 
same plan as that of Tostock, ? 

given in our former article. It 
projects about a foot, and is nearly 
a yard in superficial width. The 
roof, rising only about 10 feet, is 
too flat for external beauty. It is 
leaded. There is no parapet, but projecting eaves, which con- 
tributes perhaps to the strength, though it diminishes the abut- 
ment of the roof. There are no corbels to support the spandrils 
inside. The walls, 32 feet to the wall plate, are about 2 ft. 8 in. 
thick ; flint, with stone quoins. The roof, 64 ft. 6 in. by 2@ ft., 
has 11 trusses and 10 bays, each about 6 ft. 3 in. There 
is one window to two bays of the roof. The principal rafters are 
10 by 8; common rafters, 44 by 3; hammer beams, lower range, 
10 by 8, and projecting 3 ft. 4in.; the upper range, 8 by 8, pro- 
jecting 2 ft. 9 in. The wall pieces, 8 by 44. ‘The braces 24 
inches thick. ‘The other pieces in proportion. 


Irworth, near Bury.—The chancel of this church, over which 
is the annexed very elegant roof, is 34ft. 6in, by 19 ft. Gin. 
The walls are 19 feet to the wall plate, 2ft. Gin. thick. The 
material flint and stone quoins, without any buttresses. No 
parapet, the feet of the rafters being shown. There are 5 trusses 
and 4 bays, each 7ft. Gin. The roof is plastered under the 
rafters. The scantlings of the timbers are as follows :—Principal 
rafters about 9 by 9: purlins, (of which there is only one row on 
each side,) 6 by 4}, laid flatways as usual: collar, 6 by 6: braces, 
3 inches thick. 
There is no appa- 
rent ridge piece. 
The hammer 
beamsare I2by9, 
and are carved to 
correspond with 
the cornice; asin 
some later roofs 
of this class, 
e.g. Eltham and 
Christ Church 
halls. They do 
not appear ever 
to have been 
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adorned with figures, as they are of a good length, and the cornice 
pattern is conlinued round their extremities. The once hand- 
some screen is now cut down to a level with the pews. 
Erwarton, wear 
ty Ipswich. The 
chancel of this 
church has been 
lately rebuilt, and 
~~, covered with the 
87 annexed light and 
elegantroof. The 
| architect, as we 
are informed, was 
Mr. Ollet of Nor- 
wich. The di- 
mensions of the 
chancel are as 
follows: — length, 
15 ft. 6in.; width, 
20 feet; walls, 17 ft. Gin, high, and @ ft. Sin, thick, ‘There are 
four pair of principals and three bays, each 4 ft. 2in. ‘The plan 
of the roof is not one eminently adapted for strength, and could 
not be used with safety in a building of greater length. But in 
the case of side walls only fifteen feet long, the outward thrust 
must be very great indeed for them to give way. ‘The scantlings 
of the timbers are very ample. The spandrils rise from stone 
corbels, ‘There are some peculiarities in the work, as compared 
with ancient structures. “The moulding of the purlins intersects 
that of the principal rafters, being exactly the same in size and 
section, and brought as forward. In old roofs the purlins lie two 
or three inches backward, an arrangement which, besides some 
manifest conveniences, has the advantage of increasing the relief 
of the rafters, In the roof before us, the moulding of the prin- 
cipal rafters is also continued down the braces or spandrils. 
Contrary to the usual practice, the principal rafters and the ridge 
pieces are pinned, not to one another, but to a square upright 
piece, finishing below with a pendant ornament. All the win- 
dows, both in the new and old part of the church, are perpen- 
dicular, except the east window in the new chancel, which the 
architect has injudiciously designed in the decorated style with 
wheel tracery. The interior is said to be beautifully fitted up. 


Tostock, near Bary.—The roof over the nave of this church is 
that instanced in the last arucle (p. 469), as an illustration of the 
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assistance imparted to the light secondary trusses over the win- 
dows, by disposing the boarding longitudinally, instead of groving 
them into the rafters. ‘This nave is unusually wide for its length 
and height: the span is 26 feet ; length, 47 ft. 6 in, and height of 
walls 21 ft.Gin, ‘The roof is unquestionably handsome, but there 
is a want of keeping about it, as if it had been patched up from 
other roofs, ‘The upright niches and figures do not make a good 
termination to the lower hammer beams. 


The walls and roof appear to have been built at the same time. 
The windows are perpendicular, with flattish four-centred arches. 
The two western bays are occupied, the southern with a porch, the 
northern with a small door. Between the windows are buttresses, 
17 feet high, 2 ft. G in, deep, and 1 ft. Gin. wide. ‘The walls 
are only 2 ft. 2 in. thick. ‘The material, flint with stone quoins. 
The roof finishes with eaves, showing the feet of the rafters, slightly 
moulded or rounded off. This is common and looks well, makin 
akind of cornice. As spouts and gutters cannot be kept in order 
aut of the scanty pittance of a usual village church rate, perhaps 
bold projecting eaves are preferable, of course with some precau- 
tions to preserve the foundations from the dripping. 

The roof is flattish, rising 12 ft. Gin. ‘The lower range of 
hammer beams, including the depth of the figures at their end, 
are 5 ft. long; the upper range 3 ft. Gin. The strut, including 
figure and pendent 6ft. ‘The wall pieces of the primary trusses 
are 6 ft. Gin. very long, but not too long; the alternate wall pieces 
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over the windows are 3 ft. The other dimensions of the timbers 
are much the same as those of Rougham. ‘This roof is not how- 
ever likely to be copied very closely. All the figures are missing 
except the upright ones carved on the struts, which have only lost 
their faces. ‘The pedestals under those figures are peculiar to 
this church and Weatherden, as our informant reports. 

In that plan of roof, which is the chief subject of our remarks, 
the spandril is of the greatest importance to the roof, being in- 
deed essential to its stability almost for an hour. For it may 
be considered, that the mid portion of the tie beam being cut 
away, the ends left on the wall would forthwith drop, unless sup- 
ported from beneath. Such a support is the spandril. But 
besides this use, it also answers two other purposes, for whatever 
construction of roof it is employed. 1. It makes the weight of 
the roof bear directly on a considerably lower level of the wall, 
which is of course better able to bear that weight. 2. It helps 
considerably to stay and stiffen the walls, which in the case of 
light and lofty clerestories, much perforated with windows, is a 
great object. If any one will consider what a vast superstructure 
is often raised on four or five slender columns at great intervals, 
he will easily conclude, that no contrivance is superfluous which 
helps to keep it exactly in the perpendicular, and prevents the 
least bulging or leaning. ‘The tie beam of an ordinary roof stays 
the top of the side wall; but as walls sometimes bulge in the 
settling, and also receive the action of the wind on every part, it 
is desirable to communicate the stay of that tie beam to the 
largest possible surface of the wall, and as low down as 1s con- 
sistent with beauty. Such an expedient is the spandril, which in 
many roofs, as in St. Mary’s at Oxford, is of very little use as 
regards the roof, but is the greatest aid to the clerestory walls. 
One cannot doubt that if it had been possible, or consistent with 
appearance, the architect would have 
buttressed the wall externally, rising 
4 as it does near 20 feet above the 
roof of the side aisles. As however 
SX i this could not be done, they have 

\\y been buttressed, if the expression 
may be used, inside, by spandrils 
¥ coming down from the roof, thus 

enabling the roof and the walls to 
contribute mutual strength, 

But besides the wind, the pressure of the lean-to roofs of the 
aisles, has to be counteracted. Every lateral pressure in archi- 
tecture, if neglected, is a source of continual weakness; if pro- 
perly counteracted, only gives greater strength, For if sufficient 
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lateral stays be provided, a wall, however slender, may be run up 
to any height that we are likely to attempt. This system of 
counteraction or equipoise, is the secret by which the compara- 
tively slender walls of our cathedrals are raised up to heights that 
would have been incredible to a Grecian, or even a Roman 
architect. Now as the clerestory walls of our cathedrals, e. g. 
Salisbury, supposing their vaulting removed, would be in no small 
danger of falling inwards, through the pressure of the aisle vault- 
ing and flying buttresses, so is it also in churches with ordinary 
wooden roofs. The rafters of the aisles press the clerestory wall 
inwards, and it becomes of great help to the wall, if there can be 
devised a pressure from within, if not at the exact level where 
the aisle roof touches it (which cannot be done, and is not indeed 
necessary), yet at no great distance above it. 

Many flat roofs have tie beams, 
so bent upwards in the centre as to 
dispense with the necessity of priuci- 
pal rafters; asin the nave of St. Pe- 
ter’s in the East, at Oxford. In this 
case spandrils are necessary to keep 
the beam in its shape. For without 
some such precaution, the beam would be sure to lose some of 
its curvature or angle in the course of time, which, it is evident, 
would thrust out the walls. In some roofs this curvature is very 
considerable. In that over the chapel of Croydon Palace, men- 
tioned in another place in this article, it is 20 inches, in a Jength 
of 24 ft. 6 in. The roofs of Lavenham, Hessett, Melford, and 
other churches in Suffolk, of which drawings are lying before 
us, are of similar construction, though the spandrils do not reach 
so far towards the centre of the beam. In the first of these last 
mentioned roofs, besides the curvature of the whole beam, the 
distance between its upper and its lower surface is six inches 
more in the centre than at the extremities. 


Old Basing, Hants. — This church is a conspicuous ob- 
ject to passengers on the South Western railway, about. two 
miles on the London side of Basingstoke. It is full of hand- 
some parts, though none of any great antiquity, and would 
amply repay the trouble of stopping half-a-day at the neigh- 
bouring station. The nave and aisles, are all three covered by 
a roof of the same design and same date. ‘There is no cleres- 
tory. ‘The plan of the roof is not sufficiently self-holding to 
dispense with lateral support, which is therefore supplied, to the 
roofs of the aisles by strong buttresses, and by. the aisle roofs 


in turn to the much wider span of the nave. This of course. 
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is one great gain of dispensing with a clerestory, viz. that one 
may safely construct the roof of the nave, and aisles also, if they 
are properly abutted, on the principle of the arch. ‘The cross 
section then resembles a bridge of three arches, in which each 
pier is kept in its place by two contrary pressures, either of them 
many times sufficient to throw itdown. It does not appear how- 
ever that architects often availed themselves of this advantage in 
original designs ; nor when churches were so built originally, was 
the effect considered good. In most cases a clerestory was sub- 
sequently added, and the whole plan of the roof changed. ‘There 
was an obvious defect. It was found impossible to light the 
nave sufficiently. The light had to come across the aisles, 
through the arches of the nave, and up the valley of its roof, which 
of course the rules of ecclesiastical proportion required to be 
somewhat higher than the roofs of the aisles. ‘The light from 
other quarters could not be brought to make up this want. 
The west window, however large, and there ought to be one in 
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this case, does not let in a powerfal flood of light till evening, 
and the light from a long chancel, passing under a central tower, 
would be but a scanty supplement. Owing also perhaps to this 
sane circumstance, viz., the windows of the church not being high 
enough, as compared with the whole bulk of the building, there 
was when we visited this church, though in the middle of summer, 
an evident want of warmth and ventilation. The arrangement 
therefore, notwithstanding its advantages, is not to be adopted 
without some extraordinary provision for the due lighting of the 
nave; i.e. of its roof. In the instance before us, this is the de- 
cided fault of the church ; and though it is increased by a gallery at 
the west end, yet it must have been worse when all the windows 
were full of coloured glass. 

In this case the nave, up to the central tower, is about 48 ft. by 
21 ft.; the aisles of the nave about 53 ft. by 15 ft. 7} in.; the 
last being a very narrow and easy span, We have given above 
the roof of the aisles. Nothing can be more graceful than the 
arched or rather winding ribs. ‘They do not however present, in 
fact, so much as in our section, the appearance of an ogee arch. 
‘They are cut to receive one another, and pinned at the intersec- 
tions. ‘lhe dimensions are as follows, and will not perhaps be 


found quite reconcilable with our drawing. From the floor to 
the line where the face of the 


wall meets the inner face of the ) 
roof, 24 ft. 2 in: which height is | | | 


thus divided; from the floor to 
the level of the corbels, 18 ft. 


10 in. ; from that to the cornice, | eH 
2 ft. 6in.; the height of the cor- 
nice 12in.; height of the panel- 


ling above matching with the raf- = : 
ters, 1 ft. 10in. The arched ribs 
are about 8 in. by 5 in.; princi- } 
pal rafters, 9 in. by 8 in.; purlins, [fF re 
8 in. by 6 in. The corbels are 
of stone, very handsome and va- 

rious. ‘They run just clear of the 
top of the windows, an arrange- 
ment quite necessary, but con- 
tributing to the prevailing want 
of light. Perhaps to meet this defect the side windows are un- 
usually wide for this class. ‘They have each only two lights, not 
very high, and an almost equilateral arch; but the lights are as 
much as 24 inches wide. All the timbers, even to the common 
rafters, are moulded, ‘I'he workmanship is very good. We 
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| annex drawings of the corbels, cornice, and principal rafters, the 
4 moulding of the latter being the same as that of the purlins. 


F 


The roof of the nave is similar, with some trifling diffe- 


a } " rences, It springs from a level a foot or two higher. Its pitch 
BA ia is comparatively lower, i. e. the angle more obtuse, It is, as we 
: ime have said above, near 5 ft. 6 in, wider, The intersection of the 
; 4: ogee ribs, and also the point where the upper end of the rib 


comes into the rafter, are higher up. It is therefore rather less 
graceful. There are also, for some reason, only six common 
rafters in each bay, instead of seven. 

The church, at least that portion of it that we have been con- 
sidering, would be a very good model where capacity was re- 
| quired ; and, if the end windows were left clear of galleries, 
‘ie it would be light enough. It looks spacious and dignified, and 
+i carries the mind back to other days. We should suggest that, 
ine for the reasons mentioned above, the roof of the nave ought to 
ae be of a light tint, or perhaps painted with bright colours, so as to 

= exhibit a rich and sombre effect. ‘The ogee ribs might be of 
cast iron: for as they constitute two arches, an inverted one on 
oR an upright one, there would be no strain upon them unsuited to 
B a that material. Old Basing church, we regret to add, is a sufferer 
4 by the railroad, which passes, within a stone’s throw, over a very 
high embankment; the trains, as they pass, making the very dust 
dance on the floor. 

The village of Old Basing is interesting for its many remains 
of antiquity, and for a certain general aspect of reduced conse- 

uence, very unusual in this prosperous and “ improving” country. 
The cottages all look “ as if they had known better times.” But 
there is a barn of unusual size and dignity of design well worth 
a a ten minutes visit, by the way, if any one should make a pil- 
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grimage to the church. It is apparently of the same date as the 
church; the same material, chiefly brick; and much the same 
style, there being a certain proportionate resemblance in the 
massive graduated buttresses. ‘The roof of this building, over a 
span of twenty-five feet, is curious though rough, dispensing 
with a tie beam at the feet of the rafters. 

At Tisbury, in Wilts, is a still more magnificent barn, belong- 
ing to “ The Place,” as are called the remains of a religious 
house. It is built of the beautiful stone of the parish, with every 
attention to architectural propriety; and, as far as we can trust 
our recollections of a five minutes’ inspection late in the dusk of 
the evening, had a span of about ten yards with eight or nine 
times that length. ‘The roof appeared to be supported, without 
pillars, by arches, whose joints were very substantial beams, 
springing from sockets or niches, as it were, left in the building 
of the walls, about ten feet from the ground. ‘These arches rose 
several yards higher than the wall plate, adding of course that 
height to the accommodation of the barn, which, we are told, 
would hold the produce of 500 acres. ‘The worthy tenant men- 
tioned to us one advantage of there being no tie beams which 
would probably not be anticipated by the majority of our readers. 
It was, that horses could be introduced “ quite into the roof 
amongst the rafters,” as he expressed it, (and it was no inconsi- 
derable height,) for the purpose of treading down the contents, and | 
making them lie closer. ‘There still remained many ornamental 
features, such as arched braces, &c. Inthe church of this village, 
there is, or rather has been, a roof of the class we are treating of, 
over the clerestory, which, with the nave arches and aisles, 1s of 
the perpendicular era. The hammer beams, carved into angels, 
projecting about forty inches, with the whole of the spandrils 
below springing from stone corbels, about seven feet long, and a 
portion of the arched braces above the hammer beams, are visible. 
All the work above is concealed by an elliptical plaster ceiling, 
passing from cornice to cornice. Either to counteract this super- 
added weight of plaster, or because the original construction of 
the roof was defective, iron rods now tie the opposite hammer 
beams. The walls of the clerestory do not appear more than 
SO inches thick, though the height is considerable : on the other 
hand, the span is only 15 ft. Sin., while the aisles are 19 feet. 
This church is well deserving of an architectural visit, There are 
the remains of several screens, and other wood work. ‘The win- 
dows in the chancel are a very curious and rather ungraceful 
variety of the decorated. At the eastern extremity of the north 
aisle is a chantry, containing a beautiful composition of a three 
lighted window, the middle light of which contains a curious 
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nitch, (which appears to have had some communication with the 
outside, either to let in a small ray of light behind the image, or 
for some other purpose,) and two niches, one on each side of the 
window, very elaborately decorated and divided into stories; the 
right hand one with a piscina under; both brilliantly coloured 
with blue, red, and yellow washes, as they probably have been 
since the first. 

For our next eight or nine subjects,i. e. for the engravings whence 
our cuts are taken, and also for the substance of our information 
and remarks, we are indebted to those splendid and, to the architec- 
tural student, most indispensable works, the “ Examples of Gothic 
Architecture,” and ‘‘ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” by A. 
Pugin, assisted by his son, and other architects and draughtsmen 
of celebrity. We say this at ouce, in order to spare ourselves 
and the reader the interruption of continual foot notes. For all 
the smaller measurements and other details, whether of ornament 
or construction, we must refer him to these volumes, where he 
will find them all presented with an exactness and perspicuity, we 
believe, unknown tll the present age. Aud nothing, we will 
observe by the way, has tended so much to the revival of archi- 
tectural taste and skill as this fidelity of description, which has 
brought the practice of architecture under the laws of just criti- 
cism, and made the study no slight intellectual discipline. 


The Abbot's Barn, Glastonbury. 
ey —No information appears as to 
the time when this ‘stately monu- 
ment of architectural magnificence, 
one of the finest, if not one of the 
largest of its kind,” was erected. 
We can only judge of its age by 
7 | the style of its ornaments, from 
which it may be referred to the 

ry latter end of the fourteenth, or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Like modern barns, it is a cruci- 
form building, the transepts being 
for the introduction of the corn 
waggon, and the operations of 
threshing and winnowing. The internal length is 85 ft. 8 in. ; the 
span, 25 ft. 9 in.; the width, including the transepts, about 
60 ft. 9 in. ; height to wall plate 16 ft. 5 m.; the walls 4 ft. thick; 
the bays, or intervals between the arched ribs, about 11 f{t.; the 
extreme height inside, about 40 ft. Besides the doorways, or 
transepts, as we have called them, there are very massive but- 
tresses at the springings of the ribs. What we call ribs are arches 
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of timber in the place of principal rafters. Each arch consists 
of a collar, to each extremity of which is pinned a principal 
rafter, which, after following the line of the roof for about half 
the way down the slope, gradually curves downwards, till, at the 
point where it reaches the wall, it is perpendicular and flush with 
the inner face of the wall: it does not, however, rest on the top 
of the wall, but descends about 40 in. into a socket prepared for 
it, as in the above instance at Tisbury. In our drawing, this 
socket, and the end of the curved rafter buried in it, happen not 
to be shown; nor, in fact is anything given correctly but the ap- 
parent outline of the roof. The frame of the roof therefore begins 
at the height of only 13 ft. from the ground. The angles made 
by the collar and these curved rafters are filled by very strong 
braces, which form, together with the curved rafters, a graceful 
four-centred arch. Nothing can be more simple than the plan; 
nor would it, we think, be unsuitable for a church, whether all 
the roof were shown or not; for it might, without much loss of 
effect, be ceiled at the collar. We must, however, repeat our 
caution to the reader, not to go by our wood-cut, which would 
mislead him, on the important point of construction. This cer- 
tainly is, as an American friend would call it, a “ Dream land” 
barn. Nothing can be conceived in more appropriate taste. 
“The narrow loop-holes, necessary for the ventilation of the 
interior, are made subservient to architectural ornament; and the 
figure of the cross in the upper loops of the great gables, with 
the emblems of the four evangelists, the mystical triune form of 
the tracery in the windows above them, and the saintly figures 
surmounting the gables, are all memorials of that religious spirit 
which animated the pious builders.” | 


Vicar’s Close, Wells—When the 
space to be covered is very slight, 
and the walls are of considerable 
thickness, such a roof as that over 
the dwellings in this unique and most 
interesting structure, will be suffi- 
cient. In this case the side walls 
are no very great height, and are 
oly 13 ft. 6 in, apart. They are 
also very thick, from @ft. 4 in. to 
a yard, and divided into very short lengths, of not more than 10 
or 11 feet, by the abutment of staircase and chimney projections, 
and by the tie of cross walls. ‘Though there is an appearance 
of unnecessary substance in the wall, yet it is calculated through- 
out, the wall being 4 inches thicker on that side which has the 
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greatest intervals without abutment. The wall plate, and all the 
other timbers, are very substantial. The arched brace is about 
7 inches thick, and it will be observed 1s morticed into the rafter 
and collar, entirely filling up the angle made by them, not merely 
tying them, as would be the case in a modern building. All show- 
ing what a superfluity of strength was provided, when so little 
seemed really required; yet not without reason, for human neglect 
and ingratitude were to be provided against, as well as the elements. 
The buildings are described as being most miserably cared for, 
notwithstanding the obligations of law and conscience under 
which their occupiers lie. Such is their present condition and 
future prospects, that in all likelihood posterity will owe to Messrs. 
W. A. Pugin and Walker, the very remembrance of “ so faire a 

lace,” described by Godwyn as “ the most beautiful of the kind 
in all England.” Only one out of forty-two remained 1n its ori- 

inal state, though sadly dilapidated, when Mr. Pugin visited 
Wells: and that one, he says, is now altered and modernized. 
As our business is only with the roof, we will add that the feet of 
the rafters are concealed by a neat battlemented 
cornice, as Is shown in the annexed longi- 
tudinal section. ‘There is the same pian of roof 
over the hall and library, with slight variations, 
In the latter, the width of which 1s 14 ft. 8 m., 
"') the moulding of the arched ribs ts just brought 
a few inches below the wall plate, and termi- 
‘| nates in an ornamental bracket or corbel. In 
“s | the former, which is about 18 feet wide, the 
~ ribs come down about two feet below the wall 
plate, terminating in a cornice, running the length of the room; 
while a ceiling of boards or plaster 1s carried from cornice to 
cornice, along the arch of the ribs, just allowing their moulding 
to appear. But this looks more modern work. 


South Wrarhall, Wilts.— 
The roof over the hall of this 
ancient manor house, is of re- 
markable elegance, though with 
a little singularity. The archi- 
tect’s chief aim evidently was to 
open the roof, and give the arch 
a light and unsupported appear- 
ance. With this view the span- 
drils are reduced to bracket size 
and plan; and the general effect 
is that of an arch springing from 
mere corbels. As the plan ts not, 
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in itself, one of great strength, the outward thrust of the wall plate 
not being so much provided against, as in most other roofs of 
this class, it would not be safe to copy it, without copying also 
the great strength of the abutment, and also of the timbers which 
make each truss as good as one solid piece. The 
hall is 31 ft. Sin. by 19 ft. 9 in. One side wall 
is 2 ft. 5% in., the other 2 ft. 11 in., and both have 
such abutment, that they could not possibly give 
way. The spandrils rise from stone corbels. In 
the annexed longitudinal section, representing one 
of the four bays, it will be seen that the purlin 
braces are worked to a very beautiful quatrefoil B 
design. ‘The chief part of the roof was probably 
erected by Robert Long, sometime in the middle * i 
of the fifteenth century ; but the present spandrils, from their style, 
cannot be anterior to the reign of Henry VIL., or VIII.; while 
the present stone corbels are of a still later date. 


Eltham.—The magnifi- 
cent hall of this palace, was 
finished by Edward IV. in 
the year 1482. “ Its inter- 
nal dimensions are 101 ft. 
4 in. by 36 ft.; so that the 
length is rather less than 
three times the breadth. It 
is divided into six bays, 
each lighted by a pair of My 
windows on each side.” 
The side walls, 54 feet high, 
are not more than a yard thick. The buttresses are about the 
same in depth. “ On comparing the roof of Eltham Hall with 
that of Westminster Hall, we shall find a general correspondence 
of parts, allowing for the superiority of scale in the latter. In the 
roof of Westminster Hall, the length of the rafting is a little more 
than four-fifths of the span, measuring across the breadth from 
foot to foot. In that of Eltham Hall the rafters measure some- 
thing less than four-fifths of the span, consequently it is rather 
lower in the pitch than that of Westminster Hall. In this roof 
the arches are of the compound form, struck from four centres, 
with an obtuse point, after the usual form of arches in the masonry of 
that age ; while at Westminster Hall the curved timbers describe 
high pointed arches, of the stmple form, struck from two centres on 
the base line. The spandrils are much shorter than those at West- 
minster, and pendents are here introduced instead of the figures of 
angels. The trusses at Eltham contain a larger quantity of umber, 
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in proportion to their breadth, than those of Westminster Hall, 
which the builder probably judged necessary on account of the 
greater lightness of the walls and buttresses at Eltham.” 

‘The longitudinal section ex- 
hibits one compartment of the roof, 
cut through the ridge, together 
with the upper part of the southern 
bay window, and a part of that 
beyond the next corbel. In this 
section the purlins, braces (of sin- 
gular and very picturesque design, 
exclusively suitable to civil edi- 
fices), and cornice, are displayed 
together, with the profiles of two 


N trusses. ‘The moulding running 
$3 AY AN\ 


y)) between the cornice and the lower 
™ purline, probably formed the top 
of a frieze, composed of ornamental tracery, which covered the 
feet of the rafters, such as we find in the roof of Crosby Hall, and 
that of Christ Church; but not a fragment of any thing of the 
kind now remains in Eltham Hall, except this plain moulding.” 
The pendents of this roof have lost the small pinnacles and per- 
forated tracery, with which the central parts were originally cased, 
as at Christ Church, where the pendents are still perfect. 

« A question has been raised as to the quality of the timber of 
this roof; some persons, who examined it during the repairs, 
lately made, under the superintendance of Mr. Smirke, at the ex- 
pense of government, having stated that it was oak, while others 
affirm it to be chesnut. There is great difficulty in distinguishing 
these species of timber after they have been long in use; espe- 
cially when oak imported from the Continent has been employed, 
as such timber has generally a finer grain than an English oak, 
which is distinguished by its superior strength and toughness.” 
We are, however, assured by the draughtsman of our Suffolk 
roofs, that it 1s possible, on the use of tools, to distinguish be- 
tween the woods, and that it is a mistake, though a very common 
one, to suppose that chesnut is as durable as oak. This majestic 
structure survived the destruction of the rest of the palace during 
the commonwealth, through being found useful for a barn, which 
continues its destination. It has been more recently threatened 
from another quarter. It was at one time resolved to remove the 
roof to some new building at Windsor or elsewhere, and then to 
demolish the rest of the hall: but by the exertions of some indi- 
viduals of taste and influence, a reconsideration of the subject 
was obtained, and eventually the repairs above mentioned were 
determined upon. 
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Archbishop's Palace. —~ Croy- 
don.—The hall now or lately stand- 
ing “ may be ascribed with great 
probability to John Stafford, who 
was archbishop from 1443 to 1452. 
Its dimensions are 56 ft. by 37 ft. 
9 in., 29 ft. 8 in. to the wall plate, 
23 ft. 8 in. to the spring of the 
nib, and 55 ft. to the apex of the 
roof, The ribs spring from stone [ 
pilasters, rising from corbels in- ‘¥ 
serted in a cornice running round 
the hall, at the height of 15 feet 
from the ground. It will be ob- 
served that the predominant principle of construction is that of a 
simple arch; in fact it strikingly reminds us of modern cast-iron 
arches, whether consisting of separate pieces bolted together, as 
in the case of large bridges, or cast entire, as one sees them in the 
roofs of railroad stations. This is open to the very top, though 
the part above the arch, the apex of which 1s 37 ft. 5 in. from the 
ground, is very bare of ornament. Nor is there any obvious 
remedy for this last defect, as the key-stone of the arch is in fact 
the collar or wind-beam, with the portion of mb immediately 
attached to it. The part above the collar, therefore, was inad- 
missible into the system, so to speak: the notion being a trans- 
parent arch showing the joinings, which could not easily be har- 
monized with the angle formed by the rafters. The roof, and 
hall altogether, resemble what Westminster Hall would be if one 
could suppose it without that peculiar trefoil outline formed by 
the two smaller curves within each larger one. ‘This hall would 
have greatly the advantage over Westminster, in point of light. 
The side walls are only 2 ft. 6 in. thick, but there are very deep 
and massive buttresses at the ribs; the length being divided into 
four bavs. In concluding this description, Mr. E. J. Willson 
adds, “It may be observed, that the hall of Croydon Palace, 
though not an example of the first class, was a noble room, 
finished in a neat and pleasant style of architecture; and the ad- 
mirer of antiquity will regret that its preservation was not secured 
by appropriation to some decent purpose at the time when the 
palace was abandoned by its reverend possessors, after almost 
seven centuries of occupation.” : 

The chapel of this palace, now in ruins, is a very singular struc- 
ture. It 1s both irreconcilable with the dignity of the palace, 
and also a rather unintelligible building in itself. It appears there 
were two chapels; one for the household, the other forthe arch- 
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bishop’s private devotions. The 

Al present one, if it may be -so 
gy | X called, is an oblong building of 
brick, finished with remarkable 
| plainness. No part of its aren- 
i tecture appears older than the 
VV middle of the sixteenth century, 
Me is aN though it ts free from any ad- 
mixture of the Italian style; ‘and 
BA from the frugality of its con- 
struction it ts probable it was re- 

1, built after the impoverishment 
ee of the see in the reign of Kd- 


ward perhaps by Cardinal 


= 
= 


The roof searcely comes within our just range. Tt consists 
of a tie beam rising two feet in the nddle, and supported im that 
rise by spandrils, constituting altogether a mb with a flat four- 
centred arch, by no means ungraceful. Phe joinings of the tim- 
bers happen to be omitted In our cut. ‘Phe moulding of the ribs 
comes down the wall to the floor. It appears to have been 
originally a flat root externally, leaded, and with a parapet: bat 
the lead has been stripped off, probably at the desecration of the 
chapel in the time of the Commonwealth. The internal width 1s 
24 ft. 6 im. the height from the boarded floor 17 ft. The walls 
are only 12 inches thick, but as they are the more ordinary thick- 
ness of SO inches up to the floor, which is tive feet from the ground 
level, it ts possible a very different stele of building, and one of 
much more dignified proportions was at first mtended. If this 
be the case, the chapel 1s a currous historical record of those 
changeful termes. As appears trom the section, there are very 
massive buttresses, which make up for the lightness of the walls. 


Croshy Hall.—The voof 
over the hall m this beaild- 
ing, now so well known and 
admired, 1s most 
and beautiful. Its peen- 
harities, as compared with 
other roots of this date, 
are the centre row of pen- 
dents, reminding us of those 
m the stone vaulungs of 
Henry VII.’s chapel, 
though m proporuen con- 
siderably larger—the out- 
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line of the roof, viz. one elliptical, or four-centred arch with four 
smaller ones terned within, and the ceiling, which entirely hides 
the timbers forming the actual construction of the roof. The 
apparent constraction of the roof ts, then, a flat arch, adorned 
with pendants. It is unsuitable for a church on account of a 
certam festive pomp about it; but might be sobered, if one may 
use the expression, mto a church roof by omitting or diminishing 
the centre row of pendants. From every pendant spring four 
small arches, two crossways, and two lengthways, The ribs rise 
ma straight line from the corbels 4 ft. Gin. ; their total rise bei 

1) ft. 2in. Tis adds much to the beauty of the roof, The 
interior measures 69 ft. by 27 ft.; and the height m the centre ts 
about SS ft. The walls are about a yard thick, with strong abut- 
ments. ‘The intervals between the main ribs are about 6 ft. 8m. 
The hall was built by Sir John Crosby, a wealthy merchant and 
citizen of London, about the year 1470, and was afterwards oc- 
cupied by Richard, Dake of Gloucester, while -Protector,-after 
which it continued for a long time in the royal possession. ‘The 
reof over the adjyomimg council chamber 1s of similar construc- 
tion, but without pendants, and as very elegant. It 1s°@@ ft. 
Sin. wide. The rib here begins to curve as soon as it leaves the 
corbel, and the whole rise 1s 6 ft. 4m 


Hall of Christ Church 
College. —In the Me- 
mortals of Oxford” 4s a 
singularly exquisite en- 
gravme of the hall, from 
which we have ventured 
to copy a few outlines of 
the roof. tn the same 
work we are told, “ This 
macniticent and  well- 
proportioned room, 1s of 
itselt sufficrent evidence 
of Wolsey’s vast concep- 
tions and architectural 
taste. {ts dimensions are about 115 feet by 40 feet, and 50 feet 
in height, having a richly carved roof of oak, profusely decorated 
with armorial bearings of the King and Cardimal, and exhibiting 
the date of 1529.” it is worthy of remark that the founder and 
to some extent, doubtiess, the designer of this hall, was the native 
of a town and county remarkable for this kind of structure. The 
Icost striking points in the roof, are the lowness of the pitch, the 
elaborate and gracetul pendents, and the bold line of quatrefots 
over the cormec, aud carned along the hammer beams. 
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Hampton Court.—Wol- 
sey began this palace in 
1520, and six years after 
resigned it to his master, 
who continued the work till 

1540. The florid and com- 
plicated roof of the hall 
| presents so great a contrast 
NGS to the simple grandeur of 
| Christ Church, as to indi- 
Mil | i| cate with certainty a diffe- 
e}/)| rent hand, and a declinin 
national taste. Italian de- 
tails are introduced, and it appears from Jane Seymour’s initials, 
that the roof, whenever begun, was not finished till 1536 or 1537, 
i. e. seven or eight years after the completion of Christ Church. 
‘The one idea, to which external dignity and internal simplicity is 
sacrificed, is the bringing together the greatest possible number of 
pendents and arches in every imaginable situation, Of course a 
gorgeous kind of beauty has resulted, to be admired, not imitated. 
‘The chief dimensions are 106 feet by 40, and 45 feet high in the 
walls. The roof itself rises 38 feet from the corbels to the top. 
For other dimensions, and for the particulars of the construction, 
we must refer the architectural student to the full and exact sec- 
tions in Pugin’s Gothic Architecture. 


Hospital of St. C ross, W inchester.—Over the refectory of this 
interesting foundation is a simple and elegant kind of roof, which 
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would not be unsuitable for a church. It would require, how- 
ever, a strong abutment. The span is about 23 ft.5 in. ‘The 
bays, of which we give the plan, are about 12 ft. 6 in. each. 


The latter cut, being copied 
from an unfinished sketch, by 
some inadvertency expresses only 
the feet of the common rafters, 
which, as in nearly all old roofs, 
show themselves their whole 
length to the ridge. The arched ~ 
ribs, if we remember right, come 
down lower than is represented 
in the cross section. he cor- | i 
bels are stone. ‘The range of can 
mullions and trefoils, is merely a 
screen hiding the angular space 
made by the top of the wall, sup- 


posing it flat, and the feet of the 
rafters, 


Lt 
Caversham, near Reading.—In the north aisle of this church 


is aroof which, though imperfect, and much concealed by lath and 
plaster, may furnish some useful hints. The rib springs from a 


wooden corbel, not inserted directly in the wall, but attached to a 
square upright piece, projecting four or five inches from it, into 
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which also the cornice is framed. Whether this was the original 
construction does not appear. ‘The width of the chancel is 16 ft. 
4in. The cornice 


is 12 inches high; 
\\\ -.....4 the corbel 10; and 
the rib 5 inches thick, 


sf The upper part of 
the roof ts hidden by 


aflatceiling. This 


} church is very inte- 

ay resting, from the 

great variety, and re- 
J gular succession of 
dates to be observed 

in its windows, and 


other details. 


The following ts taken from our recollections, assisted by a few 
rough pencil marks, of a new church in Berkshire, the work of one 
man’s munificence, which, as we are conscious we are not doing 
justice to it, we do 
not name. As an 
attempt, it is very 
praiseworthy, and 
the general effect 1s 
very good. The style 
of the edifice is early 

{nghish. ‘The span 
of the truss here 
given, which is over 
the nave, 1s 29 feet. 
Over the transept, 
which 1s not so wide, 
are similar trusses, 
contracted to a more 
elegant shape and 
proportions. From 
truss to truss is about 
10 ft. 4 m The 
faults are some of 
them exaggerated in 
\ our drawing, and 

all speak for 

themselves. The 
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seantlings of the timbers are not in good proportions. The roof 
is too flat. The pendent bosses, though not so large as mm our 
drawing, are unecclesiastical. Another serious fault, of which 
we were told during our visit, does not appear, viz. that the 
tiles are laid immediately upon the deal boarding, the certain 
result of which will be the early decay of the latter, 

This, by the way, is a practical difficulty, which we commend 
to the careful consideration of such architects as wish to essay 
this kind of roof. It is very desirable both for the better exclu- 
sion of excessive heat and cold, and also for the preservation of 
the boarding, that there should be an interval between the latter 
and the slate or tiles. ‘The coldness of these materials, especially 
of slate, causes the air within, if it happens to be at a higher 
temperature, to deposit its moisture upon them, rendering them 
dangerous neighbours for timber, which soon decays with frequent 
alternations of damp anddry. The desideratum is some light and 
simple method of raising the laths several inches above the board- 
ing, thus producing a medium of air, the best non-conductor of 
caloric. Without some such contrivance, congregations accustomed 
to warm rooms, warm fire sides, warm beds, and snug modern 
churches, will soon miss the evenness of temperature produced, at 


so grievous a loss of dignity, by ceiling churches across at the 


level of the tie beam. Of course the most obvious plan is a 
second series of rafters laid upon the boarding, which would in- 
deed be some expense, but would materially assist the rafters 
under the boarding, even if they were in themselves of small 
scantlings, and were not placed directly over the lower ones. 

A very handsome roof of this class has lately been erected at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, over the chancel containing Shakspeare’s 
monument. The pitch is very low, so that hitherto there have 
been tie beams just clearing the east window. The same pitch 
is retained, and therefore some deviations from the usual type of 
this class were unavoidable, which, though well managed, are still 
defects. The collar or wind beam appears, for want of room to 
place it higher, only about half-a-yard above the hammer beams : 
there is no room for any arched braces above the latter, the 
corner made by the collar and the struts being filled with a little 
slender tracery: and the angular spaces of the wood-work, in the 
upper part of the roof, are very flat in proportion to the deep 
and handsome spandrils, which rise from corbels placed at a 
level with the spring of the window arches. We do not, however, 
see how these peculiarities could have been avoided, and the 
result is certainly successful. 
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Several other roofs, both old and new, we can do no more than 
merely mention. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xiv. N. S., 
is an engraving of a very remarkable one over the hall of Rad- 
cliffe Tower, Lancashire, assigned to the reign of Henry LV, 

‘he principals are supported on each side by two springers, 
one from the ground, the other from a rade capital about eight 
feet from the ground.” ‘The timbers are all immensely massive, 
In the same volume is given the roof of an ancient hall at Samies- 
bury im the same county, of a more ordinary design, but attributed 
by Dr. Whittaker to an earlier period. In April 1837 of this 
periodical is a view of the hall at Nursted Court, 

We have before us a drawing of the roof over the Grammar 
School at Ipswich, originally the refectory of the Black Friars, so 
nearly resembling several we have given from that county as not 
to require description, It is to be, or has already been, taken 
down and sold for the materials, as we hear, though sitll im good 
condition, At Beddington Halil, the original structure of which 
was built by Sir Francis Carew, in the sixteenth century, “ Is a 
large and lofty hall, with a beautiful Gothic roof of wood,” appa- 
rently very similar to Eltham. At Athe/hampton, in Dorsetshire, 
is a singular and very elegant example, where, as in one of the 
roofs given in the Oxford Glossary, an ornamental trefoil fills the 
angle of every pair of principals. ‘The hall of the Charter House, 
built, we believe, by the Duke of Norfolk in the reign of Henry 
VIII, has a root apparently of the usual hall design, though now 
the greater part of the construction is hidden by a ceiling, itself 
not of modern date, Over the nave of St. Mary’ 8, Reading, 
is a roof of very considerable span, mm which each pair of princi- 
pals 1s supported by a semi-circular rib framed within it, though 
nothing above the rib can now be seen. tis probable that it was 
originally over some less sacred room of the old abbev, from the 
ruins of which, it is known St. Mary's was built, in the sixteenth 
century, ‘The construction and the width of span require greater 
abutment than there now 1s, as appears from the wall between 
the nave and the aisle having given way, a defect which has been 
recently met by what we should call large spandrils attached to 
the roof of the aisle, and communicating the abutment of the 
outer wall to the arches between the aisle and the nave. 

The wood roof over the stone vaulting of Aung’s College Cha- 
pel, Cambridge, of which a view is given in Le Keux’s Memorials, 
No, 22, though m so unseen a situation, is a very handsome 
fabric, and shows the taste and care bestowed by our forefathers 
on every part of their buildmgs. At Gaisborough, Lincoln- 
shire, is an old hall, commonly called John of Gaunt’s House, 
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but really built originally by Sir Thomas Burgh, in the reign of 
Edward IV. The hall is like other buildings of the class, with 
the singularity that itis built of wood, excepting only a handsome 
stone oriel window, with vaulting as usual over the recess, pos- 
sibly the work of the next age. A drawing, with a description of 
the roof, has been obligingly furnished to us by the author of 
Ancient Models, and we regret that time has not allowed us to 
make more use of his assistance. The roof, which is about the 
date of Crosby Hall, appears, though without its pendents and 
tracery, to resemble it in the arch and sweep of the ribs, which 
have come down as low as in that example, though their lower 
ends and corbels have disappeared. ‘The intervals between the 
ribs are about 7 ft. 6 in.; the span 24 feet. ‘The hall has been 
for many years converted into a theatre, the ceiling of which almost 
entirely hides the work above. 

In addition to the new works of this class already noticed, we 
may mention the roof of King’s College hall, a close imitation of 
Crosby; a very successful one by Barry over the upper room in 
King Edward's School, at Birmingham ; aud one over the chancel 
of Hunstone Church in Suffolk, built instead, and after the de- 
sign, of the old roof. It is worthy of remark, that it is entirely 
the work of a common country carpenter, directed by the squire, 
who is also the lay rector; the oak being taken entirely from his 
property, and cut up in his yard. If such imstances were more 
common, they would impart a greater sanctity in the eyes of men, 
and perhaps brings a greater blessing from heaven, to the ancient 
oaks of our country. If the oak-grove gave a tithe, or even a tithe 
of that, to the house of God, perhaps the remainder might continue 


for a few generations longer the possession of its planter’s pos- 
terity. 
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Art. VILL.—1, Aids to Reflection on the seemingly Double 
Character of the Church of England. By William Palmer, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Mary Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and Deacon in the Church of England. 


2. gas toa Protestant Catholic. By William Palmer, M. A., 
. Ke. 


Ir is commonly and very truly remarked, that modern heresy has 
varied considerably from heresy in ancient times ; that, in com- 
pliance with an altered state of general feeling and philosophy, 
it has shifted its ground, and developed itself in a deeper and more 
subtle form. While the former was almost universally dogmatic, 
the latter is in the main (atitudinarian. ‘The former, at each 
period that it arose, denied the orthodox doctrine on some par- 
ticular point, and set up a doctrine of its own in opposition to it: 
the latter neither denies the orthodox doctrine, nor sets up any 
counter doctrine of its own, but contents itself with allowing a 
perfect liberty of choice between the one and the other, with 
putting all doctrines on an equality, and making it, so far as 
orthodoxy is concerned, a matter of indifference which one we 
adopt, or which we reject. ‘This is in reality the theory which 
commonly goes under the name of the right of private judgment, 
or the right of every man to think for himself, or the right of the 
individual to form his own belief upon his independent examina- 
tion of Scripture—modes of speaking which, though sufficiently 
expressive to startle any true churchman, still keep back and con- 
ceal in some degree the ultimate consequences of the principle 
they contain, and are therefore often used ambiguously by per- 
sons who would shrink from those consequences, were they fairly 
and broadly stated. And yet the slightest examination of such 
forms of expression show them hardly one remove from the 
strongest statement of the theory, Whoever asserts his right to 
examine Scripture for himself, and to build his own belief upon 
that examination, cannot of course question the right of his neigh- 
bour to do the same; nor, however he may disagree with the 
conclusion that the latter may arrive at, can he stigmatize it 
as heterodox. Whatever it may be, it has precisely the same 
authority and sanction as his own, the authority and sanction of 
individual opinion. Neither assertor can claim the superiority ; 
for one individuality cannot be weighed against another. ‘Thus 
no opportunity is given for interference, no opening by which 
authority can slip in; and therefore like two parallel straight lines, 
like two circles that cannot touch, the two individual beings must 
for ever continue in a state of absolute equality and independence, 
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evolving their reasonings, as the planets execute their orbits, clear of 
all contact, and secure and unapproachable in their own lines, A 
man may opine according to this system, but cannot dogmatize ; - 
he may disagree, but he cannot condemn ; for he is met forthwith 
by the unanswerable defence of—I think otherwise, and my 
opinion is as good as yours, 

Such is the groundwork of the latitudinarian theory, and it is very 
evident that though it admits, in some cases, of a nearer apparent 
approach. to the orthodox doctrine than the old heresies allowed, 
it is in principle far more destructive and more irreconcilably at war 
with revelation than they were. The old heresies maintained 
ticular false doctrines; this theory maintains no doctrines whatever: 
the former asserted the necessity of belief in their particular creeds 
however erroneous; the latter puts aside the necessity of any one 
belief altogether. It is, to use Mr. Palmer's words, “ not so 
much any particular or accidental heresy, as heresy itself made 
into a principle,—not so much any particular false doctrine which 
implies an act of aipeois, as the principle of alpecis itself; as if a 
man, besides his particular moral delinquencies, should base his 
moral action on the avowed principle that it was right to follow 
particular appetites in despite of the general or catholic law of 
conscience and reason.” And mark the necessary result of such 
a system, with respect even to the individual’s belief in his 
own opinion. Let a man adopt any set of opinions in the 
strongest way compatible with this system, how can he be said 
fairly to believe in them, when he acknowledges another to have 
precisely equal grounds’ for believing the contrary? And the 
more deep and philosophical the person who holds the theory, the 
more must he recognize this consequence of it, because the more 
strongly must he perceive that one man’s individuality is as 
as another’s, and that therefore he has no right to attach any 
superior weight or sanction to his own. Such a theory does im-— 
mediately and directly overthrow Christianity, denying, as it does, 
the positive truth of its doctrines, and dissolving its one true faith 
into a thousand faiths, neither true nor false, because they are not 
faiths but opinions, and are entertained only, not believed, by those 
who hold them. i 

And this rejection of doctrine, we must remember, is not a 
rejection of a merely positive part of the system, a rule or ritual, 
an accidental appendage, an ordinance which we see as a matter 
of fact to be imposed upon us, and which therefore it is our duty 
to submit to, simply because it is imposed. Undoubtedly it is to 
ive up all this, but it is to give up something far higher as well. 
he diummatic principle is of the very substance and essence of 
Christianity, and absolutely required by the whole analogy of the 
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dispensation. What is the great object of Christianity but the 
union of mankind in one body, the Church, under one head, 
Christ? Fallen men have only their se/f, their individuality, 
to rest upon; they are isolated, disjoimed, separate pieces of a 
yet unformed system. Christianity perfects their existence, by 
bringing them together, by making them parts of a whole, mem- 
bers of a body; and thenceforth they exist, no longer as individuals 
simply, but as a body. And therefore such language as expresses 
the actions and motives of mere individuals is no longer appli- 
cable to them: they cannot think for themselves, or form their 
own creed, which would be to fall back upon that se/f which their 
higher nature has absorbed. As members of the Church they 
can have no creed but the Church’s creed, can believe no other- 
wise than as that body, with which they are strictly and abso- 
lutely one, believes. ‘To talk now of man’s private judgment, 
and individual rights, is in fact to undo all that has been done, to 
resolve the whole into its parts again,—the fragments of hu. 
manity which had been collected and formed into a perfect body, 
to their original decomposition and nothingness ; the note which 
had united all the voices under heaven in one clear determinate 
tone, into that infinity of discords and abortions of sound out of 
which it was created. Miserable philosophy indeed, and almost 
Pagan blindness, does it seem, to insist so peremptorily upon a 
return to the melancholy privileges of the individual man; as if 
solitarimess, isolation, and division were our glory, and that state 
of union, which, as the Spirit is the Spirit of Unity, is in fact 
identical with and what we mean by the spiritual state, were no- 
thing more than a slavery and a burden. But this is what is neces- 
sarily done when we deny dogmatism. What is a dogma, but 
simply the belief of the body, as opposed to that of the individual ; 
the result arrived at by the whole, thinking and speaking out as a 
whole, instead of the result arrived at by the parts, thinking and 
speaking out for themselves. And dogmatism is the imposition 
of that dogma ; there is no more controul or domination implied 
in it, than what a higher nature necessarily has over a lower; a 
perfect organization over an imperfect; the body over the mem- 
bers ; the whole over the parts; man united over man separate ; 
man renewed over man fallen; the spiritual over the natural ; 
the heavenly over the earthly; the living over the dead. And 
therefore submission to the Church’s dogma is no more than one 
of those many Christian acts, whereby the individual abandons 
his lower carnal nature, or his se/f, for his better life of unity and 
love. Such faith places him in a glorious state, as far above the 
uncertainties and wanderings of the individual mind, as revelation is 
superior to reason, and grace tonature. It is in this state only that 
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we claim and enjoy our Gospel privileges ; for of what an excellent 
character is the gift of the Bible, if we have no means given us 
by which to understand or interpret it. ‘ If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the battle?” The 
Bible shut up in an unknown tongue would only inspire feelings 
of vague reverence, or excite the intellectual curiosity that glories 
in starting at a disadvantage, and measuring the shrewdness of its 
conjectures by the difficulties of their subject matter. To give up 
the one sense of Scripture which the Church teaches, is ultimately 
almost to give up the light of revelation itself, and to reduce man 
again to the guidance of natural reason; for though it leaves a 
divine book in his hands, it refers him entirely to human reason 
for the explanation of it. The words he reads are heavenly, but 
the sense he fixes upon them is the result of the mere exercise of 
his natural powers of mind. He wants the dogma, the Church’s 
traditional divinely inspired sense of the Bible, to make it really 
a revelation to him. ‘This one sense embraced, does, in reading 
the Divine word, what the eye of taste does in beholding a majestic 
building—unfolds to us the secret beauty, depth, and harmony of 
the Divine scheme. 
We have been led to this subject by the two pamphlets which 
are prefixed to this article, the first of which was occasioned by 
the recent establishment of the bishopric in Jerusalem. The 
junction with the Prussian evangelical body in that arrangement 
has attracted attention again to the state of religion among the 
foreign Protestants, a subject in a great measure dropped ever 
since the publication of Mr. Rose’s and Dr, Pusey’s works 
on Germany. Under these circumstances, Mr, Palmer's pamph- 
lets, the first of which is mainly occupied with facts bearing 
on the state of the Protestant bodies abroad, and the latter, 
with deducing from those facts the natural inference as to the 
relation in which we of the English church stand toward them, 
are calculated to do most important service. As a writer, he is 
able to do what does not fall within every author’s disposition 
or powers—to embrace very deeply and strongly general prin- 
ciples, and at the same time to discern their modifications, to 
follow them out in their actual operation upon men’s minds, 
and allow exactly for the extent to which, in given cases, they 
may be mixed and neutralized. Thus he thoroughly appreciates 
and understands the two great antagonist principles of dogma- 
tism and private judgment; but his view of the Lutheran position 
as it might have been, and as it was understood to be by our 
old divines, describes exactly a state just verging upon the latter 
principle, but not necessarily committed to it; and the resistance 
given to the theory of private judgment in its operation upon 
112 
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our own people, by the counter action of Church principles, is 
always allowed for with the greatest accuracy and justice. Nor 
does he finally give up the foreign protestants, without sup- 
posing the case of individuals amongst them still uninfected with 
latitudinarianism, whom he specially hails as brethren in the 
faith, and fit for our communion whenever they claim the privi- 
lege. ‘These modifications, indeed, only make the blow descend 
more forcibly and severely on the principle itself, when once de- 
nuded and cleayed of all mixture and apology; but the care and 
accuracy with which the decision is come to Saree all appear- 
ance of unnecessary or wholesale severity. e shall proceed now 
to some of the facts brought forward respecting the present state 
of the Protestants abroad ; which are chiefly, as will appear, the 
result of actual observation of those bodies, and intercourse and 
conversation with different members of them. 

The change which took place in Genevan theology about a 
century and a half ago is well known; it was a change from 
Calvinism to the very extreme of latitudinarianism :— 


‘The Calvinistic Reformation, in rather more than two hundred 
years, came to acknowledge that Calvin had acted inconsistently in 
asserting as the basis of religion the Bible interpreted by private judg- 
ment, and yet retaining and imitating certain ‘ human’ Creeds and 
Confessions, which had been originally framed, and afterwards could 
only be enforced, by the dogmatic authority of the Apostolic Church. 
They ceased therefore to impose, as of necessity, the reception of the 
Apostles’ Creed : and at the present day the theology of Geneva has only 
one necessary doctrine, namely, to believe that the Bible, without the 
Apocrypha, is a revelation addressing itself immediately to every indi- - 
vidual of the human race, and offering to each, according to the measure 
of his understanding, a full and sufficient rule of belief and practice : 
whoever receives this ‘revelation without the mixture of any foreign 
aap est as that of human authority,’ is a Christian, and a brother, and 

as a right to be acknowledged as such: what may be the particular 
doctrines which be draws from his Bible is a matter, so long as he is 
sincere, of minor importance.” —Aids, p. 36. 


“ Calvin,” says a writer on the subject of Geneva, in a con- 
temporary periodical, whose facts agree exactly with Mr. Palmer’s, 
though he accounts for them very differently, ‘‘ exhibited himself 
to the world as the closest and most powerful reasoner, perhaps, 
that ever lived ; and likewise—as he confined himself, in all his 
reasonings, strictly to the Bible—as the greatest of theologians. 
It was admirable to behold Christianity, hitherto seen only (by 
comparison at least) in a confused magnificence of details, stand 
up in a simple grand unity, and entireness of plan.” Upon such 
a basis of reasoning as this, we need not be surprised at what 
followed, according to Mr. Palmer’s observation, that all the steps 
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from Calvinism down to Rationalism seemed to follow legitimatel 
from each other, as he found the Genevans full admitted. 
The Genevan divines, about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, continues the same writer,* 


“were so fully possessed of, so embraced round by their philosophy, 
that it was only by including religion within its domain, that it could 
find a lodgement in their understandings. Christianity was robbed com- 
pletely of its spirit, of its energies, of all its diviner aspects, by this com- 
pression, by this confinement. It was surmounted by philosophy, and 
took the appearance rather of a philosophical, than of a revealed creed. 
In a word, the effect produced, though not intended, by the serious con- 
scientious philosopher of the eighteenth century, was, if the expression 
may be allowed, to unrevelationize revelation.” 


_ Descending a little later, he describes Geneva as “ the pet city — 
of the French philosophers.” 


** Voltaire invented legends about China, to show how civilized, how 
moral, how happy a nation might be without Christianity. We may 
imagine, then, with what eagerness he and his co-mates, not having to 
travel this time to the Celestial empire for an example, seized upon an 
instance, as they deemed, close by them, which went to exhibit Chris- 
tianity on the decline—abated almost to a mere name; whilst philosophy 
and freedom throve only the more on that account, among a contented, 
flourishing, and highly instructed people. ‘This, at least, was the view 
which the philosophers took of Geneva; it was to this view that she 
owed the praises they lavished upon her; and certainly the fact that 
they did so praise her, that they did hold her up as an illustration of the 
virtue of their own anti-Christian principles, is a strong proof that she 
merited this evil distinction. 

“In a letter of Voltaire to D’Alembert, dated Sept. 23, 1763, we find 
this expression—‘I will never pardon you for not having returned by 
Geneva; you would have been delighted to see the accomplishment of 
all your predictions ;"" and in another letter in 1768, to the Marquis of 
Villevielle, he writes, ‘ Be assured there are not twenty persons in Geneva 
who do not abjure Calvin as heartily as they do the Pope.’” 


And then follows an extract from D’Alembert’s celebrated 
article on Geneva in the Encyclopedia: 


“We must not think that the Genevese entertain the prevalent 

_ opinions on those articles of religion elsewhere deemed most important. 
Many of them believe no + ad in the divinity of Jesus Christ ; and hell, 
one of the principal points of our creed, is discarded from that of many of 
their pastors. It would be, according to them, to outrage the Deity, to 
imagine that this Being, so full of justice and benevolence, were capable 
of punishing our faults by an eternity of torments. They maintain that 
we should never literally interpret those parts of the sacred volume 
which appear to wound humanity and reason. To say all in a word, 
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our own people, by the counter action of Church principles, is 
always allowed for with the greatest accuracy and justice. Nor 
does he finally give up the foreign protestants, without su 
posing the case of individuals amongst them still uninfected with 
latitudinarianism, whom he specially hails as brethren in the 
faith, and fit for our communion whenever they claim the privi- 
lege. ‘These modifications, indeed, only make the blow descend 
more forcibly and severely on the principle itself, when once de- 
nuded and cleased of all mixture and apology; but the care and 
accuracy with which the decision is come to prevents all appear- 
ance of unnecessary or wholesale severity. We shall proceed now 
to some of the facts brought forward respecting the present state 
of the Protestants abroad ; which are chiefly, as will appear, the 
result of actual observation of those bodies, and intercourse and 
conversation with different members of them. 

The change which took place in Genevan theology about a 
century and a half ago is well known; it was a change from 
Calvinism to the very extreme of latitudinarianism :— 


‘The Calvinistic Reformation, in rather more than two hundred 
years, came to acknowledge that Calvin had acted inconsistently in 
asserting as the basis of religion the Bible interpreted by private judg- 
ment, and yet retaining and imitating certain “human” Creeds and 
Confessions, which had been originally framed, and afterwards could 
only be enforced, by the dogmatic authority of the Apostolic Church. 
They ceased therefore to impose, as of necessity, the reception of the 
Apostles’ Creed : and at the present day the theology of Geneva has only 
one necessary doctrine, namely, to believe that the Bible, without the 
Apocrypha, is a revelation addressing itself immediately to every indi- - 
vidual of the human race, and offering to each, according to the measure 
of his understanding, a full and sufficient rule of belief and practice : 
whoever receives this ‘revelation without the mixture of any foreign 
are as that of human authority,’ is a Christian, and a brother, and 

as a right to be acknowledged as such: what may be the particular 
doctrines which he draws from his Bible is a matter, so long as he is 
sincere, of minor importance.” —Aids, p. 36. 


“Calvin,” says a writer on the subject of Geneva, in a con- 
temporary periodical, whose facts agree exactly with Mr. Palmer’s, 
though he accounts for them very differently, “‘ exhibited himself 
to the world as the closest and most powerful reasoner, perhaps, 
that ever lived ; and likewise—as he confined himself, in all his 
reasonings, strictly to the Bible—as the greatest of theologians. 
It was admirable to behold Christianity, hitherto seen only (by 
comparison at least) in a confused magnificence of details, stand 
up in a simple grand unity, and entireness of plan.” Upon such 
a basis of reasoning as this, we need not be surprised at what 
followed, according to Mr. Palmer’s observation, that all the steps 
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from Calvinism down to Rationalism seemed to follow legitimatel 
from each other, as he found the Genevans full admitted. 
The Genevan divines, about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, continues the same writer,* 


“‘were so fully possessed of, so embraced round by their philosophy, 
that it was only by including religion within its domain, that it sould 
find a lodgement in their understandings. Christianity was robbed com- 
pletely of tts spirit, of its energies, of all its diviner aspects, by this com- 
pression, by this confinement. It was surmounted by philosophy, ‘and 
took the appearance rather of a philosophical, than of a revealed creed. 
In a word, the effect produced, though not intended, by the serious con- 
scientious philosopher of the eighteenth century, was, if the expression 
may be allowed, to unrevelationize revelation.” 


_ Descending a little later, he describes Geneva as “ the pet city — 
of the French philosophers.” : 


** Voltaire invented legends about China, to show how civilized, how 
moral, how happy a nation might be without Christianity. We may 
imagine, then, with what eagerness he and his co-mates, not having to 
travel this time to the Celestial empire for an example, seized upon an 
instance, as they deemed, close by them, which went to exhibit Chris- 
tianity on the decline—abated almost to a mere name; whilst philosophy 
and freedom throve only the more on that account, among a contented, 
flourishing, and highly instructed people. ‘This, at least, was the view 
which the philosophers took of Geneva; it was to this view that she 
owed the praises they lavished upon her; and certainly the fact that 
they did so praise her, that they did hold her up as an illustration of the 
virtue of their own anti-Christian principles, is a strong proof that she 
merited this evil distinction. 

“In a letter of Voltaire to D’Alembert, dated Sept. 23, 1763, we find 
this expression—‘I will never pardon you for not having returned by 
Geneva; you would have been delighted to see the accomplishment of 
all your predictions ;"" and in another letter in 1768, to the Marquis of 
Villevielle, he writes, ‘ Be assured there are not twenty persons in Geneva 
who do not abjure Calvin as heartily as they do the Pope.’” 


And then follows an extract from D’Alembert’s celebrated 
article on Geneva in the Encyclopedia: 


“¢ We must not think that the Genevese entertain the prevalent 
_ opinions on those articles of religion elsewhere deemed most important. 

Many of them believe no longer in the divinity of Jesus Christ ; and hell, 
one of the principal points of our creed, is discarded from that of many of 
their pastors. It would be, according to them, to outrage the Deity, to 
imagine that this Being, so full of justice and benevolence, were capable 
of punishing our faults by an eternity of torments. They maintain that 
we should never literally interpret those parts of the sacred volume 
which appear to wound humanity and reason. To say all in a word, 
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several pastors of Geneva have no other religion than that of a perfect 
Socinianism, They reject -all mysteries, and believe that the first prin- 
ciple of true religion is, to propose nothing to belief which shocks our 
reason ; thus, when they are pressed on the necessity of revelation, a 
dogma so essential to Christianity, they substitute the word uttity, which 
seems to them less bard and positive; in this they are not orthodox, but 
they are consistent with their own principles. espect for Jesus Christ 


and the Scriptures, is perhaps the only thing which distinguishes the 
Christianity of Geneva from pure Deism.’” 


Mr. Palmer’s facts speak to the continuance of exactly the 
same theology at the present day, e. g., the following— 


“M, , the public Professor of Dogmatic Theology, told me that, 
for himself, he does not find the word ‘Trinity’ in the Bible. He said 
it was a very unphilosophical question, when | asked what was the pre- 
cise doctrine of the Company of Pastors at that time on the subject 
of the Trinity: perhaps no two had exactly the same shade of opinion: that 
the great majority would deny the doctrine, in the scholastic sense; that a 
man might and would, naturally, often change and modify, more or less, his 
opinion on such subjects. He asked me to explain why I made so much 
of the episcopal ‘form of Church government’ and the succession of 
bishops, and when I had done, observed that Catholic unity is a mere 
chimera. He acknowledged that Calvin would have rejected a Papist 
from communion, on account of his opinions: as for himself, it would 
not be on account of his opinions, but on a principe of political expe- 
diency, and of self-preservation, that he would exclude him from a place 
in the Company, for it would be an act of suicide to push the principle 
of inclusiveness so far as to include in their Church the partizans of the 
contrary principle of exclusiveness. ... In fact, he said that they ad- 
mitted all religionists who could admit their fundamental principle, and 

romise to act in concert with them for realizing it in practice. . . . 

he Professor of Exegetic Theology, who writes in the Protestant de 
Geneve, told me, in speaking of the constitution of the Church, that he 
rejected all human authority ; he maintains, in its full extent, the prin- 
ciple of private judgment ; thought the formation of particular churches 
depends upon the social tendency. He admitted that many evils—pas- 
sion, strife, hatred, confusion of opinions, and indifference to all—ma 
result from the supremacy of human reason; but the more he reads his 


Bible, the more he feels convinced that Christianity is the religion of 
liberty.” —p. 40. 


A reaction, indeed, from this cold theology has arisen in one 


party at Geneva, but its permanency is, to say the least, very 
problematical— 


“ The first movement of the Lutheran and Calvinistic Reformation 
was one rather of fanatical feeling than of cold reason; then succeeded 
in both branches the Rational development; now in both there is a 
reaction again, more or less in the direction of feeling, weaker, and 
more heretical in what it has of reason than the first movement : if this 
be left to its natural course to subside, it will be followed by another 
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cold fit as before, and these suecessive undulations will continue till the 
of religious feeling and of right reason are extinct.” — Aids, 
p- 38. 


And even this very reaction is strongly stamped with the Ra- . 
tionalist spirit— 

“* * Every man (says one of this school) has a right to choose his own 
Church, and be even an atheist, if he pleases,’ He limited this by add- 
ing the words ‘ that is, before men,’ ’ 

‘* M. said to me, that he admitted the doctrine of the Trinity ‘ for 
its essential truth. ‘There is never any spiritual life without this doc- 
trine ; as for the human expression,’ (he meant the word Trinity,) “ J 
could do without 

‘* Me. —— told me that when she was a child the pastor, who pre- 
pared her for her first communion, explained to the class the two contrary 
views about the Trinity, for and against, and left them to choose for them- 
ne, rather recommending to them the more orthodox view.”—Aids, 

—53, 


This Evangelical reaction, according to Mr, Palmer, is “ a 
revival based upon feeling, working in a minority against the 
deadness and indifferentism of the original Calvinistic commu- 
nities. And this is the religious system with which the Evan- 
gelical reaction from the Latitudinarian Protestantism of the 
English establishment has hitherto so generally fraternized.” The 
Genevese, however, use considerably bolder language than their 
English brethren, throwing aside church formularies in toto, and 
regarding the English Church as altogether in an elementary ine 
cipient state, though tending towards the perfection of the Gene- 
van Evangelicanism, 


«© spoke as if all the sects have the vocation of the Holy Spirit, 
while the ‘ Episcopalians have only dead external forms,’ hen I 
quoted the admission of Calvin about the Episcopate, they said at once, 
© We go much further now than Calvin did, and do not call him or any 
other our master.” When I said, that even if we were all Protestants 
together, and we had only accidentally preserved the ancient form, still, 
if unity is a duty, they ought to unite with us; they replied, that we 
ought rather to unite with them, on the principle that all such forms are 
indifferent among true Christians, and that till we do this we are schis- 
matics.” 
~ # M. utterly condemned the Anglican office for baptism : said he had 
used it once or twice himself, ‘ of course leaving out the objectionable 
parts.’ Our Liturgy is only a human composition, and he wonders very 
much at our so tenaciously adhering to every thing that is in it.”...... 

* Seeing the form of ecclesiastical absolution in our Prayer-book, he 
dashed it away from him with a sort of horror and indignation... .. 

“ Says he follows the Bible, and the Bible only: thinks that we make 
too much of the Church, and too little of the Bible..... * Your 
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English Church,’ he said, ‘ is half Catholic and half Protestant.’.... . 


‘ You are lost in the study of outward forms, mere worldly vanities: 
I, too, studied them once, but have long since quitted them. You are 
a baby, a mere baby,’ he said, in English. I expressed my opinion 
about the unity and visibility of the Church in the words of St. Cyprian 
and St. Ignatius, which I had in my memory. He uttered exclamations 
of surprise and pity, and again said that I was a baby, that I was so 
little advanced! that he pitied me. ‘ However, as for me,’ he said, ‘ I 
have the grace of God: I belong to Him.’ I said, ‘ My words were 
not the words of a baby, but of two great Fathers of the Church, (and 
both of them martyrs,) St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian.’ He was a little 
surprised, but soon got over it, and threw overboard St. Cyprian and all 
the fathers together. ‘ What!’ I said, ‘ all the fathers ! all the bishops ! 
all countries! all ages! but he only began to laugh, and to eye me with 
an expression of benevolent pity in his countenance. At last, perceiving 
that it followed from my principles, that he was not himself in the 
visible Catholic Church, he exclaimed several times, ‘ Aha! so I am 
out of your visible Church! but I ‘now, on the contrary, that I am 
Pastor in the Church,—yes, in the visible Church too! because I feel 
the grace of God within myself; so,’ said he, ‘ 1 am truly Catholic and 
Apostolic. I reject entirely your succession. I am a Minister—of the 
Word—of the Gospel,—called and ordained by the prayers of the faith- 
ful.’ ‘ You are then,’ I said, ‘ like the Independents.’ ‘ No,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ 1 am Presbyterian.’ Again he pitied me, said that I was a baby, 
occupied only with worldly things. ‘ What absurdity ! said he, ‘ what 
bigotry ! what narrow-mindedness 

* ‘Talking to M. he said, ‘ I do not wish to hurt your feelings 
personally, but I said no more than truth when I told you that your 
Church is a faubourg of Babylon, and your Liturgy contains so many les 
that I cannot allow it a place in my library.’ 

** Conversing with M. about ecclesiastical absolution, he said 
that whatever ought to be practised is commanded in the Bible, as 
prayer, &c. ‘ And this power,’ I said, ‘ is given to the priests of the 
Church, and the duty which its exercise — charged upon them 


in the Bible.” ‘ Jt is a lie,’ he answered. ‘ Your Church is a part of 
Babylon.’ 


‘To turn now to the other, and far the most important branch 
of the foreign Protestants—the development of the German Lu- 
therans has been exactly in the same direction with that of the 
Calvinists of Geneva, so far as regards the abolition of all defi- 
nite creeds. On this subject we would refer those of our readers, 
who may wish to enter more into details, to the second chapter 
of the late Mr. Rose’s book on German Protestantism ;* where 
they will find a most clear and connected account of the actual 


* The State of Protestantism in Germany described. By the Rev. Hugh James 


Rose, B.D. Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, Chaplain to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 1829. 
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state of the German Protestants, both Lutherans and Reformed, 
with reference to their confessions, articles, and formularies, and — 
the mode in which they subscribe, or rather do not subscribe, to 
them. ‘“ With regard to declarations of faith,” he says, “ though 
both the Lutheran and Calvinist churches of Germany nominally 
possess them, they virtually have none.” 


** The Lutheran confessions consist of the celebrated confession of 
Augsburgh, of Melanchthon’s long, tedious, and inaccurate defence of 
it, of the articles of Schmalcald, of Luther’s two catechisms, and the 
Formula Concordiz. This immense mass of writings forms the sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran Church, and somewhat earlier than the 
middle of the sixteenth century subscription to the whole of them was 
required as a necessary step before the conferment of holy orders, or of 
any degree in divinity. Fora considerable period, circumstances to be 
noticed hereafter, produced a strong indisposition to change, and a firm 
adherence to the symbolical books. But they were ill fitted to retain 
the respect thus paid to them. ‘Their magnitude was alone a sufficient 
objection. And they were composed under circumstances of difficulty, 
of fear, and of danger, which prevented them from being duly studied, 
and guarded from objections. The consequence was, that, when the 
state of their external controversies allowed the Lutherans to direct 
their attention to the internal condition of their Church, these faults 
were strongly felt, and men became unwilling to subscribe to so large 
a mass of perhaps doubtful propositions. It is difficult to ascertain 
precisely when the first step was taken to qualify or avoid this subscrip- 
tion, but certainly as early as the time of the Pietists a device was 
adopted for escaping from the restrictive power of these articles of faith. 
Ever since that period it has been competent to the ministry to subscribe 
them with this qualification ‘ as far as they agree with Scripture,’ a quali- 
fication which obviously bestows on the ministry the most perfect liberty 
of believing and teaching whatever their own fancy may suggest. 
Mosheim expressly mentions the indisposition to the symbolical books 
which had existed long before his time; and-complains that the Lu- 
therans at the end of the seventeenth century had adopted the Arminian . 
notion that they owed no account of their belief to any human tribunal, 
and that they had even then degenerated into a state of unbridled 
licentiousness which held nothing sacred, but with audacious insolence 
threw down and trod on the most sacred truths of religion.” 

“* The picture of the Reformed church at the same period, presented 
by an equally competent authority, is most striking. Weisman says, 
that from about the beginning of the eighteenth century, it became 
useless to say a word on any minor controversies or on the abuse of 
reason in matters of faith; and that there was an absolute torrent, or 
rather deluge, of Pseudo-Rationalism, which, in various forms, poured in 
on all the Reformed universities and churches, so that a divine who 
ventured to say a word against the tet crude and partly mischievous 
systems of the day, was held up to ridicule. The moderns, he adds, do 
not at all deny that on these points they differ from their ancestors and 

their old doctrines ; but, on the contrary, hold them all in contempt. 
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** But this statement, although sufficient to show that the German 
Churches have nothing in their constitution to check changes of doctrine, 
is not all. These churches boast of it as their very highest privilege, and 
t4e very essence of a Protestant church that its opinions should constantly 
change. Hear the words of the most esteemed among their modern 
historians. * Our divines recognize the necessity of inquiring, of cor- 
recting, and of ameliorating their belief as often as any new views require 
it; and they do not deny the possibility of making that belief more free 
from false explanations and arbitrary adjuncts, firmer in some parts, and 
more connected in all.’ I am not here using an accidental or careless 
declaration, but one, the spirit of which runs through every work of the 
rationalizing German divines. It is a declaration which, if it refers to 
matters of trifling importance, is deserving only of contempt, but if it 
applies to fundamentals, must inspire us with the greatest horror and dis- 
gust. We cannot, in that case, doubt for a moment that this is one of the 
outrageous attempts of reason to subject religion entirely to her decision ; 
we cannot be blind to the obvious fact that, if{such a principle were re- 
cognised, every new school of philosophy would produce a revolution of 
religious opinion, and mould all belief according to its own views and 
principles, and that thus there would be nothing fixed or stable in 
religion while the world lasted. Such views could not be held for a 
moment by those who had any belief in the divine origin of our religion, 
or any confidence in God's promise, that he would always be with his 
church to the end of the world.” 


So far the German and Genevan developments exactly agree; 
both make a principle of rejecting creeds and confessions, or any 
authoritative interpretation of the Bible. But here the Germans 
break loose from the parallel, and get far ahead of their brethren 
of the Reformation. ‘The Genevan school overthrow the creeds, 
but leave the Bible standing; a large party in Germany, after 
overthrowing the creeds, have proceeded most rationally, con- 
sistently, and philosophically, to overthrow the Bible also. This 
is the natural course of opinion. So long as men are content to 
receive the Bible in its authorized sense, so long the system of 
revelation stands firm and unshaken, One creed, one definite 
belief is necessary: they receive that one belief, because the 
Church offers it them. The whole process of believing being 
comprised in one single act of acceptance ; the work is finished 
as soon as itis begun. Before inquiry can have commenced, the 
man is already a believer; and therefore inquiry, as the means of 
discovering truth, is prevented, antici ated, cut off ; it does not 
enter into the system. But once edie inguiry, as the ground 
of belief, as the means of arriving at truth, and you cannot limit 
its office or its operation. The principle remains in force, what- 
ever be the subject matter on which it is employed, whether 
the Creed which interprets the Bible, or that Bible which we are 
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examining, or the human mind which is examining it. If it is 
absolutely necessary to understand any article of doctrine, (we use 
the word in Mr, Coleridge’s meaning), i. e. intellectually to stand 
under it, to satisfy our minds by real examination as to the ground 
on which it rests, the foundation, the underneath,—if it is neces- 
sary to possess this experimental security that all is right, before 
we commit ourselves to a belief, then most certainly we have 
commenced a process which can never end, an infinite series 
in reasoning. ‘The foundation of one doctrine, or truth, is itself 
the superstructure of another, and can no more be satisfactorily 
rested on as solid ground, than the doctrine which it supports ; 


else we have only the world standing upon an elephant, and the 
elephant on a tortoise. 


** Hoc pacto sequar, atque oras ubicunque locaris 
Extremas, queram quid Telo denique fiat. 
Fiet uti nusquam possit consistere finis.” 


The Genevan school, however, has stopped short, has arbi- 
trarily determined the limits of inquiry, by resolving that it shall 
cease as soon as it comes to bear upon the sacred Book. The 
peculiar tone of their philosophy, rather rhetorical than deep, 
allows them to cut their development, as it were, In two; to dam 
up the stream midway, and leave the creeds moving, and the Bible 
stationary. But the German school coming upon the Sacred 
Book, with this inquiring principle in full action, see in it nothing 
whole, complete, or final, but only a collection of documents, 
the authorship of which, spreading over a vast compass of time, 
began in the most remote and unapproachable antiquity. And 
these documents proceeded from minds in a certain state, under 
a certain influence. What state? what influence? Inspiration 
is the word by which we express it, but what is inspiration ? 
What is the difference between those persons and the rest of 
mankind, from which it follows that, whereas what others say 
may be true or may be false, what ¢hey say is certain truth? What 
is this hidden source, and fountain of truth; the cause, whereof 
truth is the effect? We must understand, it seems, the internal 
state of inspiration, before we admit truth as the external effect 
of it. Hence the necessity of penetrating into and realizing the 
actual state of mind out of which the compositions of the in- 
spired writers proceeded, with a boldness and a curiosity, that it 
is almost profane to think of. The Bible, instead of carrying 
on its surface, as it did to the Genevan school, a self-evident 
canonical authority, was enveloped in the darkness of meta- 
physics. An impenetrable mist concealed the source and head 
of the sacred stream from human sight; and philosophical intel- 
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lects, regarding the difficulties as insuperable, only professed to 
turn them to the best account, by employing them as a stimulus 
to intellectual courage and perseverance. 


“ The Lutheran Reformation,” says Mr. Palmer, “ which began in a far 
less violent departure from the Church, nevertheless in its ultimate de- 
velopment has far outstripped the more superficial course of the Calvinistic 
heresy. Even at the present day, the infidels of Geneva speak of the Ra- 
tionalists of Germany as they themselves deserve to be spoken of by ortho- 
dox Christians ; for though they have arrived at the conclusion, that so 
long as men equally receive the Bible, no one has a right dogmatically to 
condemn the conscience and interpretation of his neighbour, they still 
shrink from that boldness of inquiry which presumes to examine their first 
principle relating to the Bible itself ; they still take the book as if it were 
rained down ready printed from the clouds into their hands, and carried 
with it the definition of itself, its object and authority, and the means of 
its own application: but the German mind was not so constituted as to 
stop short with this shallow inconsistency; they saw more and more, in 
the multiplicity and discrepancies of their symbolical books, the radical 
nullity of them all; and having, by their very multiplication, got rid of 
all, and come to receive all only ‘ so far as they agreed with the Bible,’ 
(2. e. their own interpretation of it) they did not stop short there, but felt 
that the idea and definition of the Bible itself, of revelation, and inspira- 
tion, of their own souls, and of God, must be obtained and based upon some- 
thing or other, before they could raise any such superstructure as that of 
scriptural or evangelical Christianity upon them. Accordingly, they 
descended deeper and deeper into inquiries concerning the history, com- 
position, nature, and object, of the Bible, and its component parts, con- 
cerning the nature and degrees of inspiration, the rules of interpretation, 
the idea of revelation, and of the existence and mutual relations of the 
human soul and a God, which that idea invoives.” 


But the metaphysical faculty is not yet wearied, nay, it has not 
entered upon its most congenial work, and deepest department. 
Though it has subjected the Bible and its source, inspiration, to the 
most unscrupulous analysis, it has hitherto regarded them in their 
actual position as things external to us. But now, passing from 
the external, it proceeds to direct its action internally upon self, 
viewing truths no longer as positive or external to the mind, but 
as parts or functions of the mind itself, or to use the technical 
expression, not as objective, but as subjective. Nature and instinct 
tell us to look upon the external world, moral or physical, as ex- 
ternal to us; to regard the objects of thought not as identical with, 
but as distinct from that thought. The ideas of God, of justice, 
truth, conscience, love, &c. are accordingly strictly objective; and 
we contemplate, admire, reverence, love them, simply in themselves, 
with the full impression of their genuineness and reality, and not 
dreaming for a moment but that they exist ees of our- 
selves, and whether we think of them or not. But the analytical 
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process in time undermines and destroys the impressions of 
nature, by discovering another, and, as it supposes, a deeper view 
of what constitutes the reality of these ideas; which view simply 
absorbs the external in the internal. God, justice, truth, con- 
science, love, &c. are changed into my ideas of God, justice, 
truth, &c. According to this philosophy we do not contemplate 
these ideas simply, but by the act of contemplating make ‘ea 
They are part of the man’s self, and, therefore, in analysing them, 
or examining on what ground their truth rests, he has, in fact, 
simply to examine and analyse himself, the being who entertains 
those ideas, and thus makes the whole world of truth and realit 
to centre upon se/f. But what is self, oneself, myself? the 
analysis must proceed till these questions are auswered, What 
is the ego? that deep, occult, mysterious thing called J? How 
shall we get at the egotistical principle, that centre of centres, and 
depth of depths, “ cycle in epicycle, orb in orb?” In what cave 
or abyss shall we find it? Shall we, like the giants of old, tear 
up mountains by their roots, and split earth to its centre, to see if 
it is underneath; under Caucacus or Avtna, or in the shades 
below, in Styx or Acheron? or under the world, or under the ele- 
phant, or under the tortoise? But if 1 cannot find I, then do I 
exist? Thus self goes on undermining self, descending and de- 
scending, till in some lowest chasm of its own unformed chaotic 
nature, nothing is heard but the restless dashing of waters, or the 
melancholy tones of curiosity and doubt are only answered by 
their own reverberations through caves and hollows, that extend 
still more dismally and hopelessly into the unseen. We do not, 
of course, mean to say that all analytical reasoning necessarily 
tends to such miserable scepticism as this, but only that when it 
occupies the whole man, and is employed as the sole means of 
discovering truth, it has this tendency. And in this mischievous 
and almost self-annihilating form it has obtained, to a consider- 
able extent, in German philosophy. 

The truth seems to be, that we only properly and truly exist by 
the relation in which we stand to external realities. We are 
naturally carried on to, and rest upon, objects out of ourselves, 
and this, whether done by practice or contemplation, 1s a develop- 
ment of our own principle of life; and it is so because it unites 
us to those objects: e.g. love, admiration, reverence, and the like 
affections give us a property, an interest in, unite us to those cha- 
racters that are the proper objects of them; and from that union 
there arises pleasure, which, as Aristotle says, is the perfecting of 
existence. ie ourselves we have only a bare existence, only half 
of ourselves as it were; the whole is made up when the external 
or objective half meets and is united to the subjective or internal. 
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And further, considering that, of the two sides in this union, the 
object or thing admired, loved, reverenced, has necessarily the 
superiority over the thing admiring, loving, reverencing ; it follows 
that the former takes precedence over the latter in point of reality ; 
that, of the two, the former is rather the head, the latter the de- 
pendent, the objective the source and spring of a true existence, 
the subjective the recipient of it. And as the objective is the 
source of moral existence, so it is the seat of speculative Truth ; 
Truth being in its very nature objective, i.e. external to ourselves, 
independent of our own perception of it; in such a sense that we 
cannot really believe anything to be true, except thus simply and 
positively—as, in short, is implied,in our very idea of Truth. ‘The 
moment we cease to regard Truth in this way, i.e. do not simply 
view it as an object, but evolve it as a result out of our own 
minds, by making the certainty of it depend on our seeing the 
grounds of it, that moment we and it part company. It is only 
by the pure act of sight, i.e. by the simple coincidence and agree- 
ment between the eye and the object, the seeing and the seen, or, 
in philosophical language, between the subjective and the objec- 
tive, that we apprehend and possess the ‘Truth. What madness 
then to do what German philosophy would have us do: but we 
will avail ourselves of Mr. Palmer’s most forcible language on 
this subject, and continue the extract we left off with above. 


** The only limit to their attempts to find a resting-place—to find a bottom, 
as it were, in the waters of ‘ subjectivity,’ was when they had come either to 
positive insanity, or to a state of doubt of the existence of God and of their 
own souls. For when once the ‘ subjecttve’ attempts to desert that ‘ ob- 
jective’ through which, in part at least, from the essential and eternal truth, 
it had its being, and by agreement with which, as by a sacrament, it had 
the life and substance of truth inherent and increasing in itself, from that 
moment it must necessarily run down, like a worm twisting itself tn tts own 
slime, parting with the remains of truth at every step, till it at length has 
nothing left to deny but its own existence. Once assert the right of rebel- 
lion, (it is quite another thing for a Church to maintain any particular 
error upon the principle of dogmatic authority, as the Nestorian and 
Jacobite Churches do,) once assert the principle of rebellion, and you 
must follow your own reason and feeling, one or both, now separated 
from that external law which binds them together in a just proportion, 
and oscillate alternately into worse and worse depths of heresy, fanaticism, 
and heresy again—and so on, even till all ultimately subsides, if uncorrect- 
ed, into Atheism and suicide.” —Aids, pp. 36—38. 


A most appalling system certainly ; but we find the German 
mind adopting it with the greatest ease and readiness, as if there 
were nothing strange or formidable in it. 


* Professor ——— being introduced to me at Oxford, and having 
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given me an account of the shades of opinion among the pastors in his 
country, I asked him how many he thought out of them all would sub- 
scribe the Athanasian creed. He answered me, as if surprised at my 
question, ‘I think they all would.’ ‘ What can you mean?’ I said, sur- 
prised in my turn, ‘when you told me so large a proportion of them 
were either Rationalists or Semi-Rationalists?’ He said, ‘We do not 
regard creeds and symbolical books in the same way in which you seem 
to regard them. ‘They are all at once more or less successful and more or 
less defective expressions of “ subjective” truth,—and every one would 
rightly subscribe them all in his own sense.’ Some further conversation 
passed on other subjects, and being struck by his reasonable language, 
I expressed my wonder and gratification at finding a Lutheran show 
such power of appreciating the principles and system of the Church, 
and asked him how it could be, and whether he was not diverging from 
Lutheranism and approaching to the Church. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I should 
say of myself, that ‘‘ objectively,” I am verging towards Catholicism.’ 
I did not understand at the moment what he meant by ‘ objectively, 
&c.;’ but some time after, as we were walking together, he said, 
‘Though you perceived that, objectively, I incline rather to Catholicism, I 
must confess to you, that, subjectively, I have as yet only wearied myself 
with researches, and have realized nothing, not even the existence of a God 
or of my own soul,’ — Aids, pp. 54, 55. 


And so ends, or rather never ends, this melancholy, subter- 
ranean sepulchral philosophy: what a contrast to the mode in 
which the Christian principle of faith works. Faith gives man a 
perfect realization of truth, and satisfies his mind, but quite upon 
another principle than that of inquiry. Faith gives him a ground 
above instead of one below himself, gives him an object to look to 
instead of a basis to stand on; points his eye upwards, and sus- 
tains him in mid air by an invisible agency. What we call, in 
philosophical language, a solid ground and reason, something 
that we recognize as actual terra firma, is especially not the pecu- 
liar ground of faith. ‘This we may see from the character of the 
mataphors by which we are accustomed to illustrate the action of 
faith, being often instances in nature of bodies oppure on a 
surface inadequate apparently for this purpose. bird in the 
air, a ship at sea, are symbolical of faith, on account of the un- 
substantial nature of the elements which sustain them, Any ap- 
pearance in short of a body supported, while there is nothing under- 
neath sufficient to support it, wherever presented to the eye, in- 
stinctively approves itself to us as a type of faith, The bird and 
the vessel seem to have made a venture, in trusting themselves 
so freely to the regions of pure air and water; and their position 
buoyed up, as by a sort of enchantment, midway between heaven 
and earth, and appealing to our sense of the marvellous and in- 
visible, images the state of the believing mind, sustained by its own 
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instincts and aspirations, and resting on a kind of spiritual terra 

Sir ma. 
“AS the fowl can keep 

Absolute stillness poised aloft in ar, 


* So may the soul, through powers that Faith bestows, 
Win rest, and ease, and peace, and bliss that Angels share.” 


But more; the language of type and poetry goes on to re- 
present faith as not buoyant simply, but rising by its own innate 
upward tendencies: and as the appearance of the hawk stationary 
in mid air suggests to the poet’s mind the buoyancy of faith, so the 
eagle’s flight towards the sky represents its soartng and aspiring 
nature. 

The soul ascends 
Drawn towards her native firmament of heaven, 
When the fresh eagle in the month of May, 


Upborne, at evening, on replenished wing 
This shaded valley leaves.” 


The one simile in fact naturally takes up and carries on 
the other; and in their whole meaning they may be taken as 
a fair representation of a whole body of metaphorical language 
commonly applied to faith, and which, in fact, contributes most 
powerfully to form that idea of faith in our minds which we 
actually have. We say, then, summon this idea as you actually 
find it in your own mind, and as it is interpreted by this 
whole comment of metaphor, and compare it with the idea of 
the analytical, the reasoning, the subjective process, as illustrated 
by its accompaniment of metaphor as well: compare them, aud 
you will find yourself, to all appearance, simply contrasting high 
and low, heavenly and earthly, spiritual and natural. And though 
metaphor itself is not argument, yet taking it, as we do here, 
simply as interpretative of the two ideas, we must remember 
that we are, through this medium, considering and testing the 
ideas themselves. It is suspicious, we repeat, that we part alto- 
gether with the weréwpoy, the buoyant, and aspiring, as soon as we 
come to the other side of the comparison. The reasoning faculty, 
as we have seen, takes its stand on ¢erra firma to begin with, de- 
mands some solid ground underneath, where it may feel its footing 
sure, and in accordance with understood mechanical laws. And 
with the principle the development also is downwards. When 
reason proceeds to assure and establish its immediate ground, it 
can only do so by descending below it, and digging deeper still ; 
a process which must be repeated, of course, as often as each 
successive ground becomes the immediate one. The upward 
flight of faith is reversed; instead of ascending the mind descends, 
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and Faith has approached almost to the gates of heaven, while 
Reason is still burying itself deeper and deeper in the bowels of 
the earth, in the endeavour to ‘ find a bottom in the waters of 
subjectivity,” i.e. to get under itself. It is surely time to ask, 
after so dark a descent, where we are, and what we are to call 
our new world. Christianity promises a heaven, but this looks 
little like a heaven; this subterranean region, this chaos and dark- 
ness speak for themselves, and intimate but too plainly of what 
lace we see the type and shadow; though reason may here erect 
its “high capital,” and with its own ‘ naptha and asphaltos ” 
even emulate the light of day. But reason, it seems, must reign, 
at any sacrifice ; we must have freedom of thought, be free to 
speculate, examine; free to believe what we like and as we like, 
free from any master but our own understanding. The absolute 
independence and sovereignty of self must be maintained, though — 
its empire be one of desolation and misery. 
Here at least 
We shall be free... . 
Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 


And such is the tremendous power of the selfish or individual 
principle when it has gained a footing, nay so strong is the natural 
tendency in every mind towards it, that the wonder is rather that it 
has been so much discouraged and kept in check as it has, than that: 
there should have been, at certain periods, strong outbreaks of it, 
It seems the character of a low and fallen creation, to shun the 
light. The worm buries itself in its hole, the snail coils itself up 
in its shell, the beast of prey lurks in his den, the humau natural 
being cleaves to self, and rejects the offered enlargements of his 
nature. Talk to him of the invisible, of the unknown, of what 
he will understand hereafter if he will only believe now, of instincts 
that carry with them their own evidence, of a higher wisdom than 
the intellect, and another basis than self; he heeds you not, hears 
you not, so long as he has that precious self to commune with: 

“he folds himself like a serpent round his own centre, and, direct- — 
ing all his mind and faculties inwards, is dead to impression from 
without. This backward tendency, this recoiling into, embracing, 
collapsing into self; this suicidal character of the fallen man, per- 
mitted as it has been all along to exist in and mix with the exter- 
nal Church, must have been ever secretly threatening her disso- 
lution. And, according to human principles, what was there to 
have prevented it? Might not the power of the body at any 
moment have become too weak to compress the multitudinous 
host of individual elements which composed it, the principle of 
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unity having given way in some mighty struggle, and the whole 
system sunk and crumbled to atoms! ‘That against such formida- 
ble opposing forces the Church has been preserved is indeed a 
marvellous fact, which we can refer only to the immediate and 
simple operation of Supreme Grace. ' 


We have attempted to give a brief sketch of two prevailing 
forms of rationalism, the Genevan and extreme German, not 
professing it to be an adequate representation of the whole 
rationalistic development, but only an explanation of its tenden- 
cies and principles. ‘To enter in detail into all the varieties of 
shade and shape, which the theory has assumed in_ passing 
through the German mind, would require volumes. Even during 
the last few years the philosophy of Germany has undergone a 
great change, happily to all appearance in an orthodox direction, 
though at present it is hardly possible perhaps to reckon with any 
certainty upon its solidity and permanence. Dr. Pusey, in his 
recent letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, takes a hopeful 
view of it, more from the promise it affords of future improve- 
ment, than for the actual good effected already, though that has 
been considerable. He says— 


“From this death-sleep Protestant Germany was awakened by 
another battle-cry, its sufferings in the war of 1813—15. The scourge 
of Europe brought some humbler and chastened thoughts. Yet even in 
1825, a theologian, in recounting the professors who could any how be 
considered orthodox;—i. e. those who in any way contended for the 
doctrines of the Gospel or its very truth,—counted, in all Protestant 
Germany, seventeen ; the miracles of our Lord were still, here and 
there, explained away by the teachers of youth; some of those in the 
Old Testament were even ridiculed, both were disbelieved by many who 
were afterwards to be preachers. They are denied, to this day, by some 
of the professors in Prussia itself. Since that time the hand of God has 
indeed been with them; it has been ‘the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes ;’ but from a state of things when Rationalism ruled 
with a scarcely-disputed sway, to one in which the fall faith of Nicaea 
shall be received in its integrity, —this were such a mighty change, that 
your Grace may well think it subject of inquiry, not whether the three 
creeds still stand in the book of their confessionx—but whether they are 
still confessed,—as saving truth......1 myself had reason deeply to 
value and to love, now many years past, several of those who were 
employed in the restoration of religion in Prussia; I watched, for 
some time, with deep interest, though mingled sorrow, the struggles to 
a better state ; everything of a deeper sort, there as here, tending to 
restoration,—but there, unhappily, not of a perfect soundness of faith, 
but of Christianity itself. With much to respect, much to love, there 
seemed always some flaw. ‘They have but lately recovered Christianity ; 
—rather Christianity and infidelity in its extremest form of Pantheism are 
stall struggling for the mastery in the minds of their very teachers,—what 
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they have recovered they have recovered in an imperfect form.’— 
pp. 122, 125. 


At all events, no single move seems to have been made for the 
restoration of the authority of the creeds. ‘The lax system remains 
in full force. ‘There is no bond fide subscription: the individual 
claims and is allowed his own private sense of Scripture; and till 
that liberty is removed, Rationalism is, and Rationalism must con- 
tinue to be, the religion of Germany. It is not the particular belief 
entertained by the individual, but the recognition of his right to 
form that belief for himself, which is the root of evil in the sys- 
tem. It is that which is so irreconcileably opposed to, nay, 
which supposes the non-existence of, Christian umty. Even the 
orthodox creed is unsound if held simply as the creed of the indi- 
vidual. And therefore no reaction that there may be to more 
evangelical doctrine can be relied on, till it takes a turn in the 
direction of strictness and dogmatism. Unless it do this, it may 
be, after all, only a hot fit, to be followed,” as Mr. Palmer says, 
** by another cold fit as before,”’—one of a series of “ undulations, 
which will continue till the last remains of religious feeling and 
right reason are extinct.” 3 

Such is the state of Continental Protestantism, and it 1s im- 

portant to consider it, not merely as so much present matter of 
fact, but also in connexion with the original position of the Pro- 
testants as a body, whither we naturally go back in order to 
account for it. Distinct from the facts of their present con- 
dition, their original position, as they formally and constitu- 
tionally fixed it, was not a defensible one. ‘They did not indeed 
start with acknowledging a system of private judgment: the tra- 
ditions of the Church, and almost the whole body of Catholic 
doctrine, was maintained by them, and that, though of course 
with more or less of inconsistency, upon a traditional ground. 
And consequently, as Mr. Palmer shows, viewing them merely 
as persons who differed from the main body of their brethren on 
some non-essentials, and were involuntarily out of communion 
with the Church, because subscription to these points was de- 
~ manded of them, which they could not in conscience concede ; as 
yet they had not forfeited their Catholic claims. But it was a 
different thing when they came to convert this negative ground 
into one of positive authority on their side, as they did by the 
Confession of Augsburgh, 

“ The first words of which are ‘ Ecclesie apud nos magno consensu 
docent ;’ when yet the framers, subscribers, presenters, and favourers 
of that Apology, and in one word, the whole party, were only a mixed 
multitude, neither churches, ‘ ecclesia,’ nor possessed of any authority 
to teach, ‘ docere.’””—Aids, p. 33. 
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As an informal temporary ground there could be nothing un- 
catholic in any number of persons, small or large, remaining out of 
the Church for such reasons, if they acknowledged themselves to 
be out of the Church. But when this ground was itself made the 
foundation of a Church, when independence was proclaimed, and 
a new unepiscopal Church was set up against the Church Catho- 
lic, an act of formal schism was committed, which converted their 
situation, in itself a difficult and hazardous one for the mainte- 
nance of sound doctrine (being out of the Church), into one 
certain to betray them. Without an episcopate there is no secu- 
rity for the continuance of sound doctrine in any set of Christians; 
orthodoxy for the present moment being in itself no pledge of or- 
thodoxy for the future. And therefore, though the greatest part of 
the Lutherans and Calvinists might begin with a sound and a tra- 
ditional creed, when they erected the new and unheard of thing 
of a Church without an episcopacy, it was in fact committing 
themselves and their creed to the wide world; the doctrine was 
without its natural guardian and expounder, in whose keeping 
alone it was safe; nor was there anything thenceforth to prevent 
a gradual decline into laxity and error as circumstances might 
occasion, ‘The creed is the property of the Church, and a Church 
is such only by virtue of that from which it obtains its unity, and 
it obtains its unity only from that in which it centres, viz. the 
bishop. And, therefore, all its teaching must be through the 
medium of the episcopate, as is beautifully expressed in the acts 


of the Synod of Bethlehem, which the Eastern Church transmitted 
to the nonjuring bishops :— 


“Therefore we declare that this hath ever been the doctrine of the 
Eastern Church ;—that the episcopal dignity is so necessary in the 
Church, that without a bishop there cannot exist any Church, nor any 
Christian man, no not so much as in name. For he, as successor of the 
apostles, having receiving the grace given to the apostle himself of the 
Lord to bind and to loose by imposition of bands and invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, by continuous succession from one to another, is a living 
image of God upon earth, and by the fullest communication of the 
virtue of that Spirit who works in all ordinances, is the source and foun- 
tain as it were of all those mysteries of the Catholic Church, through 
which we attain salvation. And we hold the necessity of a bishop to 
be as great in the Church, as the breath of life is in a man, or as the 
sun in the system of creation. Whence also some have elegantly said 
in praise of the episcopal dignity, that as God himself is in the heavenly 
Church of the firstborn, and as the sun in the world, so is every bishop 
in the diocesan or particular Church, inasmuch as it is through him that 
the flock is lightened, and warmed, and made into a temple of God, 

‘* But that the great mystery and dignity of the episcopate has been 
continued by succession from one bishop to another to our time is clear. 
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For the Lord promised to be with us even to the end of the world ,/ and 
though He be indeed with us also by other modes of grace and divine 
benefits, yet does He in a more especial manner through the episcopate, 
as the prime source of all holy ministrations, make us His own, abide 
with us, and render Himself one with us and us with Him through the 
holy mysteries, of which the bishop is the chief minister and prime 
worker through the Spirit ; and so He suffers us not to fall into heresy. 


«+++[The bishop] teaches the holy Gospel, and contends for the orthodox 
faith.” —pp. 26, 27, 29. 


_ Mr. Palmer applies this principle to the case in hand,— 


“ In all Churches, whether heretical or not, the clergy are the root 
and source both of the doctrine and discipline, and of the whole body : 
a new and different clergy, then, involves a new and different Church and 
religion, by something similar to what took place on the day of Pente- 
cost, if it proceeds from God, (and there be, as some say, two or more 
Christianities or successive dispensations of the Gospel ;) or else by the. 
assertion of the right of individuals to follow and act upon their own - 
interpretation of Scripture, in defiance of the pre-existing Catholic and 
Apostolic Hierarchy. But Luther, being a priest, made out of the Bible 
and his own will as the root of his ‘ Protestant Church’ a new clergy of 
‘ pastors,’ who are neither bishops, priests, nor deacons ; and Calvin, being 
a layman, made in like manner ds the root of his ‘ Reformed or Evangelical 
Church’ a new clergy of ‘ministers, who are neither bishops, priests, nor 
deacons. As the root is, such is also the tree and its fruit: the clergy 
are the root of the Church, and the joints and bands of its coherence, 
and continuation ; the existence of the Lutheran and Calvinistic guass- 
clergy, as differing from the apostolic, is based upon an act of aipeote ; 
therefore the whole development of their churches and religion must be 
so too.” —pp. 35, 36. 


And this part of the subject brings us naturally to the point of 
opposition between the Protestant bodies abroad and ourselves. 
Without entering into the general questions connected with the 
Reformation, or canvassing the propriety of the steps which were 
then adopted, it may fairly be assumed, after all that has been 
written, that we came off legally safe from that fiery ordeal, and 
preserved a valid episcopal succession, by which we are con- 
nected with the Church antecedent to the Reformation, and are 
fairly identified as the Anglican Church. So that whereas the 
Continental Churches (as they call themselves) were founded upon 
certain changes, here the Church passed through those changes. 
Our origin is totally different, and therefore our substance is dif- 
ferent; and to the question, what we have in common with those 
Churches, in strict ecclesiastical language we must reply, nothing. 
We are what the Protestant bodies are not: they are not 
Churches, we are a Church. tp 

And with this original difference of position, one would natu- 
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rally expect before hand just that difference in the after history 
of the two bodies which has really taken place. We pre- 
served the creed, with its traditional groundwork, at our Refor- 
mation, the Lutherans and Calvinists had not abandoned it at 
theirs. But we, together with the creed, preserved, in the Epis- 
copate, the depositary of the creed as well; and under that keep- 
ing it has continued down to the present day. ‘The Lutherans 
and Calvinists had no safe receptacle for theirs; and therefore 
the enemy has come and stolen it from them. The Church is 
the home of the creed, its covering and shelter; nay more, the 
Church is that which holds and believes it. Imagine an idea 
carried off suddenly from conversation with the person whose 
idea it is, and transmitted hurriedly through a succession of 
men, each one conveying it to the other more distorted or at- 
tenuated than he received it. The idea at last becomes a mere 
shadow, or a total perversion of what it was in the mind of the 
thinker, aud simply because its natural protector and Interpreter 
has not kept at hand. In the same way the creed is naturally 
part of and an the Church; take it out of her, and you have it at 
once in an unnatural state ‘of poverty and nakedness, and tremb- 
ling at its exposal to the outward air. ‘The real and genuine 
creed must be received as Creed, Church and all; you must not 
separate, must not force. ‘The ornament has its only meaning on 
the object which it adorns; the creed fits on to the Church, and 
to her only. ‘The creed is the understanding and mind of the 
Church; and to have that understanding and that mind, there must 
be that Church. 

In vindicating thus our position as a Church, and therefore 
our right to the creed, in a sense in which none of the Protestant 
bodies can claim it, we are fully sensible how imperfectly we, as 
Anglicans, have acted up to our privileges, nay, how much ground 
we have given, by allowing Puritanism and Latitudinarianism 
to prevail to such extent within the establishment, to the Roman 
Catholics to deny our very existence as a church. They put 
the Protestants together in a heap, and us along with them, 
and think we only show morbid delicacy, and empty fastidious 
conceit, when we proclaim ourselves dissatisfied with our com- 
pany: nor do we seem to have the right to draw such refined distine- 
tions, as they would say, between one form of Protestantism and 
another. And certainly persons at a distance, and out of our 
system, ought to be excused, if they cannot easily see what par- 
ties amongst us have the 4905 of the church on their side, and what 
have not; “and decide simply, by the loudest voices and strongest 
lungs, or, as at an election hustings, by the number of hands held up 
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of persons who have no votes. In the mean time, we within our 
Church see that she has a character of her own tolose; we see that 
as a matter of fact she has treated the creed differently from those 
bodies with whom she has been identified, that she has kept it as 
if it belonged to her, and as if she had a natural relationship to it. 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Calvinists, might seem to have started alike 
ut the Reformation, at least the difference to have been only 
between more and less “ perfectly constituted Churches;” but 
the event has shown that that difference was not simply one of 
more or less. Both bodies held then in the main the same 
system of doctrine; but the episcopate, “ that principle of stability, 
maintaining each body in the condition in which it is,” kept us 
where we were; they had nothing to keep them stationary, and 
so drifted down the stream. ‘This difference between the two 
systems they themselves see more strongly than would suit the 
taste of many amongst ourselves: so strongly in fact that they 
regard the Anglican system as still in principle what they call: 
Papistical, (because it rests on the old dogmatic ground;) and ~ 
will only have even the most Protestant among us to be half- 
Protestants; e. g. 


“The doctrine of human authority has never yet been thoroughly 
eradicated in England; but it does not extend beyond it. Neither 
Luther nor Calvin admitted it; and as for us, we reject this Anglican 
doctrine (which, like the Creed of Athanasius, makes one man condemn 
the conscience of his neighbour) with all the force of our souls.” — Aids, 

ae As for our English doctrines,,———has himself no sort of doubt 
of the original identity of Priests and Bishops. 

“ He wished, with Paley, that it [Anglican Church] would cease to 
require subscription to the XXXIX Articles. He argued very warmly 
against our doctrine of ecclesiastical authority; on my stating it to him, 
he cried out, ‘ You are then Catholics! but that is all absolutely con- 
trary to the principle of our common rebellion.” * * * —Aids, p. 42. 


And now comes the very important and significant question,— 
on what grounds, standing in the relation in which we do to the 
foreign Protestants, are we justified in voluntarily taking their 
name and designation, in calling ourselves Protestants and our 
religion Protestantism. The Church of England is, as we have 
seen, clearly opposed to a certain theory and system, which 1s, 
as a matter of fact, the ground which the great Protestant world 
has adopted. Is or is not the system of the Protestant world, 
and that which our Church disallows, Protestantism? It would 
seem as if there could be no valid objection to such an appro- 
priation of the word. Upon ordinary principles of nomenclature 
asystem may either take its name from an internal source, its 
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character, origin, and fundamental principles, or, externally, from 
the person who founded, or the sect and party who. hold and, _ 
maintain it. On the former view we call the system before us 
the Liberty of private judgment, Latitudinarianism, Rationalisin : 
on the latter the proper and acknowledged name for it is, Pro- 
testantism. 

“The opinion of the world at large has almost unanimously 
decided on this meaning of the word. Ask any ordinary person 
just enough acquainted with the theology of the day to echo 
its dicta, what the great object is which Protestantism has 
effected, and he will reply immediately that he considers it to 
have established the glorious principle of private judgment, the 
right of examining the Scriptures for ourselves, and believing 
ouly what we find in them; that it has cleared away the glosses of 
Church dogmas and tradition, and left the Bible, and the Bible 
only, the religion of Protestants. ‘To be convinced that such is 
the meaning and drift of the term, as opposed to its signifying 
any mere opposition to Rome on particular doctrines, as the 
Papal supremacy, transubstantiation, and the. decrees of the 
Council of Trent, it is only necessary to form the idea of ano 
position to those doctrines, simply standing by itself, and not 
based upon the system of private judgment, or Protestantism, in 
the sense which we are now affixing to the word. How com- 
pletely is such opposition deprived of its point and significancy ; 
how inadequately does it express the ideas which we have formed 
of the whole object and compass of the system which we are sup- 
posing it to be. Such Protestantism is in fact no Protestantism 
at all; it is wanting in the principle which alone can make it 
such, and is therefore rejected by the mind as not being what 
we fairly and genuinely mean by the term. 


** It is not enough to prove me a Protestant,” says Mr. Palmer, ‘ or m 
Church a Protestant Church, to show that we differ from the Pope, or 
from the Latin or any other Churches, upon some particular points ; nay, 
not if we had really and actually lodged a Protest, or adhered to a Pro- 
test lodged by others, would this prove it either, or justify the designa- 
tion, unless we differed and protested upon the principle of Protestantism. 
An individual or community may profess Catholicism upon a Protestant 
principle, that is, a new Catholicism covering its novelty under an equi- 
vocal expression, and really according to the old sense of the word anti- 
Catholic ; and so also an individual or community may Protest or profess 
Protestantism upon a Catholic principle (as in fact many English Church 
people wish to do, and fancy that they do indeed) that is a peculiar Pro- 
testantism of their own, unrecognized by the world at large, and so really, 


according to the true sense of words, anti-Protestant,”—Letter to a Pro- 
testant Catholic, p. 14. 
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‘That is to say, such a qualified system is not what we mean by 
the'word Protestantism. A strong sign of this is the view we take 
of the position of the Eastern Churches ; regarding them, as we 
do, im no sense as Protestant, although they are opposed to Rome 
on‘all the three points mentioned. 


“* The Churches of the Greek Rite are the most powerful and strenu- 
ous of all opposers of the doctrine of the Papal Supremacy, the very 
rou sind distinction of ‘ Popery’ and ‘ the Church of Rome.’ 
They’ protested (so far as every kind of hostility and anathema can be 
called a Protest, and people will it that it can) they Protested, I say, 
against the fundamental principle of ‘ Popery’ for six hundred years 
before Luther and Calvin were heard of and yet it has never entered inta 
any man’s thoughts to call them ‘ Protestant Churches,’ or their mem« 
bers ‘ Protestants. Why? I ask. Perbaps some one may suppose 
that the idea of the Greek Churches sharing the ‘ apostacy’ and 
‘ idolatry’ of Rome outweighs their agreement with ‘us’ on the 
point of the Supremacy, and so excludes them from the great Protestant. 
Community, of which they would else form the most important part: 
but neither can this be the case ; for the Nestorians and Eutychians are 
quite free from ‘ idolatry,’ nay have their churches barer of pictures 
and images by far than those of the Lutherans or even Anglicans, and 
have equally strong prejudices on the subject; they reject the supre- 
macy of the Pope, know not the language of transubstantiation, or seven 
sacraments, leave all free to read the Bible, administer the communion 
in botb kind, celebrate the services of the Church in their own language, 
have a married clergy, laugh at purgatory and indulgences, practise no 
auricular confession, reduce invocation of saints to mere apostrophes, or 
attach no importance to them; and yet, with all this, they are not Pro- 
testants, nor their churches Protestant Churches ; they would reject the 
title for themselves, and nobody would ever think of giving it them. If, 
as a last resource, any one should contend that be who really makes some 
formal protest against Rome is a Protestant, then how is it that the 
Jansenist Church in Holland, which really does protest continually, is 
yet never, on that account, called a Protestant Church? Js ct not evi- 
dent that the reason is because common sense sees in all those churches a cer- 
tain Catholic principle of dogmatic and traditional authority in_ the 
hierarchy which is evidently opposed to the spirit and principle of Protestant- 
ism? And on the other hand, when we consider the infinite diversity and 
_ contradiction of the opinions, doctrines, and practices, which are found 
within the pale of Protestantism, and that yet all these innumerable 
sects and persuasions call themselves and are called by one name, and 
that that name forms a real link of mutual union and sympathy to them 
all, and that they appear, in spite of their diversities, to the world, and 
to all the Eastern Churches no less than to the Latin, as one great 
family or form of Christianity,—when we consider these things, L say, 
is it not evident that the communily of name of all Protestants comes of 
that principle of the right of private interpretation which they really have 
together in common, and in which they are clearly opposed to all Churches 
of the original foundation.” —p. 15—18. 
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To the authority however of this sense of the word Protestant- 
ism, even supposing it to be the general and acknowledged one, 
it may be objected that our position with respect to Rome on 
these particular doctrines, as distinct from the ulterior principle 
mentioned, is really,and as a matter of fact Protestant; and that 
therefore the circumstance of the present and generally recog- 
nised sense of the word, being the latitudinarian one, does not affect 
the point that we are Protestants, and must consider ourselves such, 
The appeal may be made to history, and to the formal consti- 
tution of our Church, for a certain real sense of the word, 
as opposed to the popular and general one ; and it may be argued 
that as we persevere in declaring ourselves Catholics, though 
popular misunderstanding has confounded that term with Sinai: 
Catholic, in the same way we ought to go on calling ourselves 
Protestants in spite of the wrong and liberalizing sense which the 
world at large attaches to the word. Such an appeal as this 
would not in our opinion succeed, even if the ground of fact 
on which it rested were substantiated, If the sense of the word 
Protestantism, as involving Private Judgment, only prevailed par- 
tially, it might be our duty to enforce any other sense of the word 
which a more respectable and authoritative portion of the com- 
munity had preserved, But having obtained that general and 
almost universal acceptation which it has, we do not see how the 
word can be fastened now to a former signification which we are 
supposing, Common sense recognises the great rule in language, 
that words pro tempore mean what the general opinion of the world 
pro tempore takes them to mean, And the case of a term such 
as Catholic, only misunderstood in a very limited part of the 
Christian world, and possessing a scriptural meaning which we 
cannot give up, cannot apply to that of a simply human word, 
over which human opinion has complete power, and of which the 
disputed sense is the general and acknowledged one. 

But it is not after all true, that either the history or the formula- 
ries of the Church furnish any ground of fact upon which to 
represent her in a Protestant relation to Rome, even in the definite 
and limited sense. ‘That she differs on certain points is unde- 
niable, but this difference is not suitably expressed by this word. 
To protest and to disagree are not identical terms; and even 
regarding the word Protestant in connexion with its original de- 
rivation, as bearing the less obnoxious sense of protesting ag against 
certain specitic doctrines, and so simply expressing the Lutheran 
position at first starting, even in this sense it does strictly apply 
to our own Church, either historically, or constitutionally, 

‘* As a matter of fact and history,” says Mr. Palmer, “neither I nor the 
Church of which 1 am a member have ever made any protest at all, Our 
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sovereigns acted against Rome with a high hand, and the Church submitted or 
assented to what they required, and was passive rather than active during the 
whole quarrel ; and this being the case, 1 look with suspicion upon those, 
who, because my difference or the difference of our Church with Rome, 
whatever it is, may in their opinion virtually amount to a protest, would 
therefore force me to call it one, and myself and our Church Protestant. 
This language is forced and unreal to begin with, and the desire to main- 
tain it... . [implies | a disposition to make our sovereigns and Churches into 
followers of certain individual teachers on the continent, such as Luther 
and Calvin, and mere echoers of some protest or other from which their 
sects were named ; and this, were I to speak only as an English citizen, 
and for the honour of my country, I would never do, even though Lu- 
ther and Calvin had been preachers of orthodoxy instead of heresy, la- 
bourers for unity and not for schism, or for sanctity had deserved to be 
canonized ; whatever might have been their merits, still certainly it 
would have been a thing unheard of in the annals of the Catholic Church, 
and most unworthy of this great empire—for the Apostolical Churches 
of two nations—eventually of three—whose colonies were to spread 
over half the globe, to take a permanent designation from the imsincere 
protest or apology of a mixed multitude presented to a foreign diet ; for 
our kings and nobles and people, to profess themselves to all generations 
disciples in religion of a priest who invented a new clergy of ‘ pastors,’ 
and a layman who palmed upon the republicans of Geneva his equally 
unauthorized institution of ‘ ministers.” We may have sinned, we did 
sin, doubtless, in too great submission to the will oftyrants ; but still they 
were our own kings,—kings the equals of any in Christendom,—and the 
conduct of the court of Rome engaged us by all our feelings of ee hg? 
to submit to what was done. But this would indeed be a most un-Eng- 
lish abasement of our Church and nation. It might seem comparatively 
respectable to have followed some great bishop into heresy, and so re- 
mained a fallen Church, as the Nestorian and [Eutychian Churches still 
remain in the East: but to follow such innovators as those of the 16th 
century, whatever it may seem, to fanaticism, is at least unworthy of the 
high spirit and manly sense of English gentry and nobles; to say 
nothing of those who, whether they know it or know it not, sit not in 
seats of Luther and Calvin, but on the thrones of the apostles and their 
successors.”’—Letter to a Protestant Catholic, pp. 24, 25, 26. 


Nor, if we fairly examine the position which our Church takes 
with respect to the above-named doctrines, in its articles and 
formularies, shall we find her committed to the protesting ground, 


E. g. on the point of the Papal supremacy, Mr. Palmer, speaking 
as a member of the Church, says, 


I do not believe that the jurisdiction which was taken away from 
the Pope was of Divine right, nor even according to the spirit of the 
(Ecumenical Canons, nor safe for the Church at large ; nor do I believe 
that the definition of the visible Church is necessarily limited by prac- 
tical obedience to Rome; nor that the bishop or Church of Rome, or 
any given council of bishops, are to be viewed as in themselves and 
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strictly speaking infallible antecedently to the reception of their decrees 
by the Church at large.” 


But this is perfectly consistent with his claiming the right, 
as a member of the same Church, to say, Fed 


“ If the sovereigns of England, who in past time violently took away 
from the Pope that jurisdiction which whether rightly or wrongly he 
had acquired over our Church, were now im the same manner to restore, 
or even increase it, and our Church submitted as she submitted at the first, 
IT would just as freely submit to it as I submit to any other ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction: nay, further, I think that if other differences could be set- 
tled, it would be unworthy of Christian bishops to dispute unnecessarily 
about jurisdiction, and that the State ought also make some amends for 
the violence it then used.” . . . .—p. 29. is uois 

“ She may indeed be withheld from giving to Rome such power over 
herself as Rome seeks, by a sense of duty to the Church at large, or by 
secular enactments, or by both; but in this I can see no protest.” 
p- 32. 


Again, with respect to transubstantiation— 


‘“‘ If any one say that the bread, after the order of nature, does not 
remain, I do not agree with him any more than does my Church, but I 
protest against nothing ; rather, if we are right, we reject and condemn 
the error, for truth is superior ; nay more, it seems to me to be tothe in- 
dividual who is pious and believing quite a secondary error; for if I go 
to the altar, | do not go to look for common bread, but for that bread that 
cometh down from heaven, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ. Zé seems 
to me to be a question of no moment, whether the natural substance remains 
or no; of it depart I care not, and if it remain yet I look not for at, I see 
it not, I see nothing but the body and blood of the Lord after the words of 
consecration.” —p. 32. 


Thirdly, with respect to the Council of ‘Trent— 


“ J have nothing at all to do with it ; our bishops did not assist at it, 
have never since in any synod examined it, nor ever formally approved 
or rejected either it or its decrees. J, as an English clergyman, am in no 
wise bound even to have read them: and why then should I allow avy 
one publicly to say in my name that I would necessarily be against 
their reception? | will say nothing at all of the kind: I will only say, 
that certainly they ought neither to be received nor rejected without 
calm and religious examination in a synod of our own and foreign 
bishops, in which the foreigners should have every encouragement from 
our Christian temper to explain them, and put a good sense upon them 
if they are capable of being explained ; and the same disposition, I trast, 
they might be induced to show towards our Church, with respect to 
any doctrine of hers to which they have never been parties, as for in+ 
stance, that of the Thirty-nine Articles.” —pp. 30, 31. 


On the whole, then, it appears that the latitudinarian sense Of 
Protestantism remains without any solid rival in any other general 
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recognised sense ; and that as for any unrecognised. peculiar 
sense of the word, it cannot in the first place be admitted as a 
counter sense, even were it true in point of fact ; and, secondly, 
that it does not hold true of the Church, her history and formal 
acts showing, that she is not necessarily committed to a Protest- 
ant, even taken to mean simply a protesting position. But the 
use of the word, in the latter sense, may be put upon another 
ground, and that deservedly a most influential one, with a large 
and valuable part of our Church, viz. the language of our divines, 
Whether the actual legal ground taken by the Church commits 
us to the use of the word or not, our Divines, it may be said, have 
asa matter of fact availed themselves of it, and given it their sanc- 


tion and authority. They have used it to express a certain op- 


position to Rome on particular doctrines, as distinct from any 


latitudinarian theory, and how are we justified in departing from 
their language ? 


“This is the sentiment of Catholic hearts, whose spiritual life, lit in — 


baptism, and imbibing afterwards more or less of Catholic nutriment 


from the inner Church, has struggled against the prevailing waters of . 


bitterness, and being unable to rise above the evil, has all along acquiesced 
in its mixture, and neutralised it to itself, and by its acquiescence has 
accomplished the purposes of Providence, and concealed from the enemy 
the existence of our Church. The attachment of such men to the word 
Protestant (i. e. in their own peculiar sense of it) is really amiable and 
Catholic; there is a very great weight of seeming authority in their 
favour, and their opposition or even anger at any slight or disrespect to 
such authority, and at any attempt to introduce a new phraseology, fills 


me only with satisfaction and with a good confidence for the future,”— 


Letter to a Protestant Catholic, pp. 19, 20. 


To those, however, who argue for the word upon this ground, 
we would beg to suggest the reflection—whether, in adhering to 
the detter of our standard divinity, they may not be departing 
from its spirit, It is very evident, upon the face of writings such 
a§ those of Andrewes, Bramhall, Laud, and others, that they made 
use of such language merely to express their sympathy for the 
original position of the reformed bodies on the Continent, cut off 
_ as they had been, from the Church, upon grounds at the time 

invalid and insufficient. They considered that they and the 
foreigners had certain points of opposition to Rome in common, 
and that while they had been enabled to maintain those points 
consistently with their full position as a church, their neighbours 
had been, from accidental circumstances, less fortunate; but that 
they held all the time the same church principles with themselves, 
and only waited for an opportunity to put them into practice; a 
view which the strong expressions of some of their writers in favour 
of the episcopate would naturally encourage. But does it follow, 
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because they adopted a certain language under one state of things, 
that therefore we should continue the same in another; that be- 
cause they admitted a certain agreement with the foreign Pro- 
testants, and called themselves Protestants in consequence, that 
therefore we should stand up for the same word when we no 
longer agree with, but are fundamentally opposed to them? 
Their use of the word was clearly one of those cases which often 
occur, where men are betrayed into a favourable view of a cause 
and party before that party has developed its principles, and mani- 
fested its real character. Protestantism was an unformed,’ im- 
mature, incipient system in those days ; now it has advanced to 
completeness and maturity. Shall we take no advantage of the 
increased knowledge and light which the experience of three cen- 
turies has furnished? ‘To do so were to do precisely what those 
very divines themselves would least of all wish us to do—to 
follow them just on that very point where it is impossible they can 
be any authority to us, i.e. to go to them for our actual present 
experience, and allow them to dictate to us what is or is 
not the real state of things now. Upon their own facts they are 
of course authority, and that is all they wished to be, or can be; 
their conclusions cannot be authoritative, when the premises from 
which they drew them are altered, and another and a later set of 
facts has superseded those which they all along supposed and 
took for granted. And this (we have been giving all along Mr. 


Palmer's view of the subject) is considerably confirmed by ob- 
serving that— 


‘* The more any one is judged even by popular opinion to have ap- 
proached to a true representation of the Church, the less of Protestant 
phraseology and the more of Catholic do we find in his words and 
writings: and the, whole of the new phraseology stops short at the 
church-porch, as if paralyzed by some ancient exorcism still virtually 
connected with our baptism and witb the font which stands at the en- 
trance of the church. Once within the house of God, and we hear no 
more of ‘ Protestantism,’ ‘ Protestants,’ ‘ the Protestant religion,’ or ‘the 
Protestant Church, but only of ‘the Catholic faith to be kept whole 
and undefiled,’ of * the Catholic religion,’ the ‘ Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church,’ of the ‘ good Catholic fathers,’ of ‘ good Catholic Chris- 
tians.’ I do not so much as once find the word Protestant in the Prayer 
Book, nor in any of the occasional offices, (so far as they have been 


worded by the Church herself), nor in the Canons, nor in the Articles, 
nor in the Homilies.”—p. 34. 


In a word the language of our divines only applied to the 
relative position of the two bodies at starting, when Catholicity 
was professed on both sides, and the circumstances of the age were 
such as to throw into the back ground the points of difference, 
aud bring out in undue prominence those of agreement. Since 
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that time we have gone on developing upon our respective grounds, 
without much intercourse or connexion, and knowing compara- 
tively little of each other’s actual state, and the religious move- 
ments which were from time to time occurring on each side. 
The sleep of our Church during the last century prevented her 
from inquiring into and acquainting herself properly with the 
miserable and appalling changes that foreign Protestantism at 
last underwent: and now we wake up with our old names and 
language upon our lips, and persist in applying to the matured 
system and school, the same terms of brotherhood that we applied 
to the rude and unformed body, just broken off, and fresh from, 
the Church Catholic. We are content to go back three centuries 

for the ideas we form of our own age, and as if the world was 
stiffened at the Reformation into an immutable Chinese mould, to 
suppose that Germans and Genevaus are by the laws of me- 
chanics necessarily Lutherans and Calvinists, and natural born 
believers respectively in the confessions of Augsburgh and Smal- 
cald, and the dicta of Bullinger and John Calvin :—~a notion © 
about as much akin to the truth of the case, as would be the 
supposition that the East India Company were actuated by real 
veneration for the majesty of the Great Mogul, and waited for 
orders from Delhi before moving in any matters of government. 
Experience and facts, we maintain, are strong against such an 
easy view of the case. ‘The human mind must at any rate, at 
this late period in the history of the world, be understood to be a 
moving, fluctuating, uncertain power, perpetually originating new 
things, or reviving old. And it is a fact pretty well beyond dis- 
pute, that this intellectual principle has been at work upon the 
Continent, and that Protestantism has passed through a variety 
of forms and stages in consequence. It only remains that we on 
our side should accommodate our language to such changes, as 
soon at least as they vitally alter the relative position of these 
bodies to ourselves: that we should forbear to use terms longer 
than they continue applicable, and be ready from time to time to 
give up customary forms of speech and nomenclature, according 
as they become antiquated and obsolete. It is curious and 
interesting indeed to see how actual acquaintance with the state 
of foreign Protestants has had this tendency, 1. e. how gene- 
rally it has tended to make churchmen, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, undervalue and think slightingly of the word Protestant. 
The following passage from a book already cited, seems an in- 
stance in point, the tone and spirit of the language being alto- 
gether to reject the word, though the /etter and form of it do not 
go so far. Speaking of the unsettled state of belief among the 
German Protestants, Mr. Rose adds,— 


“ Tf then it be essential to a Protestant Church to possess a constant 
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power of varying her belief, let us remember that ours is assuredly no Pro- 
testant Church.... Here is a marked difference between our van and 
these Protestant Churches. Our Church receives only what was received 
in those ages when truth must have been known; the others 

that perhaps in no age has truth yet been recognized, and that. ber 
genuine form may still remain to discover.... But what strength of 
belief can exist under such a state of things? ... How can we fix on 
our minds to-day, what to-morrow may teach us to reject? But yet 
farther, how can we teach others what we doubtfully receive ourselves ? 
How can we offer to their notice any thing but a cold system of moral 
truth, resting on no higher ground than its expediency? Can we teach 
the repentant sinner to look for comfort to the cross of a dying Saviour, 
or to the mediation of that Saviour glorified, when these doctrines of re- 
demption and intercession may be mere speculative fancies? Can we 
teach him in his infirmities to rely for help on the ever-present Spirit, 
when we know not so much as whether there be any Holy Spirit? Can 
we point the troubled look of suffering, of age, and of infirmity, to the 
resurrection of Jesus, as a certain token that they are themselves to be 
one day the inhabitants of a brighter and better country, when we doubt 
whether the very narration of the resurrection may not be a mere im- 
posture and fabrication? If this be Protestantism, if it be Protestantism 
to doubt of every sacred truth, or at least to receive none with confidence, 
may that gracious Providence, which has ever yet preserved our Church, 
preserve her still from the curse of Protestantism; may it teach her that 
He who has given her Scripture as a guide, has given her also the power 
of understanding the truths i contains, that she has not been in past 
times, that she is not now left to wander in uncertainty and error, but 
possesses a light which will guide her to truth and to peace.”—Rose 
on German Protestantism, ch. ii. 

The time is indeed come when we have rather to make a 
stand for the fundamental principles which our divines held, than 
for particular words where difference from them would be only 
difference of language, and even that be fully accounted for by a 
difference of times and circumstances, in a way to leave abso- 
lutely no stigma, not the slightest shadow of disrespect upon their 
theology. rte has, within the last century, developed 
into such a fearful system, that it is quite impossible for any one 
at all imbued with Church principles, and who knows what he is 
doing, to hold any communion of belief, sentiment, or language 
with it. It has attacked, and is still attacking the most essential 
articles of faith; nay, the very principle of faith itself. The spirit 
of the great Protestant world has shown itself to men and to angels, 
as being the mere spirit of unbelief and wilfulness—the spirit of 
self-dependence and self-exaltation—the spirit of man, and not 
the spirit of God. Whatever our divines may have wished and 
hoped, and however deeply we may agree with their wishes and 
hopes, we cannot deny facts, or refuse to act as the real existing 
state of things calls upon us to act. We cannot get over what is as 
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~a plain matter of fact the state of continental Protestants. Know- 
“ang them to be what they are, we cannot, dare not join them. We 
could not accept their assistance, even against simple heresy, 
“much fess unite with them to oppose merely what we consider 
“Some particular errors of a solid branch of the Church Catholic, 


_ “Even though I were willing,” says Mr. Palmer, “ in deference to the 
usage of our own divines, and to the authority of the state, to use the 
ambiguous language of Protestantism to express certain specific differ- 
ences of our Apostolical Church from Rome, without involving any 
compromise of ber Catholic and dogmatic principle —stil, as a matter of 4 
fact, I find the thing inpossible. Those statements of doctrine, which the ‘7 
Church herself has made on disputed poiuts, are so very brief, and are 4 
taken in so many senses and with so many modifications by different a 
persons and parties, calling themselves or being members of the Church, 
aod so many of these views are entirely contrary to what 1 suppose to 
be the true doctrine of the Church, that I cannot feel justified, in honour 
or honesty, (to say nothing of our own safety,) in fighting against Rome 
in a.masked battalion of such heterogenous allies. If our Church differs 
from Rome in certain points, (as for my part I think she does), and so. 
far is bound to contend against Rome, I have no sort of objection: 
let us fight fair: I do not like to fight in the dark, nor with a host of evtl 
a and infidels for my allies. The very breath of their protest, of their 
Protestantism, has something sulphurous in it which unnerves and oppresses : 
it ts full of self-assertion, pride, hatred, ignorance, cowardice, inconsistency 
and contempt. Let us only get out of this smoke and see our enemy, 
and know that there are no heretics on our side; and what is, that we 
are contending for. Let us know distinctly what Rome really teaches 
which we reject, and what we really are bound to teach which Rome 
rejects, and then I for one am quite ready to contend against Rome, 
and to protest, if people wish :—I care not by what name our opposition 
be called, so long as that name be not equivocal, and do not make me 
assume the position of a cowardly hypocrite, joining forces, under a unity 
of ambiguous words, against Rome, with opinions and sects which I abhor.” 
—Letter to a Protestant Catholic, p. 27. 

_ And therefore when Mr. Palmer finally and solemnly rejects 
for bimself and his Church the name of Protestant, he does so 
upon a view of the absolute necessity of the case, irresistibly 
forced upon him by experience and observation of facts, m oppo- 
sition to strong prepossessions, both of country and education, in 
favour of the word. | 

. Having first been told in virtue of my Church principles by Papists, 
that.so far | was not Protestant, and having given them answers more 
blunt than courteous, professing the most devoted attachment to Pro- 
testantism, and the fullest confidence that I should find no essential 
difference between myself and the Lutherans and Calvinists in religion ; 
having, then, been rejected by the Protestant brethren whose friendship 
I courted, for nothing else than for my refusal to adopt the principle of 
dissent as the principle of the Protestant religion ; having studied them 
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both by books and travel for eight years ; having been disowned by all 
their sects, and all their parties, and told that I was ‘ no Protestant,’ 
that | was ‘a Catholic,’ or would soon become one, and no ‘ better 
than a Jesuit ;’ and not I only, but that my Church was of the same kind ; 
(for though they boasted of the truly Protestant party among us which 
were disposed to carry out their principles, they never seemed to deny or 
question but that I fairly represented my Church; ) after having had this 
experience of them, and having never ceased in the mean time to pro- 
fess myself a Protestant, and to be ready to fraternize with any Pro- 
testants who would acknowledge or even tolerate my principles of 
Church authority, and having clung to the notion of unity with the 
foreigners to the last, and not having yet found so much as a single 
individual who would avow such principles as those upon which our 
Divines have hitherto theoretically defended the Foreign Reformation, 
I think that I may be excused if now I turn round upon them at last, 
and say, ‘ Since you will have it so, I take you at your word. Since you 
will not admit me for a Protestant, but will have it that I ama Catholic, 
be it even so; from this time I will no more call myself a Protestant ; you 
may have your Protestantism and its principle to yourselves ; I relinquish 
in your favour the language to which I have adhered in spite of you so 
obstinately and so long; I accept the name of Catholic which you have 
given me, as opposed to Protestant, and will henceforth know and own 
none other ; I took the Papsts for wolaters, and I found them in prin- 
ciple brethren ; I took you for brethren, and I have found you in prin- 
ciple Dissenters or heretics; you have uniformly refused to recognise me 
unless 1 would compromise the principles of my Church ; I now refuse to 
recognise you, and reject and anathematize your Protestantism as you 
have before rejected mine and that of my Church.” — Letter to a Protest- 
ant Catholic, pp. 43—45. 

And with this strong, serious, well-considered rejection of the 
word Protestant, we close our extracts from Mr. Sulgecite pam- 
phlets, only adding, what we are in duty bound to add, his quali- 
fication—that, ‘ if there be any Protestants abroad, Lutherans or 
Calvinists, who will honestly and openly profess those principles 
and dispositions upon the supposition of the existence of which and 
never otherwise, our orthodox divines have been used to recognise 
the foreign reformation; who will disown and anathematize the 
principle of the right of private interpretation of Scripture— 
who are willing and desirous to be confirmed in order to receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, and to receive a true clergy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons”—he “ will as readily own and de- 
fend such Protestants as any of our divines have ever done,” and 
not “ pretend that such ought to be converted or reconciled as 
heretics, but joyfully and thankfully acknowledge them for 
brethren, in spite of their present denominations of Lutherans 
and Calvinists, Protestants, Evangelical or Reformed.” 
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Arr. [X.—1. The Works of Nicholas Ridley, D.D. sometime 
Lord Bishop of London. Edited for the Riise Society, by 
the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A. 


2. The Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces of Archbishop Sandys. 
Edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 


SINncE the publication of our last Number, we have received the 
two first volumes published by the Parker Society, so called, as 
our readers and all the world are aware, neither after him of 
Broad Street, Oxford, nor after him of West Strand, quod multo 
verisimilius ; but after Matthew Parker, the successor of Cran- 
mer and Pole, in the see of Canterbury. If the Society in ques- 
tion must needs be called after the name of some one man, we 
have no particular objection ourselves to the person selected, 
who is, we apprehend, a good type, on the whole, of the sort of 
character, which, in a former Number,* we ventured to describe 
as marking the worthies of our own portion of the Church in 
later times, in contradistinction to a severer and loftier mould of 
character, which has been more brought out in other portions and 
ages of the Church. ‘The notable entry in his own private journal, 
on the occasion of his consecration, will easily be remembered, 
Heu! heu! Domine Deus, in que tempora servasti me? Jam 
vent in profundum aquarum, et tempestas demersit me. O Do- 
mine, vim palior, responde pro me, et spiritu tuo principalt con- 
Jirma me. Homo enim sum, et exigui temporis, et minor, &c. 
Da mihi fidium tuarum, &c. The poverty of spirit indeed, here 
so beautifully expressed, seems, in Archbishop Parker, to have 
amounted to a sort of constitutional weakness of character, of 
which he was so well aware himself, that he called it his own 
cowardliness.” It created,” says Strype,} many uneasy 
thoughts to him, and made him pass his life in heaviness, as 
reckoning himself upon this account not so well qualified for this 
high office in the Church as he ought to have been.” ‘This cha- 
racter of mind was carried apparently into little things, of which 
we seem to have an instance in the first of these volumes, where 
we have a letter of Bishop Ridley’s,{ pressing him urgently to 
preach at Paul’s Cross, which Parker seems evidently to have 
tried to escape. We may as well notice here by the way, the 
only other circumstance with respect to Bishop Ridley, bearing 
upon Parker's history, a story, which Sirype, in his heavy way of 
retailing gossip, makes quite a serious affair of. “ Bishop Rid- 
ley coming to Cambridge upon the King’s visitation,” (though, 
* Vol. xxiii. p. 205, Art. on Froude’s Remains. 
+ Life of Parker. ¢ Letter iv. 
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if he means A. D. 1549, as Bishop of Rochester, he is plainly’ 
wrong, for Bishop Ridley had, at that time, never* seen the lady, 
in question,) would visit Dr. Parker sometimes at Corpus 
Christi College, where he could not but take notice of Mrs. 
Parker’s comely features, and withal with what becoming and 
prudent behaviour all her speeches and actions were comported. 
And at length was heard to ask the question, whether she hadia 
sister like her; either thereby congratulating Dr, Parker on such 
a wife, suggesting few of that sex to arrive at her qualifications, 
or as though he himself, notwithstanding his purpose of living in 
the single state, had been minded to change his resolution, if ‘he 
might meet with such a woman as she was.” However, Strype 
is not, as indeed he seldom is, without authority for his gossip, 
being indeed in this instance Matthew Parker himself, who records 
in praise of his wife: “ Fuit ea semper muliebri obsequio atque 
verecundia, ut Ridleius Londinensis Episcopus, quanquam ex pro- 
Sesso calibatum secutus abstinuit a nuptiis, tamen accedens Can- 
tabrigiam, * * * perspecté in muliert venustate tanta gravitate 
atque prudentid, quasi Matthai gratulans nuptiis, stbique querens 
similes rogavit, An sororem haberet sibi semilem?’+ Whether 
Mrs. Parker had a sister or not we have never taken pains to 
inquire. Since Ridleius ex professo calibatum secutus abstinuit a 
nuptus, we never felt his danger from such a contingency ‘so 
great, as the Archbishop hints, and Strype seems seriously to 
think it. 

Leaving, however, this important matter, let us return to the 
Parker Society. Whatever is to be thought of the other volume, 
Ridley’s works may certainly have been considered as a desi- 
deratum, the nearest attempt, as far as we know, towards collect- 
ing them, having been for the Religious Tract Society. Their 
edition of Ridley contains the Treatise on the Worship of Images, 
imputed to him by Fox; his Treatise on the Lord’s Supper ; his 
Conference with Bourne; his two Conferences with pias 
the Lamentation for the change of Religion nm England ; his two 
Farewells, and the rest of his letters, as published by Coverdale, 
including the preface and epilogue of his Disputation at Oxford, 
‘Two other letters, one from Strype and one from Burnet, were 
also included in the collection. 

Of course, however, the Religious ‘Tract Society published no 
Latin. Moreover, one or two passages were not to the taste of 
the Society, the second Conference with Latimer actually re- 
ferring to the books of Tobit and Judith, as if they were true 
histories, and ‘Tobit a “ godly father ;"{ and the Treatise on 


* See Letter iv. t Parker’s Antiq. Britannice. Mattheus. 
¢ See works, 138, 159. 
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Image Worship allowing, that some might escape hurt by images, 
just as Moses was not deceived or seduced by Jethro’s daughter, 
nor Boaz by Ruth, though the general law against such mar- 
riages was to be observed ;* this, we suppose, being regarded as 
a dangerous admission. Again, Ridley in one of his letters, in- 
cludes the denial of the baptism of infants, and the rebaptizing 
‘* those that have been baptized with Christ’s baptism already,” 
in a catalogue of “ pestilent and heinous heresies.” Of course 
he ‘required to have his mouth stopped, and the passage was 
omitted. , | 

‘The present edition of Ridley includes all the works mentioned 
above. It also contains his Determination of the Disputation at 
Cambridge, A. D. 1549; his Answers to certain Queries on the 
Mass from Burnet; his [njunctions to the diocese of London, A. D. 
1550, (though not his Articles to be inquired of, of the same year, 
given in Sparrow’s Collection); and Reasons why the Lord’s Board 
should be in the form of a table. It gives also, from documents 
hitherto unpublished, his opinion in Latin of. the Decretal Epis- 
tles, in answer to a query of Bradford’s as to their authority; 
and three new letters, one from a Lansdowne MS., and two 
others from MSS. in Emanuel College Library ; one from Bern- 
her to Ridley, the other from Ridley to one Wm. Punt. 

- Following the example set by Mr. Jenkyns in his accurate 
edition of Cranmer’s works, Mr. Christmas has also given us the 
whole account of Ridley’s disputation at Oxford, his subsequent 
examinations, and his martyrdom, from Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments. 

We shall subsequently have occasion to notice some omissions 
in this list, so far as it is to be regarded as a complete collection 
of Ridley’s Remains; but we must first notice one or two 
redundancies, as we believe them to be. We feel inclined to 
reckon such the insertion of “ Gardiner’s Variations from other 

Papists and himself touching the Account of the Lord’s Supper.” 
We have not Mr. Jenkyns’ “Cranmer” at our elbow, but we 
remember perfectly that he has claimed this for Cranmer, and 
upon grounds which appeared to us, at the time, satisfactory. 
Probably Mr. Christmas thought Fox’s assertion enough to go 
upon, in inserting the treatise in his volume, and so perhaps it 185 
but not as being his unquestionably, or without notice of Mr. 
Jenkyns’s opinion to the contrary. 4 

Fox has also asserted the Treatise on Image Worship to be 

Ridley’s, and his authority seems never to have been questioned ; 

but yet we believe we can show that there is no good ground for 


* Works, p. 83. + No. xv. of this Collection. 
t Letter v., xx., xxiv. 
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attributing it to Ridley, though the question may be of no great 
consequence, as far as his opinions are concerned. In hopes 
however of winning the thanks of the Religious Tract Society, 
(see above) we will just mention how the matter stands. Collier, in 
his * Ecclesiastical History,’* furnishes an account of a memorial 
presented to Queen Elizabeth against images, of which he gives 
the substance and part of the conclusion, referring to a MS. 
in the Corpus Christi College library, Cambridge. Quite 
enough was given by Collier to prove an extremely suspicious 
similarity with the so-called Treatise of Ridley. We have lately 
however, by the kindness of a Cambridge friend, had the MS. in 
question collated with the ‘Treatise, and hereby venture to assure 
our readers that they are one and the same, only that whereas the 
‘Treatise, as printed by Fox, seems to beseech Edward not to 
blemish the fame of Az’s most godly father,” the manuscript sub- 
stitutes “ brother” for ‘ father,” and has a preface to the Queen’s 
most excellent Majesty prefixed. When the Treatise indeed 1s 
examined, it bears internal evidence of being addressed to Eliza- 
beth by several bishops, and not to Edward by Ridley alone. 
Fox has left the plural in the heading: “ Certain Reasons which 
move us, that we cannot with safe consciences give our assents, 
&e.” though he has given by way of explanation this account, 

that it is a Treatise of Dr. Ridley “in the name as it seemeth of 
the whole Clergy.” He has also left the following passage :— 
“ Tlaving thus declared unto your Highness a few causes out of 
many which move our consciences in this matter, we beseech your 
Highness not to strain us any further, but consider that God’s 
word threateneth a terrible judgment unto us, if we, being pastors 
and ministers in the Church, should assent to the thing, which 
.. +. We are persuaded tendeth to the confirmation ef error, &c.” 

Now, when was there any danger whatever of Edward’s straining 
the bishops or clergy in that direction at all? or would the tone 
adopted in this and other passages, have been addressed to a 
mere boy! or would such a boy have been addressed at all, and 
not the protector or the council? Once, in short, suggest the idea 
that the Certain Reasons” were addressed to Queen Elizabeth, 
and not her brother, and the internal evidence, let alone the 
Corpus MS., determines the question. Why Fox should change 
“ brother” for ‘father,’—why the Preface to the Queen should 
have disappeared,—why he should have chosen to call it Ridley’s, 
is matter for Messrs. ‘Townshend and Cattley, and not us, to de- 
cide, But it 1s worth observing, that it does not appear in the 
first English edition of 2 vols., and is given in the editions which 
do contain it, in a sort of appendix to the work, apart from the other 

* Vol. ii, p. 464. 
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letters and treatises of Ridley, and along with two stories respecting 
him, one of which is certainly false, and the other we think highly 
improbable. 

It will be seen above, that Mr. Christmas has made some use 
of the manuscripts remaining in Emanuel College library towards 
his work, but he does not appear to have examined them 
thoroughly, ‘That library contains a great portion of his Last 
Farewell, in his own hand writing, supplying one or two various 
readings, though none perhaps of great importance, except the 
Pembrokians should think it so, to be informed from authority, 
that the trees, which once bore witness to his having “ learned 
without book almost all Paul’s Epistles, yea, and [ ween, all the 
Canonical Epistles, save only the Apocalypse,” were nut-trees. 
The sheets in question contain a short farewell to Soham, 
spelt Shoame, amongst the other places with which he had been 
connected, and which none of the printed copies have :— 


“ Farewell Shoame Vicarage, my cure for a little time, and yet as I 
knowledge that little was too long, both for that after my receipt of the 


benefice I did not, nor indeed could abide with thee, and also for that he 


whom the college and I placed in thee after my giving over, now, as I 
hear say, doth yield to the trade of the world, contrary to his conferences 
had with me before, and to his own handwriting and subscription unto 
the Articles of religion, in matters of controversy.” 


There are also extant in the same repository, two Latin letters 
by Bishop Ridley, to whom addressed, whether Bradford or 
Bernher, admits of some doubt; as well as the exact circum- 
stances to which they refer, though one may allude to the Trea- 
tise he is said to have drawn up on Predestination, FT ive other 
letters in his handwriting, the originals of letters published by 
Coverdale, and a copy of the letter to Grindal, contained in the 
library, are somewhat important in the additions they supply, and 
the evidence they give as to want of fairness on the part of 
Coverdale and Fox, or one of them, in their way of dealing with 
the letters of the Martyrs. ‘These do not seem to have been 
thoroughly examined by Mr. Christmas, who takes no notice of 
Coverdale’s having jumbled into one (Letter xviii.) two separate 
letters, each of which however he has seen, as appears by his notes, 
pp. 373 and 375. Mr. Christmas seems, however, to have had 
considerable difficulty in deciphering the MSS, he has now pub- 
lished, of which his edition is not always correct. ‘Thus in the 
letter to Gates and Cecil,* published from a MS. in the British 
Museum, for “ If 1 would believe every fool,” read x If L would 
believe every ¢ale.” In Austin Bernher’st letter again, of which, 


* Letter v. + Letter xxiv. 
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if we remember right, the handwriting is very difficult to read, 
for “ As yet all things go forward to the great pain of godly 
ministers and the perpetual shame of the people. The best 
tragedy to describe it would ask a great deal of time,” read, 
‘ And yet, &c. shame of the Pupists, the which tragedy to de- 
scribe, it would ask a great fale a time.” In another sentence, 
amongst other blunders, “ Cambridge” is put for ‘* Coventry,” the 
place at which Bernher had promised to meet Bradford, and 
where the latter expected to be carried to in his way towards 
Lancashire, which word we believe we may substitute for the 
asterisks of the present edition. However, the editor sins in this 
sort of way in common with most persons who set about decipher- 
ing old letters and old writing, amongst others, with Bishop Bur- 
net, from whom he has reprinted Bishop Ridley’s ‘ Answers to 


certain Queries about the Mass.’ ” Of these, one is thus given by 
Burnet and the present editor :* 


“T think it not only convenient, that such speech should be used in the 
mass, as the people might understand, but also to speak it with such an 
audible voice, that the people might hear it, that they be not defrauded 
of their own, which St. Paul teacheth to belong to them.” 


“Their own” commonly belongs to people, and the sentence 
sounds sufficiently obscure. ‘The true reading, as appears from 
the original in Lambeth library is “ their Amen.” ‘This is a good 
instance, we conceive, of the use, denied perhaps by none, of re- 
curring in all possible instances io original MSS. Neither does 
the letter (No. ii.) given from Bishop Burnet, as from the London 
Register, agree throughout with the original. 

There are questions connected with Ridley’s letters which 
make it very desirable that some attempt should be made to ar- 
range them in their order, a difficult task, since most of them 
are without a date. ‘This does not seem to have been here 
attempted; Austin Bernher’s letter, mentioned above, being even 
placed after the answer to it, (No, xxii.) which, as we remember, 
Ridley had written upon the back of it, a circumstance explaining 
his words in the close of the letter, “Thus fare ye now well ; I had 
no paper, and therefore [ was constrained thus to write.” Neither 
are the treatises in the volume arranged in their order ; that “ upon 
Images” erroneously ascribed to him, and supposed to have been 
addressed to Edward, being placed after the ‘Treatise on the 
Sacrament” and the “ Piteous Lamentation,” both the undoubted 
labours of his imprisonment. 

Mr. Christmas has, as we mentioned, given us Fox’s account 
of the disputation at Oxford in English. He has also given in 
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the Appendix the original Latin, which he has collated, as he 
mentions, with a MS. in the collection of Archbishop Parker in 
Corpus Library, Cambridge. This MS. he calls, however, “a 
very imperfect sketch of the proceedings,” and conjectures to have 
been taken from the first notes which Ridley made after the dis- 
cussion, before he had time to arrange them at full length, If 
Mr. Christmas had seen Gilbert Lronside'gmedition of the 
Disputation and Treatise on the Lord’s Suppe¥, he would have 
seen that the Corpus MS. is a copy of Ridley’s own account of 
the Disputation, which, with the other treatise, * Ironside pro- 
fesses to publish verbatim from manuscripts found in his father’s 
study. 

The Corpus MS. is not Lronside’s, for it contains a few various 
readings, but it is a copy, and to the existence and authenticity of 
this Disputatio, which is therefore strictly Ridley’s work, and 
ought to have been published as such, Fox bears witness in the 
margin of his report, as, p. 217 of this edition, “ out of Ridley’s 
own writing,” and again pp. 221, 232. Of course it was not to 
be expected that Ridley from memory would give a perfect 
account of the Disputation, or state every argument in the order. 
in which it was alleged; but it is satisfactory to find this and 
Fox’s longer report agreeing with each other as far as they do, 
as hoth again agree with a different report in Latin contained 
in the Cambridge Public Library, Fox’s report, of which we 
imagine the original MS. is that in the British Museum, was 
most probably derived from Jewel himself, one of the notaries 
on the occasion, and whose subsequent flight into Germany 
would give Fox access to this document. Ridley’s own account 
had also fallen into the hands of the German exiles, along with 
several other of his works, as mentioned in the letter from Grindal 
(No. xxxi.) 

We fear we have exhausted our readers’ patience with this 
disquisition upon this edition of Ridley. If it should appear 
from it that Mr. Christmas’s edition is by no means faultless, it 
is no more, probably, than Mr. Christmas would himself have 
been able to say of any other edition, published by another; the 
collection of an author’s disjecta membra, aud the collation of 
different editions and manuscripts being, as any must know who 
has tried it, by no means an easy task. 

And now for Bishop Ridley himself, with respect to whom 
there are probably few members of the English Church who will 
not feel and acknowledge some interest, which is more than can 


* This edition of the Treatise on the Lord’s Supper differs considerably from other 
editions, which contain clauses and sentences subsequently introduced, probably by 
Ridley, into the text. 
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be said for some of the names, included in the projected scheme 
of publications by the Parker Society, Even those who view 
his conduct least favourably are ready to allow that there was so 
much of goodness and nobleness in his character, and of modera- 
tion and soundness in his opinions, as to make him stand out from 
the common characters of his time and scene, as claiming dis- 
tinct and more respectful notice. Besides, it seems unquestion- 
able that he did much to fix the English Church in the position 
it occupies, whatever we may think of that position. ‘The 
_charge of his adversaries was, “ Latimer leaneth to Cranmer, 
Cranmer to Ridley, and Ridley to the singularity of his own wit; 
so that, if you overthrow the singularity of Ridley’s wit, then 
must needs the religion of Cranmer and Latimer fall also.” * 
His own party, on the other hand, when they desire to have the 
questions in debate between themselves and their opponents 
fully canvassed in convocation, move especially that Bishop Rid- 
ley should be brought into the house. | 

The time at which he first appeared on the scene was critical.\ 
Burnet’s account is, that Cranmer had just lost, in Fox of Here- 
ford, his best friend and ablest assistant. ‘The cause of the 
Reformation required one of some maturity of judgment, and 
even if Cranmer had been of a different and more independent 
character, still he had ample need of an adviser and confidant, 
A man who “did never love” ‘ sudden changes without sub- 
stantial and necessary cause, and the heady setting forth of extre- 
‘mities,” was certainly an acquisition, and this testimony, though 
borne by Ridley to himself,} is truer, we apprehend, than men 
often bear to their own characters and conduct. 

Lingard, indeed, says that during the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
he imitated his patron Cranmer by conforming to the theological 
caprice of the monarch. With Cranmer’s case we are not at present 
concerned. But Lingard has specified no particular grounds for 
this charge against Ridley, and it is matter of well-known fact 
that, as one of the preachers at Canterbury, his avowal of his sen- 
timents had well mgh involved him in a dangerous persecution, 
and that upon his change of opinion on the subject of tran- 
substantiation, which was in the year 1545, and in consequence 
of reading Bertram’s book, and for the first time coming to the 
conviction that a real and not corporeal presence was what the 
fathers held, he communicated his views candidly to the Arch- 
bishop, though the prosecution of Anne Askew, and the Arch- 
bishop’s unfavourable reception of the treatise and letters of 
Joachim Vadianus, rendered this a matter of perhaps even per- 


® See his Examination, October 1st, p. 283. 
+ Letter to West (No. iv.) 
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sonal danger. He was not probably, till quite the close of Henry’s 
reign, in a position to draw the eyes of the king directly upon 
himself, though he very soon began to attract prominent notice 
in the new reign, and we have a letter of Gardiner’s, commenting 
on a sermon he had preached at Court quite early in it, in which 
the latter treats him with evident and considerable respect. 

That his influence was now very great with Cranmer, there can 
be little doubt, nor, as we think, that it was, on the whole bene- 
ficial, though by no means always exerted on the side of truth 
and justice. It is not, however, our purpose to attempt any 
consistent account of his conduct, of which perhaps none can be 
given. ‘Those were days of unexampled difficulty. Every tempta- 
tion that could either mislead the reason, or influence the passions 
of men, seems then to have been let loose on the Church. It was 
a conflict of the most opposite evils and dangers; the calamities 
of anarchy and despotism being strangely combined. We ought 
not therefore to wonder that they who were forced into the tem- 
pestuous front of party, found it impossible to steer a clear and 
unsinning course. It is indeed one of the most painful features 
of the times, that none, whichever way they leaned, who figured’ 
in them prominently enough to be now remembered, did so act, as 
to be a safe and unexceptionable pattern to future ages. ‘Till we 
are in a situation of equal difficulty; till we are equally left to 
choose our course in the storm of change and labyrinth of dis- 
cussion, we are scarcely in a position to estimate with justice. 
or propriety the reasons and motives of the Reformers. We 
cannot help, indeed, forming some estimate, however unwillingly, 
however unconsciously; but perhaps it is the part of wisdom to 
reserve our graver conclusions, till the time arrives when we shall 
have to illustrate, by our own example, the course we think the 
Reformers ought to have taken, 

Such allowances, on the score of the perplexity and confusion 
of the crisis, must, we think, be made, and may fairly be so, in 
estimating some particulars of Ridley’s conduct, which, in them- 
selves, it is impossible not tocondemn. For instance, when we find 
him first sitting as one of the judges upon Bonner, in this capa- 
city depriving him of his see, and then stepping into his place, 
one cannot but feel the indecorum, to say the least, of the whole 
proceeding, whatever we may think of Bonner himself, of the well- 
known kindness Ridley showed to the relations of the deposed 
bishop, or the very different manver in which the latter afterwards 
treated his. There were, moreover, other circumstances con- 
nected with the same transaction, by no means pleasant to con- 
template. As everybody knows, advantage was taken of the 
occasion to suppress the Bishopric of Westminster, which had 
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been created out of the see of London, Thirlby, the first and last 
bishop, being promoted to Norwich, and the diocese being re- 
united to London. It would be delicacy much misplaced, to 
forbear imputing motives, in the case of Edward the Sixth’s cour- 
tiers. ‘The temporalities of Westminster were, of course, to be 
divided amongst them, or rather—for they took a fancy to those 
of London, in preference—Ridley was compelled to confirm an 


exchange, made by the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s during 


the vacancy, by which the manors of Southminster, Branktree, 
Hackney, and Stepney,* were given up in exchange for other 
manors and advowsons lately belonging to the see of Westminster. 
Whether this exchange in itself was for the advantage of the see 
or not, is not quite ‘clear ; the total value of the former being 
4861, 3s. Ofd.; of the latter, 526/. 19s. 94d.; whilst, on the 
other hand, there was a reserved rent of 100/. against the latter 
to the king ; ; which, if it were not a temporary payment, or not 
a fixed one, the revenues of the see meanwhile increasing, which 
seems just possible, would still leave the see a loser. But take 
it at the best, was it well, and must it not affix some stain on 
Ridley’s reputation, that he stepped into the see at all at such a 


juncture? The plea of the necessity of the times will be urged, 


but Ridley would have done better to have acted as Beveridge 
did when offered the see of Bath and Wells, on Ken’s deposition. 
Some one indeed must have come in, and there were none 
whom the times might seem more to demand; but this is nota 
justification. 

Let Ridley, however, be allowed on the other hand, all the 
benefit of the testimony, and it is both strong and direct, which 
his Remains supply, to the opposition made by him to the 


-Iniquities of this iniquitous reign. We have in the Parker So- 


ciety’s edition of his works, five letters written in that period, all, 
except that mentioned above, requesting Parker to preach, pro- 
testing in some shape or other against “ the greedy and devouring 
serpent of covetousness.” 

Ve the more willingly extract a portion of the first of these, as 
affording a good specimen of Ridley’s style, and his strong and 
earnest manner when dealing with questions of principle. Such 
of our readers probably as remember his letter to West, will 
easily recognize the same pen. ‘The occasion was this. He had 
been sent ona visitation to Cambridge ; being studiously kept in 
the dark as to what he was to do, further than that he was to 

abolish statutes and ordinances, which maintained ‘ papistry, 
superstition, blindness, and ignorance.” However, when he had 
been there two days, he found there were further instructions, 


* Strype’s Memorials, Vol, 2. 
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including a plan for swamping Clare Hall, by uniting. it with 
Trinity Hall, and forming out of both one college of civilians, 
The part Ridley took in the matter, and in writing to the 
eau led to the defeat and abandonment of this precious 
scheme, 


‘I perceive by your Grace’s letters, I have been noted of some for 
my barking there ; and yet to bark, lest God should be offended, I can- 
not deny, but indeed it is a part of my profession ; for God’s word con- 
demneth the dumb dogs, that will not bark and give warning of God’s 
displeasure.* 

** As for that that was suggested to your Grace, that by my aforesaid 
barking I should dishonour the King’s Majesty, and dissuade others from 
the execution of the king’s commission; God is my judge, I intended, 
according to my duty to God and the king, the maintenance and defence 
of his highness’s royal honour and dignity: if that be true, that I be- 
lieve is true, which the prophet saith, Honor regis judicium diligit.t 
* * * * Tf in this I did amiss, that before the knowledge of the in- 
stractions I was ready to grant to the execution of the commission ; 
truly I had rather herein acknowledge my fault, and submit myself to 
your grace’s correction; than, after knowledge had, then wittingly and 


willingly commit that thing, whereunto my conscience doth not agree, . 


for fear of God's displeasure. It is a godly wish that is wished in your 
Grace’s letters, that flesh, blood, and country, might not more weigh 
with some men than godliness and reason ; but the truth is, country in 
this matter, whatsoever some men do suggest unto your Grace, shall not 
move me: and that your Grace shall well perceive, for [ shall be as 
ready, as any other, first thence to expel some of my own country, if 
the report which is made of them can be tried true. And/as for that 
your Grace saith of flesh and blood, that is, the favour and fear of mortal 
man: yea, marry, sir, that is a matter of weight indeed, and the truth 
is; alas for my own feebleness! of that I am afraid. But I beseech 
your Grace yet once again, give me good leave, wherein here I fear my 
own frailty, to confess the truth. Before God, there is no man this 
day, (leaving the King’s Majesty for the honour only excepted,) whose 
favour or displeasure I do either seek or fear, as your Grace’s favour or 
displeasure ; for under God, both your Grace’s authority, and my boun- 
den duty for your Grace’s benefits bind me so to do. So that if the 
desire of any man’s favour, or fear of displeasure, should weigh more 
with me than godliness and reason; truly, (if I may be bold to say the 
trath,) I must needs say, that [ am in most danger to offend herein, 


either for desire of your Grace’s favour, or for fear of your Grace’s dis- 


pleasure. And yet I shall not cease, God willing, daily to pray God so 
to stay and strengthen my frailty with holy fear, that [ do not commit 
the thing for favour or fear of any mortal man, whereby my conscience 
may threaten me with the loss of the favour of the living God, but that 
it may please Him, of His gracious goodness, (howsoever the world 


* Is. lvi. 10, t Ps. 99, 4, Vulgate. 
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goes,) to blow this in the ears of my heart, Deus dissipavit ossa eorum 
qui hominibus placuerint ;* and this, Horrendum est wmcidere in manus 
Dei viventis ;+ and again, Nolite timere eos qui occiderint corpus.” } 


[t is not difficult of course to divine who again is meant, where 
he himself says, in his Piteous Lamentation, (p. 59),— 


** [ have heard that Cranmer, and another, whom I will not name, 
were both in high displeasure, the one for showing his conscience 
secretly, bnt plainly and fully, in the Duke of Somerset’s cause, and 
both of late, but specially Cranmer, for repugning as they might against 
the late spoil of the church goods, taken away only by commandment 
of the higher powers, without any law or order of justice, and without 
any request of consent of those to whom they did belong.” 


Ridley alludes again in Letter V. to the displeasure under 
which he laboured. He and every one of the divines of the day 
had to protest quite as much against Protestant covetousness, as 
against Popish corruptions.§ In a letter, which Mr, Christmas 
seems not to have seen, but which was lately published by Mr. 
P. Fraser Tytler, in his very interesting series of original Letters 
of the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, Ridley hints very suffi- 
ciently that it might be as well, if Cecil, who was very eloquent 
where his own interests were concerned, and in begging Ridley to 
spare him a few trees off his estate, would use a little of this 
same eloquence in pleading the cause of the oppressed and plun- 
dered Church. The king’s officers had done their work on his 
woods, in the short interval between Bonner’s deposition and his 
own succession, so effectually, that he had “ either few or none” 
but “ pollards” to give. 

Probably more of Ridley’s letters may yet exist in the State 
Paper Office, from which Mr. Tytler has obtained this. Glouces- 
ter Ridley has also given in his life a portion of a letter|| of which 
he seems to have had the rest before him, but whence procured 
we know not, nor does he furnish any clue. It is interesting as 
referring to schemes in behalf of the poor of London, which seem 
long to have floated in Ridley’s mind before that sermon of his 
before the king, which made such an impression on the young 


monarch, as led to the foundations of Bridewell, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and Christ’s Hospital. 


* Ps, liii. 5, Vulgate. +t Heb, x, 31. ¢ Matt. x. 28. 

§ It would seem as if the word Protestant was by no means in such high favour 
then as now, See p. 9, “ All do agree whether they be new or old; and to speak 
plain, and as some of them do odiously call each other, whether they be Protestants, Pha- 
risees, Papists, or Gospellers.’’ Again, p. 14, ‘‘ T will do it under this protestation, 
call me a Protestant who listeth, I pass not thereof.” 

|| This also is not included in the Parker Society’s edition, Strype, Life of Cheke, 
p- 88, refers to some letter not apparently the same with any yet published. 
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“ Good Mr. Cecil, I must be a suitor unto you in our good Master 
Curist's cause; I beseech you be good to Him. The matter is, Sir, 
alas! He hath lain too long abroad, as ye do know, without lodging in 
the streets of London, both hungry, naked and cold. Now, thanks be 
to Almighty Gop! the citizens are willing to refresh Him, and to give 
Him both meat, drink, clothing and firing: but, alas! Sir, they lack 
lodging for Him. For in some one house, I dare say, they are fain to 
lodge three families under one roof. Sir, there is a wide, large, empty 
house of the king’s majesty’s, called Bridewell, that would wonderfully 
well serve to lodge Curisr in, if He might find such good friends in 
the court to procure in His cause. Surely I have such a good opi- 
nion of the king’s majesty, that if Curisr had such faithful and hearty 
friends, who would heartily speak for Him, He should undoubtedly speed 
at the king’s majesty’s hands. Sir, I have promised my brethren the citi- 
zens to move you, because I do take you for one that feareth Gop, and 
would that Curisr should lie no more abroad in the streets.” — Gloucester 


Ridley's Life of Ridley, p. 477. 

_ It will be seen from this letter, that Ridley’s mind was strongly 
imbued with “ the quasi sacramental character,” (we quote from 
an article in our last October number) which the Church has ever 


attributed to Christ’s poor. Under this view he might possibly . 


not consider it inconsistent with, but rather a fulfilment of the holy 
purposes to which they were consecrated, to apply, as we find he 
did, for the superfluous linen from the churches within the city of 
London and its suburbs, (which the king’s commissioners had 
seized on), for the use of the poor in the new hospital of Christ’s 
Church, ‘The answer to this application, in which the king in 
this behalf pratermits, forsooth, his “‘ own private interest in these 
clothes,” assigns this reason, which may probably enough be bor- 
rowed from Ridley’s memorial on the subject; ‘ thinkimg indeed 
any thing therein bestowed, to be to the relief and sustentation of 
the temple of God, who inhabiteth in erg? people.” 

The conduct of Ridley in reference to Mary’s succession, and 
the unhappy part he took in forwarding the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s views, are well known, ‘There can be only one opinion 
of that conduct, which seems indeed to have originated in the 
wish to act for the interests of the Church, but which was, to say 
the least, very like doing evil that good might come. It deserves 
however, we think, to be considered, that the question of the right 
of succession was not so fully settled then as it is now. Henry’s 
will had been considered as conveying the crown, why not then 
Edward’s? Besides, Catherine’s previous marriage with Henry’s 
brother had raised grounds which at least perplexed the question, 
and made Mary’s right seem less strong to those who did not wish 
it strong. Ridley was strongly prejudiced against Mary, We 
presume our readers remember the story of his visiting her at 
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Hunsdon, offering to preach before her, which was declined, aud 
subsequently reproaching himself that he bad so much as drank 
in that place where God’s word had been refused; ‘* whereas,” 
said he, “if [ had remembered my duty, I ought to have departed 
immediately, and to have shaken off the dust from my feet, for a 
testimony against that house.” Ridley seems, we think, to have 
been of a hasty temperament, and in this case surely made no fair 
allowance for very natural feelings on the part of Mary, who had, 
it appears, received him with very great courtesy on the whole, 
and thanked him for his civility in coming to see her, though for 
his offering to preach before her she thanked him not a whit. 
Ridley related the story of her refusal in his sermon for the 
Lady Jane. 

We have heard Ridley blamed for cowardice in going post to 
Framlingham, when Lady Jane’s cause became hopeless, to make 
his amende. This is hard, for really we do not see what else he 
could do. It was certainly not his place to unfurl a banner for, 
her when others laid down theirs, nor was he to desert his diocese 
in a time of great need and difficulty. That his submission came 
with a bad grace is true enough, and it was no great wonder it 
was coldly received, but it seemed the only line open to him. 
Of course he was committed to the Tower, where he remained. 
ull removed to Oxford. It is to this period that Fox’s story, 
which we designated as false, but which piel if we remember 
right, has taken up, refers. 


‘Master Ridley, late Bishop of London, being prisoner in the Tower, 
had there given him the liberty of the same, to prove belike whether he 
would go to mass or no, which once he did. And M. Bradford, being 
there prisoner also the same time, and hearing thereof, taketh his pen 
and ink, and writeth to him an effectual letter to persuade him from the 
same, and showeth the occasion that thereby should ensue, which (God 
be honoured) did M. Ridley no little good: for he repented his fact 
therein, as he himself maketh mention, writing again in the later end 
of the book of Marcus Antonius, which he sent to M. Bradford, and 
never after that polluted himself with that filthy dregs of Antichristian 
service.” —Acts and Mon, vol. iii. p. 996. 

Begging Fox’s pardon, the passage referred to in the second 
conference with Latimer,* speaks of no such thing. Ridley con- 
fesses indeed having in times past said mass himself, before, that 
is, his views were changed, and this in answer to the Antonian’s 
(as he calls him) remonstrating with him in that “ he will not 
vouchsafe once either to see or hear it.” It appears from the 
letter to Grindal, indeed, that he was allowed the liberty of the 
Tower for some time, but he adds, it was “ because he refused 


* Works, pp. 118, 119. 
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to allow the mass with his presence, he was shut up in close . 
nee again.” (Zefter xxii. p. $90.) In one of his first letters to 

radford from Oxford, he says, “ As for the rumours that have 
and do go abroad, either of our relenting or massing, we trust that 
they which know God and their duty towards their brethren in 
Curist, will not be too light of credit to believe them. It is not 
the slanderer’s evil tongue, but a man’s own evil deed, that can 
with God defile a man,” &c. (Letter x. p. 359.) Bold words 
truly, to be used to the very person who knew of his massi 
shortly before, but had reproved, and so restored him. But the 
truth seems to be, Bradford is a kind of hero of Fox’s, to whom 
others are to give place. 

It is to the period of his imprisonment, that the great bulk of 
Ridley’s Remains, whether letters or treatises, belongs, In this. 
respect there is a remarkable contrast between his own fortune 
and Cranmer’s. Few, we apprehend, who have looked through 
Cranmer’s Remains, edited by Mr. Jenkyns, but may remember 
experiencing a degree of melancholy feeling, in wading through 
a long series of letters to Henry VIII. and Cromwell, uninterest- 
ing in themselves, and suing for places, patronage, benefices, 
even to shares in the spoils of the monasteries, for his friends; 
letters entirely of a secular character, but which almost fill the . 
first volume of the Remains; whilst the letters referring to that. 
part of his life, in which he really may be thought to have acted _ 
a higher part, are comprised in comparatively a small compass. 
His Remains too, otherwise, are much more of a controversial 
and less of a devotional character than those of Ridley, of whom 
little is extant which will not be read with interest, and some of 
whose short treatises may almost bear comparison with those in 
which martyrs and confessors of old strengthened aud comforted 
their scattered and persecuted sheep. 

Many particulars brought out in Ridley’s letters, as of the - 
constant communication between the sufferers in different places ; 
the interchange of presents in money and clothes; the alms sup- | 
, plied to them by benevolent and pious women; (the Duchess of ! 
Suffolk, Lady Vane, Mrs. Wilkinson, and Mrs, Warcup, are . 
especially mentioned;) the labours of Augustine Bernher, a Swiss, 
who had once been Latimer’s servant, and other messengers who 
conveyed, and with no little risk to themselves, from one to ano- | 
ther, these and the tracts which they drew up in prison, and which 
they transcribed and ultimately forwarded to the exiles abroad, 1 
are of great pathetic interest. Differences of rank, condition, i 
aud opinions were merged in the common bond of area | 
Of the latter we have an instance in the reconciliation whic 
took place between Ridley and Hooper. ‘The latter had im- 
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ported from Germany the scruples as to habits which afterwards 
caused so much schism in the Church, and had hoped by obtain- 
ing an order from the council discharging Cranmer and Ridley of 
all penalties for omitting certain rites and ceremonies, offensive 
as he said to his conscience, in his consecration to the see of 
Gloucester, to induce them to accommodate him in that respect. 
Ridley, however, remained firm, and a coolness had taken place. 
It has been argued, we believe, that the following passage in a 
letter now addressed to Hooper implies some change of opinion 
in Ridley, but we imagine our readers will see nothing in it, 
but courtesy to Hooper, and a modest disparagement of himself, 
We take Coverdale’s translation of the original Latin: 


“But now, my dear brother, forasmuch as I understand by your 
works, which I have yet but superficially seen, that we thoroughly agree 
and wholly consent together, in those things, which are the grounds 
and substantial points of our religion, against that which the world so 
furiously rageth in these our days, howsoever, in times past, in smaller 
matters and circumstances of religion, your wisdom and my simplicity, 
(tua prudentia et mea simplicitas), 1 confess have in some points varied : 
Now, I say, be you assured that even with my whole heart, God is my 
witness in the bowels of Curisr I love you,” &c. 


Whilst some were laying down dissensions, others unhappily 
were taking them up. Amongst the prisoners in the King’s Bench 
first, and then amongst others, contentions rose and were carried 
on with great bitterness upon those high doctrines of predestina- 
tion, assurance, and final perseverance which have so often divided 
the Church. Some account of these dissensions will be found in 
a publication by Archbishop Lawrence, who discovered in the 
Bodleian Library two authentic documents written on opposite 
sides of the question, by Bradford, and one Trewe. Bradford, 
who was a Predestinarian, sent his Treatise to Ridley, Cranmer, 
and Latimer, requesting them to approve as they might think 
good, and to give some expression of opinion themselves also on 
the subject. ‘Though the matter might be thought not so neces- 
sary as he made it, more hurt in his opinion would come by these 
men than ever came by the Papists, inasmuch as their life com- 
mended them more to the world than the Papists. In freewill they 
were plain Papists, yea Pelagians. As a proof of the evil that 
was likely to come by them he sent the imprisoned bishops a 
writing of Harry Hart’s own hand.* ‘“ This,” says Coverdale, 
in the margin, “ was the chiefest maintainer of man’s freewill 
and enemy to God's grace.” Ridley’s answer to Bradford's re- 
quest, in which by the way Philpot, Farrar, and Taylor joined, 
was, as Archbishop Lawrence has observed, anything but warm: 


* Coverdale’s Letters of the Martyrs, pp. 357-9; edition 1564. 
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-©T have seen what he (i, e. Austin Bernher,) brought from you, and 
shortly surveyed the whole, but in such celerity that other also might see 
the same before Austin’s return, so that I noted nothing but a confused 
sum of the matter, and as yet what the rest have done, I can tell nothing 
at all, and it was at the writing hereof in their hands, To your request 
and Austin’s earnest demand of the same, I have answered him in a 
brief letter, and yet he hath replied again; but he must go without any 
further answer of me for this time.” 
_, Here Coverdale notes again in the margin, “‘ He meaneth here 
Harry Hart, a froward freewill man, who had written a treatise 
against God’s free election, which Bradford sent to Messrs. 
Rydley, Cranmer, and Latimer to peruse, desiring Mr. Ridley to 
answer the same.” On which Archbishop Lawrence observes, 
_© Probable as Coverdale’s conjecture may appear to be, it is 
- mevertheless far from being certain.” He adds reasons why 
- Ridley could not have written to and heard from Hart so soon, 
and evidently suspects him to mean he had answered Bernber. — 

“‘[ have told Augustine,” continues Ridley, “ that I for my part, as I 
can and may for my tardity and dullness, will think of the matter. We 

are so now ordered and so straitly watched, that scantly our servants - 
dare do anything for us, so much talk and so many tales, as is said, are 
told. of us abroad. Oneof us can not easily nor shortly be of knowledge 
of another’s mind, and ye know I am youngest many ways. Austin’s 
persuasions may do more with me, in that 1 may do conveniently in 
this matter, armed with your earnest and zealous letters, than any rhetoric 
other of Tullie, or Demosthenes, I ensure you thereof.” , 

It was observed, in a former part of this article, that Mr. Christ- 
mas did not appear to have carefully collated the originals in 
Emmanuel College library. What will our readers think of Cover- 
dale’s fairness, when they learn that he had in his possession the 
very letter which Ridley speaks of above, “I have answered him 
in a brief letter,” &c. and that this letter was, as Archbishop 
Lawrence suspected, not to Hart, but to Bernher. Coverdale has 
taken some sentences from the letter, incorporated them with a 
previous letter to Bernher, parts of which he has also tran 
and omitted, and then published this medley of his own making 
as one of Ridley’s letters.* The following passage is part of the 

letter to Austin Bernher, which has been suppressed, and which 
will be found in the Emmanuel library. | bs Pn 

** I have over-run all that ye send, and doeth send you all again that 
the rest may do the same; but your and his request I cannot for divers 
causes satisfy; for as yet I have not done that for divers dangers to 
mine own scribblings, and I suppose many harms may fall thereupon, 
if anything be forth under the title and name of any prisoner, not to 
himself only, but also to all the rest; as ye know I have always coun- 


* Letter XVIIL. Parker Society’s Ridley. 
MM 2 
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selled Mr, Hooper not to be hasty to set forth anything under 4he ‘title 


of his own name. odt 
_“ Twill be glad to hear and know what my Lord of Canterbury, and 
your master will say, and shall also think of the matter to do the bes 
that shall lie in me. If the matter be not more for other than for 
Harry Hart’s scribbling, [ would think a man might. be better teowel 


otherwise than in confuting of them. My Lord of Canterbury knowe' 

him best of all us, which hath been oft monished, and I suppose hath 
in time past acknowledged certain of his follies, and yet hath ‘not ceased, 
as I have heard say, to fallinthem again” = 


) 

It will, be observed that both Bradford and Coverdale ‘ar 
anxious to put forward Harry Hart as the chief person amongst 
the Freewillers, Yet the Document published by Archbishop 
Lawrence does not mention Hart, but is only signed by Trew, 
Abington, and others. The fact is, Harry Hart was not simply 
a Freewiller, but an Arian, maintaining the blasphemous opinions 
for which Joan Bocher suffered, opinions which Trew and the 
rest expressly repudiated in their Narrative of the Contention,* 
In the Emmanuel collection of MSS. is a paper, perhaps the very 
one forwarded to Ridley, containing some of Hart’s blasphemies, 
and in which he accuses the Catholic doctrine of making a “ qua- 
ternity in God.” Ridley saw, no doubt, the unfairness of con- 
necting him with the disputes in the King’s Bench, and therefore 
speaks, as above, of Harry Hart and his scribbling. ice ta 

Ridley, in fact, did not like the job Bradford wished to set, him 
upon, and did nothing in the matter; and on Bradford’s complain- 
ing in a letter perhaps now not extant, answers thus: — iy % im 

‘“‘ Where you say that if your request had been heard, things, you 
think, bad been in better case than they be; know you, that concerning 
the matter you mean, I have in Latin drawn out the places of the 
Scriptures, and upon the same have noted what I can for the time. 
Sir, in those matters I am so fearful that I dare not speak farther, yea, 
almost none otherwise, than the very text doth, as it were, lead me.by 
the hand. And where you exhort us to help, &c. O Lord! what is 
else in the world that we now sbould list to do? I bless my Lord God, 
I never, as me thinketh, had more nor better leisure to be occupied with 
my pen in such things as I can do, to set forth, when they may come. to 
light, God’s glory. And I bless my Lord God, through Jesus Christ, 
heart and my work are therein occupied ; not so fully and perfectly as 
would, but yet so as I bless God for the same.” er 


Coverdale speaks of this Treatise of Ridley’s on the subject.as 
in hishands. As Archbishop Lawrence observes, “ Would” his 
party have “ abstained from publishing the whole, or at least a part 
of it, if it had been decidedly favourable to their sentiments?” + 

* Authentic Documents, pp. 63, 65. oh 
t It deserves notice, perhaps, that the only mention of Justification by Faith in the 
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Whilst these dissentions were dividing the’ prisoners at ‘hone, 
the German exiles were also miserably at issue amongst’ them~ 
selves’ A tract, entitled the Troubles at Frankfort, gives‘a@ full 
but hee account of a controversy in which Knox’s turbulent 
$ irit made itself sufficiently conspicuous, and which was the 
_ pretude to that struggle of opinion which subsequently issued. in 
e overthrow, for a while, of our Church and monarchy, The 
name of Puritan even was anticipated in their Church of the 
Purity, as it would appear they called their congregation at Basil. 
Strype’s Memorials, vol, iii. append. 39.) John Fox, who calls 
imself neutral, but who seems to have commonly sided, on any 
raised, with the Dissenting ‘party, (See Collier's Ecei. 
ist, vol, 11. pp. 395, 396,) gives ample testimony to the bitterne 
displayed, Perlongam hic texerem Iliada, si tabulam [ fabulam ? 
Per singulos actus diducerem, si odia, convitia, sycophantias, ac ma- 
ledicentissime lingue@ virulentias, suspiciones, captionés, commemo- 
rarem. He adds, that he really could not have believed so much 
bitterness of spirit could lurk in men, whom their constant handling 
of Holy Writ ought to have subdued to all meekness and gentle- 
ness. (Strype’s Mem. vol. iii. append. 37.) Now itso happens that 
Coverdale as published in his Martyrs’ Letters, a letter written 
to Ridley at this juncture from Frankfort, and that by Grindal, 
who had been Ridley’s chaplain, and who had been sent to Frank- 
fort to help to compose these differences. In this letter occurs 
the following passage :—‘ The greatest number” [of exiles] “is at 
Frankfort, where I was at this present by occasion, a very fair 
city, the magistrates favourable to our people, with so many other 
commodities as exiles can well look for. Here is also a Church, 
and now, God be thanked, well quieted by the prudency of 
whole volume containing Ridley’s Remains, as far as we remember, is in his Examina- 
tion before the Commissioners appointed to deliver him over to the Secular Power. 
White, of Lincoln, brings up the following report against him :—“ At what time the 
hew doctrine of Only Faith began to spring, the couneil, willing to win my lord chan- 
cellor (Gardiner), sent you to him, (I then being in my lord’s house, unknown, as 1 
suppose, to you,) and after you had talked with my lord secretly, and were departed, 
immediately my lord declared certain points of your talk and means of your persua- 
sion ; and amongst others this was one, that you should say, “ Tush, my lord, this 
‘matter of Justification is but a trifle; let us not stick to condescend here to them; 
but for God’s love, my lord, stand stoutly in the verity of the Sacrament, for I see 
they will assault that also.’ Ridley answers, ‘ To that you say, that 1 was oue of 
not long agone ; in that I, doing my message to my lord of Winchester, should desire 
him to stand stout in that gross opinion of the Supper of the Lord ; in very deed 
Iwas sent, (as your Lordship said,) from the council to. my Jord of Winchester, to 
exhort: him to receive also the true confession of Justification; and because he was 
very refractorious, I said to him, ‘ Why, my lord, what make you so great a gees 
rein? you see many Anabaptists rise against the Sacrament of the tar’; TI pray 
you, my lord, be diligent, in confounding them,’” &c. And. this is all that:is found 
concerning the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, proving surely that Ridley, though 
holding the doctrine of the Homilies, thought the question between Gardiner and him- 
self much more one of words than it is commonly reckoned, te 
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Master Cox (afterwards Bishop of Ely) and others, which met: 
here for that purpose.’’ Certainly it was to have been expected 
that Grindal would have entered more fully into the history of 
disputes, which would have been matter of deep though painful 
interest to Ridley. Again one would have anticipated that Rid- 
ley, who goes, seriatim, through most of the topics of Grindal’s 
letter, would have noticed this passage. As given by Fox and 
Coverdale, however, his reply is utterly silent upon the matter, 
One would have thought he had heard nothing or cared nothing 
about it. In Dr. Covel’s Brief Answer to J. Burges’s Reasons 
was, as far as we know for the first time, published, a portion of a 
letter written to Grindal by Ridley, commenting upon Knox's 
conduct. Strype and Gl. Ridley copy the passage from Covel, 
but apparently not connecting it with the letter published by 
Coverdale and Fox. The Parker Society’s Ridley has not the 
passage at all. 

The original letter probably is not extant, but the same library, 
which we have hitherto found so useful, contains a copy of it, in 
which the following remarks occur just in that part of the letter, 
in which answering Grindal, as Bishop Ridley does, point by 
point, they were to have been expected. The passages in brackets 
are new, but there can be no doubt of their genuineness, and 
there can, we imagine, be also no doubt that Grindal’s letter did 
really enter into the controversy more fully than appears :— 


“ Alas! that brother Knoxe could not bear with our book of Common 
Prayers in matters, against which, although I grant a man, as he is, of 
wit and learning may find to make apparent reasons ; but as I sup 
he cannot be able soundly to disprove by God’s word the reasons, he 
maketh against the Litany; and the fault, (per sanguineum sudorem,) he 
findeth in the same. I do marvel how he can, yea, dare them avouch 
before the learned men that be with you. As for private baptism [it?] 
is not prescribed in the book, but when solemn baptism, for lack of time 
and danger of death, cannot be had. What would [he?] in that case 
should be done? Peradventure he will say, it is better then to let them 
die without baptism, Sir, for this his ‘ better’ what word hath he of 
the Scripture? and if he hath none, why will he not rather follow that, 
that the sentences of the old ancient writers do more allow? from whom 
to dissent, without a warrant of God’s word, I cannot think it any godl 
wisdom.* And as for the purification of women, I ween the ee | 
purification, changed, and it is called thanksgiving ; [but the book is 
taken from us, and now I do not perfectly remember the thing ; but this 
I am sure of, the matter there said all tendeth to give God thanks, and 
to none other end.] Surely Mr. Knoxe in my mind is a man of much 


* So Hooker, book v. chap. 7, s. 1, ‘ Neither may we in this case lightly esteem 
what hath been allowed as fit in the judgment of antiquity and by the long continued 


practice of the whole Church, from which unnecessarily to swerve, experience never 
as yet hath found it safe.” 
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good learning and of an earnest zeal; the Lorp grant him to use them 
only to His glory. [Where ye say ye were by your magistrates required 
gently to omit such things in your book as might offend their people, 
not as things unlawful, Dut to their people offensive, and so ye have 
done, as the having of surplice and kneeling; truly in that I can not 
judge, but that both ye and the magistrates have done right well, for I 
_ suppose in things indifferent and not commanded or forbidden by God's 

word, and wherein the customs of diverse countries be diverse, the man 
of God that hath knowledge will [not ?} stick to forbear the custom of his 
own country, being there where the people therewith will be offended ; 
and surely, if I might have done so much with our magistrates, I would 
have required Mr, Alasco to have done no less when he was with us.]"* ° 


Tt might well have even saddened Ridley’s hopeful prophecy, 
that enough had escaped in Grindal and the: rest to light and set 
up again the lanthorn of God’s word in England, could he have 

seen the future which these proceedings of Knox and his party 
' portended, But though the most glaring, they were by no means, 
as the case of Hooper even, above mentioned, showed, or that 
of Alasco of whom Ridley speaks, the only instance in which the 
influence of foreign Reformers and of the foreign Reformation 
had proved itself likely to be baleful to our Church, We are 
more indebted probably than can be guessed to the circumstance, 
that one divine of eminence contrived to hide himself in England 
throughout Mary’s reign, and that divine, the very man who was 
pitched upon to fill the metropolitan see. There were few of 
those who had fled abroad, that did not return biassed more or 
less partly by gratitude for benefits received, partly as the natural 
result of long and intimate contact, in favour of the seeming sim- 
plicity of the German and Swiss religionists, and disposed to 
adopt or defer to their scruples. pein i of this we see in 

Sandys’ works, the other publication of the Parker Society. His 
Will, for instance, testifies bis submission to, rather than approval 
of “ the rites and ceremonies by political constitutions authorized 
in England.” The very expression indeed sounds ominous, for 
what should binder one set of rites and ceremonies, authorized 
by political constitutions, from being as good as another? It 
Would appear, that he would have been glad that some portion 
of our Church’s rites should be disused by little and little, as we 

* Grindal gave Fox considerable assistance in compiling his Acts and Monuments, 
(Strype’s Life of Grindal,) and from what Suype reports, they seem to have taken 
it upon themselves to make alterations in what they published. “ Grindal freely thus 
expressed himself in that matter: That there were some things in Philpot’s Examina- 
tions that needed the file ; that is, some prudent hand to usher them into the world, 
For, that Philpot seemed to have somewhat ensnared himself in some words not so well 
approved ; as, That Christ is really in the Supper.” This, it must be confessed, is 


very unpleasant information, when so much of the Remains of the Reformers passed 
through the same hands. 


. 
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became more enlightened we suppose, though he did not:think: 
them ungodly or unlawful. Works, p. 448.) He wished. 


too to have had it moved in Convocation, that the collect in 
the baptismal service, for crossing the infant in the forehead, 
might..be blotted out, as “ very superstitious” -and “ not need- 
ful.” (p. 443.)* Again, how far such doctrine was imported 
from ten or not, we cannot say, but it appears. all, notion’ 
of an intermediate state had disappeared together with purgatory 
from his theology. “ At our particular death,” he asserts;in his 
ninth sermon, ‘is our particular judgment; at the glorious com~ 
ing of Christ shall be,” not the judgment, but ‘the general reve- 
lation of the judgment of the whole world.” (p. 162.) -Persecu- 
tion had by no means taught him toleration. The maintainers 
and teachers of errors and heresy (clearly showing, is the: com- 
ment of a certain religious newspaper, how such teachers as the 
Tractarians ought to be treated,) “ are to be repressed in every 
Christian community,” viz. “at the least to be removed from the 
ministry :” nay, “ such in the judgment of God are thought un- 
worthy to live. Elias and Jehu did not think themselves imbrued, 
but rather sanctified with such blood,” (p. 40; see also p. 72)-—— 
we must ask religious newspapers whether this means such blood 
as Tractarians’. Yet on the whole we must expect from the la- 
bours of the Parker Society more Sandyses than Ridleys. 

To return from this digression. What Ridley has so well:ex- 
presets and which we have paralleled with a sentence from 

ooker, ‘‘to dissent from that which the sentences of the old 
ancient writers do mere allow, without a warrant of God’s Word, 
I cannot think it any godly wisdom,” really seems to have been 
on the whole (for few are always consistent to their principles, ) the 
intended basis of Ridley’s opinions and practice. Gardiner, in his 
letter to him on his sermon, notices the manner in which he put 
out his-views :—‘ You declared yourself always desirous to set forth 
the mere truth, with great desire of unity as ye professed; not 
extending any your asseveration beyond your knowledge, but 
always adding such like words, ‘ as far as ye had read,’ and‘ if 
any man could show you better, ye would hear him,’ &c., wherein 
you were much to be commended.” It has been seen, that it 
was not tll his perusal of Bertram’s Treatise had taught him to 
understand the Fathers, as holding a ‘‘ real” and not a “ corporal” 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, that his opinions oa that 
point of doctrine became changed. To the last, as in his Trea 


* This illustrates the impossibility of a strict fulfilment of the pledge given by “The 
Parker Society,’’ (see their Plan and Laws, December 1st, 1841,) that “ no Writers 
will be ceprimted, uuless their Works are in accordance with the Articles, Liturgy, 
Homilies of the Church of England.” ANOXBOT 92 
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tise on’ the Lord’s Supper, he protested (see Works, p. 14,) due 
dbedience and submission of his judgment iu that his writing and 
in‘ all other his’ affairs unto those of Christ’s Church, which be 
truly: learned in God’s word, gathered in Christ’s name, and 
guided by His Spirit.. Again, in his Protestation, though per- 
haps more ambiguously, “I will not indeed wittingly and wil- 
lingly speak in any point against God’s word, or dissent in any 
one'jot'from the same, or from the rules of faith and Christian 
religions) ‘which rules that same most sacred word of God pre- 
sembeth' to the Church of Christ, whereunto” (that is, to which 
rules) ‘I now and for ever submit myself and ‘all my doings.” - 
Writers and arguers, indeed, of far more questionable authority 
than Ridley, yet did not then dream of setting aside, as their 
modern followers do, the authority of the Fathers as interpreters 
of Scripture, and witnesses to Catholic doctrine and practice. 
There was nothing probably which Ridley would so much. have 
deprecated in himself, as far as he was conscious of it, as that 
singularity and trusting to his own wit, which was imputed to 
him by one of his judges. He allowed that Brooks “had said 
most truly with the prophet, ‘ Woe to him that is wise in his own 
conceit,’ but that he acknowledged no such singularity in him- 
self, wor knew any cause why he should attribute so much to 
himself.” (p. 284.) Accordingly he appeals to the Rule of Vin- 
centins(p. 268), “‘ Where one part is corrupted with heresies, 
then’ prefer the whole world before that one part; but if the 
greatest part be infected, then prefer antiquity ;” and declares 
that he therefore repaired “to the usage of the primitive Church,” 
as preferring antiquity before the novelty of the Romish Church. 
His acquaintance with the writings of the Fathers was great and 
accurate, Without books to refer to, and in spite of his modest 
complaints of the treachery of his memory, he seems to have been 
taken’ by surprise with none of the various quotations brought 
against him in his Disputation ; and in many instances he cor- 
rected misrepresentations and blunders of his opponents. 

» It:as high time, however, to advert to the views he held on the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, views, with which so much of his his- 
tory is mixed up, on which his Disputations turned, and which 
were finally sealed with his blood. And here we must begin 
by making an admission, which we would much rather not have 
to make. Mr. Christmas has inserted in the Parker Society’s 
Ridley, “ Certam Reasons why the Lord’s Board should rather 
be after the Form of a Table, than of an Altar.” We fear he-is 
correct in doing so, and that Gloucester Ridley may be right in 
his suggestion that Ridley had himself furnished the Council with 
these reasons, which were afterwards sent back to him to publish 


i 
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in his diocese. Day, Bishop of Chichester, in his examination 
before the Council, calls them the six reasons. which were. set 
forth by the Bishop of London to persuade the taking down 
altars and erecting tables;* and Strype, in his Annals,t | gives 
certain considerations on the same point, submitted to Queen 
Elizabeth, which he supposes to have been drawn up by Parker, 
Bill, Cox, Grindal, &c. in which Ridley is referred to, as ‘t having 
travailed, especially in this matter of altars, and put certain 
reasons of his doing in print.” Again, in the same paper, “ Dr, 
Ridley, late Bishop of London, procured taking down of altars 
in his diocese about the third year of the said king, and defendeth. 
his doings by the King’s 1st Book.” (See Reasons, 2nd & 6th,) 
But even if Ridley did not draw up these Reasons, he not only 
complied with the change they were meant to justify, but had 
anticipated it. The Letter from the Council is dated Noy. 24, 
1550, but Ridley, in his Injunctions of the June preceding, “ for 
that the form of a table may more move and turn the simple 
from the old superstitious opinions of the popish mass, and to the 
right use of the Lord’s Supper,” had already exhorted all curates, 
churchwardens, and questmen, “ to erect and set up the Lord’s 
board after the form of an honest table;” and in King Edward’s 
Journal an entry appears, June 28, 1550, noting, that Sir John 
Yates, sheriff of Essex, had gone down with letters to see the 
Bishop of London’s Injunctions, which touched “ plucking down 
superaltaries, altars, and such like ceremonies and abuses,” 
performed, 

We fear then it cannot be maintained, as suggested in the 
Preface to No. 81 of Tracts for the Times,§ that Ridley un- 
willingly enforced this mandate. He seems, on the contrary, to 
have been quite as earnest and forward as any one about it. At 
the same time there need be no doubt that, as in argument, so 
in practice, he was arraying himself, not against the Catholic 
doctrine of the sacrifice, which the existing abuses had tended 
to obscure and put out of sight, but “ the Romish doctrine,” 
which he thought the form of an altar more calculated to keep 
up in people’s minds. It was “ the sacrifice of masses,” not.‘‘ the 
sacrifice of the mass,” to use a distinction pointed out in a later 
Tract, that he was really opposing. This was what he meant, 
when he spoke of “a new blasphemous kind of sacrifice to 
satisfy and pay the price of sins, both of the dead and of the 
quick; to the great and intolerable contumely of Christ our 
Saviour, His death and passion, which was and is the one 
only sufficient and everlasting available sacrifice, satisfactory for 


* Strype’s Cranmer, book @, cap. 20. + Annals, vol. i. p. 1, pp. 237-241. - 
¢ Works, p. 520. § Page 21, note. 
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all the elects of God from Adam the first, to the last that shall 
be born‘in the end of the world.’* Again, in a passage of his 
Farewell, in which he plainly identifies himself with those con- 
cerned altars, “O thou now and 
bloody see, why set up again many altars of idolatry, 
which by the word of God rate sanaly taken away? Why dost 
_ thou daily delude the people, masking in thy masses” (a play, no 

doabt, meant upon the words) “in the stead of the Lord’s Holy 
Supper, which ought to be common, as well (saith Chrysostom, 
yea, the Lord himself) to the people as to the priest.” It was, 
therefore, the daily sacrifice of masses, which was in his mind - 
bound up with the retention of the form of an altar. . 
Ridley, it is observed in Tract 81, p. 49, “ in answering the 
Romish corruption of the doctrine, sets alt entirely to oppose 
such statements of the doctrine as would any way interfere with 
the one sacrifice of the cross, or ascribe to the commemorative 
sacrifice any intrinsic merit, and objects to the word ‘ propitiable,’ 
only if it involved that meaning.” It was on precisely the same 
ground that he must be understood to have acted, and indeed on 
which he professes to act, in removing altars and preferring the 
use of the word “table.” It would, however, be no paradox to 
maintain, that in an age, such as the present, when the dangers of 
superstitious abuse are less, and of low views of the Eucharist 
greater, the same Ridley might have been as ready to revive both 
the name and form of the altar, as, under the actual circumstances 
of his day, he was to abolish them. Perhaps we cannot suf- 
ficiently enter into the state of feeling and opinion at the time, to 
judge of the sort and degree of protest which pious minds might 
think necessary against the Romish view. We say this of course 
only in the way of extenuation, For, holding as we do that the 
Lord’s Table is an Altar, we do not mean to justify a change 
which taught the people that it is not. 
That Ridley did not deny, though he did not bring promi- 
nently forward, a sacrifice in the Eucharist in the sense in which 
we should contend for it, appears, besides the places which 
the writer of the Tract has quoted, in such passages as the fol- 
When met with the passage from Chrysostom, Hom. 17, in 
eb. x.— | 


“Do we not offer every day? we offer indeed but as showing forth the 
remembrance of His death ; and it is one offering, and not many. “¥*s. 
It is one sacrifice, else by this reckoning, since it is offered in many 
places, there would be also many Christs,&e;" iti 
he answers—we do not say quite satisfactorily, for one would 


Lamentation, Works, p. 52. 
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rather that he had accepted this statement without any attempt 
at qualification,— but yet implying a higher tone of doctrine, than 


is usually ascribed to our leading Reformers : iinids 


“ One sacrifice is in all places, because of the unity of Him whom the 
sacrifice doth signify ; not that the sacrifices be all one and the same... 
Both Christ and the sacrifice of Christ be there. Christ by His spirit, 
grace, and verity; the sacrifice by signification. Thus I grant, with 
Chrysostom, that there is one host or sacrifice, and not many. And this 
our host is called one by reason of the unity of that One, which One only 
all our hosts do represent. That only Host was never other, but that 
which was once offered on the altar of the cross, of which Host all our 
hosts are but sacramental examples. Aud whereas you allege out of 
Chrysostom, that Christ is offered in many places at once (both here full 
Christ and there full Christ), I grant it to be true; that is, that Christ is 
offered in many places at once in a mystery, and sacramentally, and that 
He is full Christ in all these places: but not after the corporeal sub- 
stance of our flesh, which He took, but after the benediction which giveth 
life ; and He is given to the godly receivers in bread and wine, as Cyril 
speaketh. Concerning the oblation of Christ, whereof Chrysostom 
here speaketh, He himself doth clearly show what he meaneth thereby, 
in saying, by the way of correction, ‘ We always do the same, bowbeit 


by the recordation or remembrance of His sacrifice.’ ”—Disputation, 
pp- 216, 217. | 


S$. When therefore again we find Ridley quoting several pas- 
sages of Augustine in the ‘Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, as 
embodying his own views on the subject, it is matter of no sur- 
prise that those passages do propound most distinctly a kind of 
sacrifice; to use Ridley’s words elsewhere, not only the “ remem- 
bering,” but the “showing forth also of that sacrifice once offered 
upon the altar of the cross.” (Profestation, p.211.) A sacrifice m 
this sense Ridley held : 


* For as St. Augustine saith in his Twentieth Book, (contra Faust. 
cap. 21), ‘ Christ’s flesh and blood was, in the Old Testament, pro- 
mised by similitudes and signs of their sacrifices, and was exhibited in 
deed and in truth upon the cross; but the same is celebrated by a sacra- 
ment of remembrance upon the altar.’ And in his book De fide ad 
Petrum, c. 19, he saith, that ‘in these sacrifices’ (meaning of the old 
law) ‘ it is figuratively signified what was then to be given ; but in this 
sacrifice, it is evidently signified what is already given,’ (understanding 
in the sacrifice of the altar) ‘the remembrance and thanksgiving for the 
flesh which He offered for us upon the cross, as in the same place evi- 
dently there it may appear.” 


So again, in the Determination at Cambridge, “ These Scrip- 
tures do persuade me to believe that there is no other oblation 
of Christ (albeit I am not ignorant there are var sacrifices) but 
that which was once made upon the cross.” He refers accord- 
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ingly to Augustine against Faustus, Book xx. cap. 18. Now 
the Christians keep a memorial of the sacrifice part with a holy 
oblation and participation of the body and blood of Christ,” and 
to Fulgentius de Fide, who calls the same obdation a comme- 
moration. 

Indeed the very circumstance of Ridley appealing so frequently 
to the Fathers, and showing such anxiety not to be accounted at 
variance with them, of itself disposes us to a favourable interpre- 
tation of his expressions. On the other hand, it cannot be for- 
gotten, that an existing doctrine of the Church is a very great 


blessing, and consequences unspeakably serious are staked on its 


acceptance or non-acceptance. Authoritative teaching once over- 
thrown, is not easily re-edified: and a mere learned theology, a 
mere reference to the Fathers, is but a poor substitute. 

We must make another admission in regard to Ridley, that there 
seems no great ground to believe he was opposed to the substi- 
tution of the second book of King Edward for the first. On the 
contrary, it appears that on the introduction of the second book, 
on the Feast of All Saints, 1550, Ridley officiated in the fore- 
noon in the simpler habits approved in that book, and that in the 
afternoon he preached at Paul’s Cross, the design of the sermon 
being to reconcile the audience to the new service, and justify the 
alteration, (Collier, vol. ii. p. 325.) A passage in Ridley’s letter 
to West shows, indeed, that some changes had been introduced of 
which he disapproved, without however specifying the date or 
nature of them. “ Ye have known me long indeed, in the which 
it hath chanced me, as ye say, to mislike some things. [t is true, 
I grant; for sudden changes, without substantial and necessary 
cause, and the heady setting forth of extremities | did never 
love,” words before quoted. These words, the late Mr. Knox 
argues,* show that “ Ridley deeply lamented the new notions 
and measures of Cranmer,” (he refers them, if we remember 
rightly, specially to the change of form in delivering the elements,) 
“because they can apply to nothing else.” ‘This 1s too hasty 
reasoning. ‘The next words of Ridley’s letter may furnish a clue 
to his meaning, bearing no reference to that change; ‘ confession 
to the minister which is able to instruct, correct, comfort, and in« 
form the weak, wounded, ignorant conscience, 1 then thought 
might do much good in Christ’s congregation, and so I assure’ 
you [ do even at this day.” There is a change in King Edward's 
second book which might correspond with this sentence, a pas- 
sage being left out after the words, “ let him come to me or to 
some other discreet and learned priest,” requiring ‘* such as shalt 


* Letter to J. S. Harford, Esq. 
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be satisfied with a general confession, not to be offended with 
them that do use, to their further satisfying, the auricular and 
secret confession to the priest; nor those also, which think need- 
ful or convenient, for the quietness of their own consciences, 
particularly to open their sins to the priest, to be offended wath 
them, which are satisfied with the humble confession to God, 
and the general confession to the Church, &c.” Not of course 
that there may not have been other points, which Ridley also 
misliked, but we seem to have no means of ascertaining them ; 
whilst the fact remains, that he preached on the introduction of 
the new service, and generally defending it. 

After all, however, that we have thought facts demand in the 
way of concession, we both hope and believe sufficient evidence 
remains to show Ridley’s own views of the Eucharist far, very 
far, removed from the low notions of the Zuinglian school, 
notions which Ridley himself believed none but Messalians* and 
Anabaptists could possibly hold, and maintained that none who 
were learned in the Church of England held.+ We have to re- 
gret, as clearing up other parts of his conduct and history, that 
nothing remains of the sermons he is mentioned as having at 
different times delivered. ‘There is no loss, however, so great in 
this way as that of a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cross, in the 
first year of King Edward’s reign, to which the Romanists of the 
time often referred, and in which, says one of his judges, “ You 
as effectually and as catholicly spoke of that blessed sacrament as 
any man might have done.”{ In this sermon Fecknam, as well 
in Mary’s as in Elizabeth’s reign, in the convocation held in the 
beginning of it, maintained that Ridley had asserted the real pre- 
sence of Christ’s body in very strong expressions, and such as 
reach in a manner to Transubstantiation. He told the audience, 
that the devil believed the Son of God was able to make the 
stones bread; and we English people, who confess that Jesus 
Christ is the very Son of God, will not believe that He did 


* Both Gilbert Ironside’s edition, and an apparently foreign edition, 1556, in our 
possession, have ‘* Messalians which otherwise be called Euchites,” which of course is 
the right reading: but the Religious Tract Society has “* Mesalians which otherwise 
be called Eutychites ;” and the Parker Society (Works, p. 9) ‘ Messalonians which 
otherwise be called Eutychites.” We find however the two societies have followed an 
old edition, 1555, which has both blanders. 

These Massalians or Messalians, who are called by some Euchita, that is, prayer- 
makers, by others Enthusiasts, or Fanatics, on account of their pretended Divine 
ecstacies and raptures, are a sect that flourished about a.p. 380, and gave themselves 
wholly to prayer and the contemplation of the Deity, despising other good works, and 
the Sacraments, holding Baptism itself to be useless, and believing that Prayer alone 
was sufficient to wipe away all sins, to drive away Satan, to overcome temptations, and 
to obtain eternal life. 

t Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, Works, p. 9. 

+ Works, p. 360. 
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make of bread His very body, flesh and blood. Therefore we are 
worse than the devils, seeing that our Saviour Christ, by ex- 
press words, did most plainly affirm the same.” (Colder, vol. 11. 
p. 425.) Itis true Ridley accuses Fecknam of having misrepre- 
sented his sermon, but this seems to have been simply in repre- 
senting what he said of a real, as if spoken of a corporal pre- 
sence. We may as well extract part of the conference with 


Bourne when Fecknam was also present, including Ridley’s own 
report of his sermon. 


«Methinks it is not charitably done, to bear the people in hand that, 


any man doth so lightly esteem the sacrament as to make of it but a 
figure... . As for me, I ensure you I make no less of the sacrament 
than thus: I say, whosoever receiveth the sacrament, he receiveth there- 
with life or death.’ 

‘“«* No,’ quoth Mr. Secretary, ‘ Scripture saith not so.’ 

‘“« Sir,’ quoth I, ‘although not in the same sound of words, yet it 
doth in the same sense; and St. Augustine saith, in the sound of words 
also, for St. Paul saith, the bread which we break, is it not the partaking 
or fellowship of the body of Christ? and St. Augustine, Manduca 
vitam, bibe vitam, Eat life, drink life.’ . . . 

“«¢ What say ye,’ quoth he, ‘to Cyprian? Doth he not say plainly, 
Panis quem dedit Dominus, non effigie, sed naturd mutatus, omnipotentid 
verbi factus est caro: the bread which the Lord did deliver, bein 
changed, not according to the form, but according to the nature th , 
by the omnipotent word, is made flesh.’ 

““¢ True, Sir, so he doth say, and I answer even the same which once 
I preached at Paul's Cross, in a sermon, for the which I have been as 
unjustly and as untruly reported, as any poor man hath been. For there 
I, speaking of the sacrament, and inveighing against them that esteemed 
it no better than a piece of bread, told even the same thing of panitentes, 
audientes, catechumeni, energumeni, that I spake of before ; (p. 160) and I 
bade them depart as unworthy to hear the mystery; and then I said to 
those that be sancti, Cyprian the martyr shall tell you how it is that 
Curist calleth it, saying, “* Panis est corpus, cibus, potus, caro,” &e. 
Bread is the body, meat, drink, flesh, because that unto this material 
substance is given the property of the thing whereof it beareth the name: 
and this place then took I to utter, as the time would there suffer, that 
the material substance of bread doth remain.’ ”— Works, pp. 161—163. 
See also his account to White of the same Sermon, p. 260. 


Before citing in conclusion two other passages from his known 
works, we will extract from the present edition,* translating it 
from the Latin, one of the few additions to what was previously 
known of Ridley’s views, which it supplies, and which may be 
matter of interest to such of our readers as remember the outery 
made against one of the early Tracts for the Times, which spoke 


* In this, however, as in other instances, we do not agree with Mr. Christmas in 
our reading of the Emmanuel MS. which he prints from. 
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of “the awful and mysterious gift of making the bread and wine 
Curist’s body and blood.” 


“‘ As to the phrase in the Epistles ascribed to Pontianus, in which it 
is said the priests with their mouth make the Body of Christ, there is 
nothing in it to offend any one, if it be rightly understood in the sense 
of the ancients, for Jerome speaks in the same manner, ‘ God forbid that 
we should suspect any ill of those who make with holy mouth the body 
of the Lord.’ To make the Body of Christ, meant with them nothing 
else than to make the sacrament of the Body of the Lord, which was a 
part of the ministry of God's word.” 


The following is found in his last examination before Bishops 
White, Brooks, and Holyman:— 


** Both you and I agree herein, that in the sacrament is the very true 
and natural body and blood of Christ, even that which was born of the 
Virgin Mary, which ascended into heaven, which sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father, which shall come from thence to judge the quick and 
the dead ; only we differ im modo, in the way and manner of being. We 
confess all one thing to be in the sacrament, and dissent in the manner of 
being there. 1, being fully by God’s word thereunto persuaded, confess 
Christ's natural body to be in the sacrament indeed by spirit and grace, 
because that whosoever receiveth worthily that bread and wine, receiveth 
effectuously Christ’s body, and drinketh his blood, (that is, he is made 
effectually partaker of His passion ;) and you make a grosser kind of being, 
enclosing a natural, a lively, and a moving body, under the shape or form 
of bread and wine. Now this difference considered, to the question thus 
I answer, that in the sacrament of the altar is the natural body and 
blood of Christ, vere et realiter, indeed and really, if you take these terms 
‘indeed and really’ for, spiritually by grace and efficacy ; for so every 
worthy receiver receiveth the very true body of Christ. But if you 
mean really and indeed, so that you would include a lively and a move- 
able body under the forms of bread and wine, then, in that sense, is 
not Christ’s body in the sacrament really and indeed... . In the 
sacrament is a certain change, in that that bread, which was before com- 
mon bread, is now made a lively presentation of Christ's body, and not 
only a figure, but effectuous/y representeth His Body, that even as the 
mortal body was nourished by that visible bread, so is the internal soul 
fed with the beavenly food of Christ’s Body, which the eyes of faith see 
as the bodily eyes see only bread. Such a sacramental mutation I grant 
to be in the bread and wine, which truly is no small change, but such a 
change as no mortal man can make, but only that omnipotency of 
Christ's word. * * * That notwithstanding this sacramental mutation 
of them which he spake, and all the doctors confessed, the true sub- 
stance of bread and wine remaineth, with the which the body is in 
like sort nourished, as the soul is by grace and spirit with the Body of 
Christ. Even so in baptism the body is washed with the visible water, 
and the soul is cleansed from all filth by the invisible Holy Ghost ; and 
yet the water ceaseth not to be water, but keepeth the nature of water 
still ; in like sort, in the Sacrament of the 's Supper the bread 
ceaseth not to be bread.”— Works, pp. 274, 275. 
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Nor does he speak less strongly in other places, as in his Pro- 
testation, 


“« But now, my brethren, think not, because I disallow that ee 
which the first proposition maintaineth, (as a presence which I take to 
be forged, phantastical, and besides the authority of God's word, perni- 
ciously brought into the Church by the Romanists,) that I therefore go 
about to take away the true presence of Christ’s Body in His Supper 
rightly and duly ministered, which is grounded upon the word of God, 
and made more plain by the commentaries of the faithful Fathers. ‘They 
that think so of me, the Lord knoweth how far they are deceived. And 
to make the same evident unto you, I will in few words declare, what 


trae presence of Christ’s Body in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper I° 


hold and affirm, with the word of God and the ancient Fathers.. 

“I say and confess with the Evangelist Luke, and with the Apostle 
Paul, that the bread on the which thanks are given, is the Body of 
Christ, in the remembrance of Him and His death, to be set forth per- 
petually of the faithful until His coming. 

** 1 say and confess, the bread which we break to be the communion 
and partaking of Christ’s Body, with the ancient and the faithful Fathers, 

s oo and believe, that there is not only a signification of Christ’s 
Body set forth by the Sacrament, but also that therewith is given to the 
godly and faithful the grace of Christ’s Body, that is, the food of life 
and immortality. And this I hold with Cyprian. I say also with St. 
Augustine, that we eat life and we drink life ; with Emissene, that we 
feel the Lord to be present in grace; with Athanasius, that we receive 
celestial food which cometh from above ; the property ( proprietatem) of 
natural communion, with Hilary ; the nature of flesh, and benediction, 


_ which giveth life, in bread and wine, with Cyril; and with the same 


Cyril, the virtue of the very flesh of Christ, life and grace of His Body, 
the property of the Only-begotten, that is to say, life; as he himself in 
plain words expoundeth it. 

“I confess also with Basil, that we receive the mystical advent and 
coming of Christ, grace and the virtue of His very nature; the sacra- 
ment of his very flesh, with Ambrose; the Body by grace, with Epi- 
phanius ; spiritual flesh, but not that which was crucified, with Jerome ; 
grace flowing into a sacrifice and the grace of the spirit, with Chrysos- 
tom ; grace and invisible verity, grace and society of the members of 
Christ’s Body, with Augustine. 

“ Finally with Bertram (who was the last of all these) I confess, that 
Christ’s body is in the Sacrament in this respect, namely, as he writetb, 
because there is in it the spirit of Christ, that is, the power of the word 
of God, which not only feedeth the soul, but also cleanseth it, Out of 
these 1 suppose it may clearly appear unto all men, how far we are from 
that opinion, whereof some go about falsely to slander us to the world, 
saying we teach that the godly and faithful should receive nothing clse 
at the Lord's Table but a figure of the Body of Christ.’”— Works, pp, 


201, 202. 


The weightiness of the subject, and the importance of ascer- 
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taining precisely the grounds which Ridley took, must be our 
excuse, If we add a somewhat long extract from his Deter- 
mination at Cambridge. We may as well confess at the outset, 
that we do not follow his general line of argument, which seems 
to imply that Christ cannot be present in the Eucharist in His 
human nature, though He is present in His divine; as if His 
presence in the Eucharist, and in us, were not, in the some mys- 
terlous way, the presence of His whole Person. 


“ The 3rd ground is the nature of the Sacrament, which consisteth 
in three things; that is, unity, nutrition, and conversion. As touching 
unity, Cyprian thus writeth :—‘ Even as of many grains is made one 
bread, so are we one mystical body of Christ.’ Wherefore bread must 
needs still remain, or else we destroy the nature of a Sacrament. 

** Also they that take away nutrition, which cometh by bread, do take 
away likewise the nature of the Sacrament. For as the body of Christ 
nourisheth the soul, even so doth bread likewise nourish the body of 
man. 

“* Therefore they that take away the grains, or the union of grains, in 
the bread, and deny the nutrition or substance thereof, in my judgment 
are Sacramentaries ; for they take away the similitude between the bread 
and the body of Christ. For they which affirm transubstantiation are 
indeed right Sacramentaries and Capernaites. 

** As touching conversion, (tbat, like as the bread which we receive, 
is turned into our substance, so are we turned into Christ's body,) Ra- 
banus and Chrysostom are witnesses sufficient. 

The 4th Ground. 

“© They which say that Christ is carnally present in the Eucharist, do 
take away from Him the verity of man’s nature. Eutyches granted the 
divine nature in Christ, but His human nature he denied. So they that 
defend transubstantiation ascribe that to the human nature, which only 
belongeth to the divine nature. 

* The 5th Ground. 

“ The fifth ground is the certain persuasion of this Article of faith, 
* He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand, &c.’ 

* Augustine saith, ‘ The Lord is above, even to the end of the world; 
but yet the verity of the Lord is here also. For His body, wherein He 
rose again, must needs be in one place, but His verity is spread abroad 
everywhere.’ 

** Also in another place he saith, ‘ Let the godly receive also that 
Sacrament, but let them not be careful,’ (speaking then of the presence 
of His body.) ‘ For as touching His majesty, His providence, His 
invisible and unspeakable grace, these words are fulfilled which He 
spake, ‘* | am with you unto the end of the world.” But according to 
the flesh, which He took upon Him, according to that which was born 
of the Virgin, was apprehended of the Jews, was fastened to a tree, 
taken down again from the cross, lapped in Jinen clothes, was buried 
and rose again, and appeared after His resurrection, so you shall not 
have me always with you. And why? because that as concerning His 
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flesh He was conversant with His disciples forty days, and they accom- 
panying Him, secing Him, but not following Him, He went up into 
heaven, and is not here, for He sitteth at the right hand of His Father, 
and yet He is here, because He is not departed hence, as concerning the 
presence of His divine majesty.’ 

** Mark and consider well what St. Augustine saith: ‘ He is ascended 
into heaven and is not here,’ saith he. Believe not them therefore which 
say that He is here still on the earth. 

** * Moreover, doubt not,’ saith the same Augustine, ‘ but that Jesus 
Christ, as concerning the nature of His manhood, is there from whence 
He shall come. And remember well the profession of a Christian man, 
that He rose from death, ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of His Father, and from that place and none other,’ not from the 
altars, ‘ shall He come to judge the quick and the dead ; and He shall 
come, as the angel said, as He was seen to go into heaven; that is to 
say, in the same form and substance, unto the which He gave immor- 
tality, but changed not nature. After this form,’ meaning his’ human 
nature, ‘we may not think He is everywhere!’ And in the’ same 
Epistle be saith, ‘ Take away from the bodies limitation of places, and 
they shall be nowhere : and because they are nowhere, they shall not be 

** Vigilius saith, ‘ Which things seeing they be so, the course of the 
Scripture must be searched of us, and many testimonies must be gathered, 
to show plainly what a wickedness and sacrilege it is to refer those things 
fo the property of the divine nature, which do only belong to the nature 
of the flesh ; and contrariwise to apply those things unto the nature of 
the flesh, which do properly belong to the divine nature.” Which thing 
the transubstantiators do, whilst they atlirm Christ's body not to be con- 
tained in any one place, and ascribe that to His humanity, which pro- 
perly belongeth to His divinity; as they do which will have Christ's 
body to be in one certain place limited.”—p. 175—178. 


It may be observed that the same ground is also taken against 
transubstantiation, not directly, yet by implication, (showing the 
prominence it held in Ridley’s view of the question,) in his re- 
ferring to the well-known passage from Theodoret, and again to 
a passage from Gelasius, both referring to the Eutychian heresy. 
—pp. 55, 44, Xc. 

In the passage subjoined (Treatise, p. 13) the same kind of 
objection to the doctrine of transubstantiation forms the under- 
current of the whole statement, whilst we also seem to find, 
though not distinctly brought out, the connection of the grace of 
the Eucharist with our resurrection. 


“* Now then you will say, what kind of presence do they grant, and 
what do they deny? Briefly, they deny the presence of Christ's body 
in the natural substance of His human and assumed nature, and grant 
the presence of the same by grace ; that is, they affirm and say that the 
substance of the natural body and blood of Christ is only remaining i 
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heaven, and so shall be unto the latter day, when He shall come again 
in glory, accompanied with the angels of heaven, to judge both the 
quick and the dead. And the same natural substance of the very body 
and blood of Christ, because it is united in the divine nature in Christ, 
the second person of the Trinity, therefore it bath not only life in itself, 
but is also able to give, and doth give life* unto so many as be or sball 
be partakers thereof: that is, that to all that do believe on his name, 
which are not born of blood, as St. John saith (John, i.), or of the will 
of the flesh, or of the will of man, but are born of God; though the 
self-same substance abide still in heaven, and they, for the time of their 
pilgrimage, dwell here upon earth ; by grace, I say, that is, by the gift 
of this life* (mentioned in John), and the properties of the same meet for 
our pilgrimage here upon earth, the same body of Christ is here present 
with us. Even, as for example, we say the same sun, which, in sub- 
stance, never removeth his place out of the heavens, is yet present 
here by his beams, light and natural influence, when it shineth upon the 
earth. For God’s word and His sacraments be, as it were, the beams of 
Christ, which is Sol Justitia, the Sun of Righteousness.” 


We have not time to enter upon any notice of Ridley’s share of 
drawing up the Articles and the Homilies, could that share be ex- 
actly ascertamed, nor does it fall in with our present scope, the 
adverting to such points, as may be best illustrated by his Remains. 

This volume, we think, may be read with imterest and with 
profit. Ridley will be found to bear witness to truths now de- 
nied, and denied too under the supposed sanction of the English 
Reformers. His tone is devotional and practical, and his style, 
though there 1s no great richness or poetry of thought, has a kind 
of homely truth and forcibleness, which often amounts to elo- 
quence, because it is serious and earnest. In intrinsic value we 
do not think the volume likely to be surpassed by any of those 
which the Parker Society have it in contemplation to edit, and 
we shall be glad if none are found to contain less sound doctrine. 
As however an additional impression of “ not less 1250” is an- 
nounced, we should suggest to the Society to take advantage of 
the interval in removing the errors we have noticed and others of 
a similar nature, by more careful collation with the originals 
yet extant. Perhaps Mr. ‘Tytler could inform them what chance 
there is of adding to the Collection of Ridley’s Letters from the 
contents of the State Paper Office. 

If we were compelled to choose any one of the Reformers, 
which we are not, as the type and congenial founder of the ac- 
tual state of the English Church, we might, perhaps, be more 
content to adopt Ridley as such, than any of those with whom 


* The reference in both these cases is to John, vi. without mentioning any verse. 
The verses which must be meant connect one gift plainly with the Eucharist, 51, 53, 
54, 38. 
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public opinion has linked his memory. His writings have not 
the depth or richness of the great divines who rose up after him, 
and in that respect may bear some resemblance to our Church’s 
simpler garb, as contrasted with “ the richer dress her southern 
sisters own.” He resembles her as well in what he distinctly 
brings out, as in what he does not distinctly oppose. If Ridley’s 
own reputation may be thought to suffer by the secular character 
of those by whom his task was, as it were, set him; here too we 
seem to read the history of our Church in its almost involuntary 
alliance with the state. Perhaps too be may resemble her in his 
companionship with men of less Catholic views than bis own. 
But his course and character most appear an anticipation of our 
system, in his humility and self-distrust ; his jealousy of extremes 
either way; his concessions, for peace sake, to prejudices and 
scruples which he yet thought groundless ; his inward cherishing 
of truths, as if still looking beyond the visible state of things for 
the accomplishment of his mind’s ideal; his search after truth, 
not so keen perhaps as solicitous; his deference to the judgment 
of the learned; his reverence of living piety; and this, even 
though we allow him to have wanted that master spirit of faith and 
boldness, which alone can, in the storms of secular commotion 


aud religious controversy, be really and thoroughly true to itself, 
and to God. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Biro has done us great honour, and, we will add, great service, in 
devoting an able pamphlet of 102 pages (Hatchards), to the elucidation of a 
single passage in an article on Bishop Jewel, which appeared in the British 
Critic of July, 1841. We thank him very cordially for many kind and hand- 
some expressions towards ourselves; and assure him that he does us no more 
than justice, when he supposes that the passage, which he has selected for his 
elaborate criticisms, was not written at random. Where he charges us with 
saying that it is questionable whether “ ¢he Reformation” had any very distinct 
and intelligible principle, he forgets that we were speaking of the English 
Reformation. No one doubts that the Foreign Reformation was consistent 
enough. But it is not so clear that emancipation of the will,” “ right of pri- 
vate judgment,” &c. were distinctive principles of the English movement. 
Many say quite the contrary; we did not assert more than that the principles 
of the English Reformation were ambiguous. Of course we differ toto celo 
from Mr. Bird; but he is a generous and courteous opponent. 


We cannot say so much for a writer who signs himself “ M.” in the British 
Magazine. “ False,’’ “ calumnious,” “ ignorant,” “ destitute of feeling,” “ one 
who will never be a martyr and so is incompetent to judge of the Marian 
Reformers,” these are very hard words to use of any one, especially of persons 
like the late Mr. Froude and his editors, who, if showing that Bishop Jewel was 
heretical on the subject of the Church and Sacraments makes men all this, are 
clearly involved with ourselves in the liability to these severe sayings. This 
writer tells us that there are better things in Bishop Jewel than we quoted, 
which we not only did not deny but affirmed, totidem verbis. (p.43.) The 
question is, whether any Catholic could possibly have said what Jewel has said. 
We will add no more than that those who have read “ M.’s” letter ought in 
fairness to read a reply which has since appeared in the same periodical from 
an independent quarter. 

In our last Number we called the attention of our readers to the omission of 
the “ Guide for the Penitent,” in the Christian Knowledge Society’s new edi- 
tion of Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grove; and we ventured to ask some ques- 
tions as to the reasons for that apparently significant step. We have great 
pleasure in inserting the following explanation, which has just reached us. 
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“ The sole reason was, that on a thorough examination of the subject, that 
treatise appeared to have been improperly ascribed to Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
As far as the Society is concerned, the facts are these: ‘The Golden Grove’ 
being nearly out of print, and a new edition being required, directions were 
given for a reprint in the usual manner, without any especial reference to the 
‘ Guide to the Penitent.’ That treatise had not only been bound up in the 
same volume with the Golden Grove in some editions, but being placed be- 
tween it, and other undoubted productions of the Bishop,* without any inter- 
ruption in the paging, was considered generally to have been also a genuine 
work of his. The new edition was therefore a mere reprint of the former, and 
was already in the depository of the Society for sale, when an objection was 
brought before the Committee, that by the republication of the ‘ Guide to the 
Penitent’ in that form, they were countenancing an error, tending to mislead 
the readers of the volume, and to make the Bishop responsible for what never 
came from his pen. The result of a wide and careful inquiry was, that the 
treatise was no where to be found, either in any collection of the Bishop's 
works, or as a separate work ascribed to him; whilst in the early editions of 
the ‘ Golden Grove,’ no trace of it could be discovered. Bishop Heber did not 
admit it into his catalogue of Jeremy Taylor’s works.” 


Among various new publications which we find ourselves obliged to post- 
pone till we can give them the reading and the consideration their importance 
deserves, we may just mention Mr. F, W. Faber’s “ Sights and Thoughts in 
Foreign Churches and among Foreign People” (Rivingtons) ; “ The Bishop 
of New Jersey’s Sermons” (Rivingtons), with one exception delivered in 
America, and dedicated to our Primate, as a memorial of the first acts of in- 
tercommunion between the mother and daughter Church ;. “ The Correspon- 
dence of Dr. Bentley” (Murray); Dr. Kenney’s Comment on the Epistles and 
Gospels (Rivingtons), an adaptation of Dean Stanhope’s work to family read- 


ing. 


We will also content ourselves with announcing Mr. Newman's Sixth 
Volume of Sermons, for the spring quarter, Lent—Trinity Sunday; the “ Bap- 
tistery,” a new Poem, witha series of emblematic engravings, by the author 
of the Cathedral; and the “ Bishopric of Souls,” by the author of the “ Rec- 
tory of Valehead.” 


Archdeacon Williams’ “ Homerus,” Part I. (Murray), will be read with 
interest by the Christian scholar. In a series of observations more or less 
connected, and copiously illustrated from the text, he brings out the religious 
and providential character of the Homeric age, the plan and objects of the 
lliad, and the distinctive characters of the ditlerent personages in the story, 


* « Festival Hymus.’ 
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The work is all the more timely, as the stream of scholarship has of late years 
been somewhat unjustly diverted from Homeric literature; and the religion of 
the day certainly is not disposed to “ trace in it most of the essential principles 
by which the Christian religion is distinguished.” It is a subject we have 
some time wished to see taken up, but have been content to wait for the possi- 
bility of the late professor of poetry giving his prelections to the world. 


The republication of Dr. Wallis’s “ Letters on the Trinity” is to be regretted, 
as, though the tone of the book is reverential, it can hardly be doubted that its 
views are dangerous and false. See especially p. 68. 


Mr. Dodsworth’s two “ Letters to Mr. Sibthorpe” (Burns), on the subject of 
his secession, have proved very acceptable at the present crisis, in soothing the 
disquietude which the increasing ditliculties of our position has caused to 
many serious minds. Perhaps it is to their mild and conciliatory tone that 
this may be chiefly ascribed. A good deal has appeared from other quarters 
on this subject, which it is needless to remark upon, 


Dr. Pusey’s “ Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury” needs no recom- 
mendation from us; it will be extensively read, and wherever read must create 
a powerful impression. We may add that the very remarkable kindness and 


gentleness of his manner of speaking, in some quarters, will even add to the 
affection and reverence felt towards him. 


We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of a little work called “ De- 
votions commemorative of the most Adorable Passion of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, translated from Catholic Sources,” (Burns, London,) and 
we hope that the great success which, as we understand, it has met with, may 
encourage the compilers to extend their plan and make accessible to the 
English Churchman more of such devotional treasures. Itis by such exhibitions 
of Catholic truth that the English Church will best retain her hold on the af- 
fections of those of her children who may be wavering in their allegiance, and 
it is thus also that many religious minds, who are as yet in greater or less de- 
gree in bondage to the popular religion, may feel the far deeper and truer 
gratification to their religious cravings, which the Catholic system supplies. 
The recent revival of ancient truth has, perhaps unavoidably, worn occasionally, 
—must it not be confessed ?—something of a stiff and formal dress. In time 
men will learn that the Church’s discipline while it guides and directs, not 
only does not seek to check, but alone of all others fully secures and gratifies 
the deepest feelings of devotional tenderness. “ It is in this spirit of awe,” 
say the compilers, “ humble yet confident, and in this spirit of love, glow- 
ing yet chastened, that they would wish the following prayers and medita- 
tions to be approached.” It may be added that St. Buonaventura’s Office on 
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the Passion, with which this work commences, will be found very appropriate 
also for those who may wish at other seasons of the year, e. g. on an ordinary 
Friday, to make some special commemoration of our Lord's death ; which in- 
deed seems to have been its object in the case of the saint himself. We can- 
not help complimenting the compilers on the very admirable translation of 


the hymns; it is among the very most successful attempts of the sort we have 
seen. 


The Series of “ Select Homilies from the Writings of the Saints,” (Burns, 
London,) has gone on since our last number; and embraces now all the 
principal holy seasons from Advent to Easter. From whatever cause, the 
choice of authors seems limited, when compared with the title; yet who can 
have too much of such Homilies as those of St. Bernard and Thomas a Kempis ? 
We have derived especial gratification from those of the latter author on the 
Nativity, on our Lord in the Wilderness, (the first of three selected.from him 
for Lent), and on the Passion. One particular advantage accrues from this 
series, that we are introduced to medieval theology not in the way of contro- 
versy and abstract discussion, but from within, as it were seeing their method 
of inculcating religious duties, and their standard of religious practice. This 
last, it need hardly be said, is the only way of arriving at real acquaintance 
with any scheme of theology. 


Bishop M‘Ilvaine, in a sermon preached at the consecration of Dr. Lee to 
the diocese of Delaware, states (p. 9) the double object of our probation to be 
“¢ the unbiassed use of our understanding,” and “ the obedient submission of 
our will.” Now without here attempting to lay down the exact relation of 
the will and the understanding, we will only ask, “ Are the will and the under- 
standing so far distinct and independent, that it is possible to submit the 
former, without thereby biassing the latter ?—— is Christian obedience, is Reve- 
lation altogether, designed only for the will, while the understanding is to be 
left to we know not what law?” St. Paul makes no such distinction, when he 
describes Christians as “ Casting down imaginations (dcyiepois), and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringeth into cap- 
tivity every thought (vinua) to the obedience of Christ.” 


Mr. Townsend has published a reply to Mr. Maitland’s “ Notes” on his 
contributions to the new edition of Foxe, which ought to be read by those who 
are interested in this controversy. In reference also to our observations on the 
“ Notes,” in p. 246 of our last number, he has called our attention to the cir- 
cumstance, that in his Life of Foxe, he had ascribed the Memoir attributed to 
Foxe’s son as irreconcilable, in many instances, with facts, as written with no 
attention to dates, and generally not to be depended upon ; and, having ex- 
pressed this opinion, he states that he did not think it worth while to open the 
question of the authorship of the Memoir. 
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An answer has appeared, from Mr. Maurice of Guy’s Hospital, to Mr. 
Palmer’s pamphlet on the Jerusalem Bishopric, and Letter to a Protestant 
Catholic. As Mr. Maurice is, we believe, singular in holding the particular 
set of views put forward in his publication, we think it hardly necessary to 
enter into discussion upon them, but shall content ourselves with observing 
that they are expressed with the writer's usual abundance of thought and lan- 
guage. We only regret that his ardour should have betrayed him into some 
considerable discourtesies, not usual with respectable writers. 


We must confess ourselves rather startled by a comparison of the title and 
contents of the following book :—* The District Visitor’s Manual, a Compen- 
dium of practical Information and Facts, for the use of District Visitors, with 
a Preface, by Thomas Dale, M.A., Vicar of St. Bride’s, Lond. The Second 
Edition, to which is prefixed a Sermon, in behalf of the General Society for 
Promoting District Visiting, by Christopher Benson, M.A., Master of the 
Temple. London. John W. Parker. 1840.” 

** Practical Information and Facts,” are exactly what are needed by any one 
whose duty leads him among a poor town population; so that we were quite 
allured by the above title, as soon as we read it. Mr. Dale’s Preface, too, says, 
that “he has long desired a manual of this description, a record of experience,” 
* * “an unpretending but most useful volume,” “ facts and illustrations 
selected with remarkable care and judgment.” Lest any other churchman 
should be led, as we were, to buy the book unread, we append a specimen of 
the sort of facts it contains. 

‘** At the annual meeting of the Religious Tract Society, in 1832, the Rev. 
W. W. Robinson, M.A., of Rochford, stated, that in going a few miles from 
his own parish to officiate for a brother clergyman, he took some tracts in the 
chaise, and his companion distributed them as he went along: passing a Bap- 
tist chapel, and seeing a number of persons entering it he did not think it necessary 
to give them any tracts, and he considered they were accustomed to hear the 
sound of the Gospel: but his companion observed that it could do them no harm, 
a sentiment in which he agreed, and some were given away. A day or two 
afterwards, the minister of the place sent word that one of his hearers, a mar- 
ried woman, who had received one of these tracts, had been a member of the 
Church” [i. e. the Baptist meeting], “ but her husband persecuted her, and 
would not allow her to have her dinner whenever she went to chapel, which 
privation she readily submitted to, that she might have the privilege of attend-_ 
ing the worship of God. On the day in question, she went home and was 
treated in the usual wav: the tract which she had received she invited her hus- 
band to look at; he did so, and in the course of a few minutes burst into tears, 
and told her she might have her dinner. After reading the tract through, he 
asked her if she would go to the chapel again in the evening, to which she 
answered in the affirmative, on which he insisted on going with her, and on the 
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following Tuesday he was found at the prayer meeting. Thus he was first 
arrested by a tract, and subsequently became converted to God.”—p. 169. 

We have no room for other extracts, or there are plenty as satisfactory cs 
this. One more however. 

Page 141, we have “The Self Murderer.” ‘This is the history of a young 
man who shoots himself, and being visited by a physician, says, ‘ Where is 
the heart? I should have aimed more surely.” The physician talks to him, 
and returns the next morning, when the following is the conclusion of their 
interview: “I said, do you know me, my friend ?” 

“ Oh yes, you are Mr, ——.” 

** Are you aware of your state?” 

“ Yes, I feel that I am dying.” 

“ Do you feel happy?” 

“ Yes, happy! very happy !” 

“* Have you no fear at all of the prospect of death?” . 

He raised himself upon his arm in the bed, with an expression of almost 
reproach, and said, ‘“* How can you ask me such a question? Have you not 
told me that the work was finished by Christ ?”’ 

He then sunk quietly down on the pillow and relapsed into a stupor, from 
which he never awoke; but in an hour or two yielded up his spirit into the 
hands of Him who gave it. 

Had Mr. Dale read these and many similar extracts when he wrote his 
Preface? 


We have had no opportunity of comparing Mr. Lodge’s translation of 
Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina,’’ (Bohn, London,) with the original; but this is 
perhaps the less necessary, as “ it has been the aim of the translator to produce 


not a close version of the author’s language, but rather such a transcript of | 


his thoughts, as might be animated by a portion of his spirit and wear a cer- 
tain air of originality.” (Pref. p. xi.) Of this the choral songs are the best 
specimens; some of which contain very spirited lines, e.g. in p, 32 and p, 
105. It exhibits however in the best passages the too frequent repetition of 
favourite words; the natural fault of a young writer; though we have no 
knowledge how far the present translator can lay claim to this extenuating 
consideration. 


The new translation of “ Sintram,” (Burns), appears very faithful to the 
original, and preserves its wildness and spirit, without needlessly offending the 
English ear. 


We are sure “ Bessie Gray,” (Burns), by the author of the “ Fairy Bower,” 
though a “ dull child,” will bea great favourite; though perhaps her ingenious 
arithmetic takes up too much of the rather brief whole. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The publications of the Cambridge Camden Society sustain their scientific 
interest. The “ History of Pews” exhibits surprising research, and the 
** Statistics of Pues,” will be valuable to church builders. But will the society 
excuse our observing, with respect to a recent paper in the “ Ecclesiologist,”’ 
that the tone and spirit of a geological field-day hardly suits a visitation of 
churches? Let the children of nature sport about her bosom as they please, 
the sons of holy Church should show to Aer a graver and more reverential de- 
meanour. There has been something of this tone occasionally in the other 
publications, but we have hitherto passed it over, as not wishing to interfere 
with people’s own way of doing things, and conceding a certain licence to 
manifest genius and youthful zeal. But it should not go too far, nay it should 
rather abate. The times are serious. A storm is rising, for which we had 
best husband our mirthfulness. It is better to be grave than to give way—to 
suppress a smile than a conviction or a conscientious preference. The society 
is fond of mottoes, and has found out some rather felicitous ones. We will 
venture to recommend them one from Herbert’s “ Church Porch ;”—the stanza 
beginning “ A sad wise valour, &c.” 


A “Letter to certain Lay-members of the Church of England, who have 
memorialized his Grace the Primate, on the subject of the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ and the Controversy arising out of them; by no Tract-writer,” (Riving- 
tons), though very brief, is a most able and lucid piece of argument. Itis one 
of the many happy instances in which some particular course of hostile agi- 
tation just elicits a distinct and incontrovertible expression of the true state of 
the case, and then, as having done its work, dies. This reflection reconciles 
us to the fact of the proceedings adverted to having met with so grave 
a reply, though one cannot read it without feeling it to be, as well in the 
gravity of its style, as in the justice of its reasoning, rather off the mark, as 
regards the views and temper of those to whom it is addressed. It points out 
the inconvenience of extra-judicial sentences,—that in a regular polity, such as 
the Church, no offence can be presumed to be such, without regular trial with 
reference to certain recognized tests and maxims applicable to it, and not 
manufactured on the spur of the occasion,—and that no legislative act can be 
valid without competent authority, or respectable without fit deliberation. 
Now there can be no doubt that they, i. e. the memorialists, as a body, had no 
idea or wish to appeal to a bishop, as a bishop,—to a synod, as a synod,—to 
any ecclesiastical tribunal,—to any existing test of heresy,—to any formal act, © 
-—to any middle term whatever. All these things they would involve under 
the same category as the Tracts for the Times. No such idea, we are per- 
suaded, ever entered their heads. All that they contemplated was a popular 
outery on the one hand, and an arbitrary interference on the other; both to be 
equally secure from the pains of responsibility. The writer of the Letter very 
properly speaks only to churchmen: but it is well known that where the 
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addresses were most numerously signed, it was indiscriminately by churchmen 
and dissenters. Nay, we have heard it gravely argued that a Baptist or a 
Wesleyan might feel a just objection to the Tracts, and to the preaching and 
ministerial proceedings of certain clergymen, and so might justly express it. 
For him, however, to appeal to an authority which he denies and denounces, 
is much as if a rebel should appeal to his sovereign against the officers com- 
missioned to reduce him to obedience. And there is something quite absurd 
in the idea of a party, never yet remarkable for regard to episcopal authority, 
and known to feel such a dislike to the Prayer Book that they use it not a bit 
more than they are absolutely forced to, combining with men actually out of 
the Church, and its avowed enemies, to drag out of its pale, those whose very 
cross and stigma hitherto has been their “ churchmanship.” 

As for the demonstration, as a whole, never was there a greater failure. We 
should really have expected beforehand very many more signatures, though’ 
we can now fully account for the actual result. It has arisen from the misera- 
bly divided, unsound, and, if we may so speak, unpresentable state of religion 
in our towns;—a fact of which we were painfully aware, and to which we have 
often alluded. It is impossible to procure an extensive list of signatures on 
any religious principle of selection, which shall not convict and destroy itself 
by its own gross inconsistency. It is easy enough to get signatures by thou- 
sands for a political question, but difficult to get tens for a religious one,— 
because common decency will not allow the same indiscriminateness. Before 
the list of householders has advanced to a score, the leanness of the land is 
discovered. The agitator is unwilling to give in, which would imply defeat ; 
and therefore surrenders at every step some fresh principle. The churchman 
who never goes to church; the mere man of the world; the latitudinarian who 
thinks one religion as good as another; the man of suspected opinions, and 
perhaps the man of suspected morality; the hater of exclusive systems, who 
refuses support to church societies, and gives it to any other; the sworn ally 
of dissenters; and, last of all, the dissenter himself is let in; till no one is more 
ashamed of the ill-assorted and graceless fraternity than he whose labour has 
collected it. 

Some of these addresses have been already exposed elsewhere. The par- 
ticulars of one of them happen to have come to our knowledge. After many 
days of long, painful, and most importunate solicitation, a “ numerous and 
respectable list of signatures” was at last sent up to the Primate. The number 
was 113, out of a population of about 34,000, with eight churches. For 
their “ respectability,” (which must of course include religious competency 
and fitness), no voucher could be procured, except the single assertion of the 
zealous partizan who had procured them; as he repeatedly refused to show the 
list to any one who was likely to scan it with a contrary bias to his own. We 
will also add, that, as far as we could ascertain, the number that gave their 
signature was many times exceeded by the number that refused. 


| 
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We have read the letter by “ Veles” (Burns), on the subject of Promotion 
by Purchase in the Army, considered chiefly as to its moral tendencies. With 
the substance of his argument we entirely agree, especially in what he says of 
the modesty of temper and deportment which is encouraged by the existing 
practice, and whieh would hardly stand the trial of a system professing to 
recognize more fully the claims of ability and desert. We must however beg 
to protest against some speculations in the P.S. of a very unsafe character, 
containing, if we understand them aright, the parodoxes that some men, e. g. 
Napoleon, are exempted from moral responsibility by mere bodily disease; and 


that it is our best course to appeal to chance in selecting men for important 
functions. 


In our article on Open Roofs, we have omitted the date of the refectory of 
St. Cross. It was built by Cardinal Beaufort, who occupied the see of Win- 
chester from 1404 to 1447. 


